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PREFACE. 



The scene of this story is laid amid most in- 
terestiDg historical associations. The time is well 
chosen^ also, when events were transpiring which 
were parts of a great religious movement which 
affected all Europe and helped also to mould the 
character and destiny of America. The back- 
ground of the story is historical, and the author 
has sought to be in all respects true to the facts 
of history. The reader will become deeply inter- 
ested in the characters, and will also be stimu- 
lated to look farther into the history of which 
^ such interesting glimpses are given in these pages. 

^ The Editor. 
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THE RYHOVES OF ANTWERP. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN NUBNBEBG. 

** Quaint old town of toil and traffic. 
Quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables 

Like the rooks that round them throng." 

ONE golden afternoon in May of the year 1566, 
in the beautiful city of Nurnberg, a young man 
was loitering in the Hauptmarkt by the Schoner 
Brunnen, or " Beautiful Fountain," which then for 
almost one hundred and fifty years had been (as it is 
to-day) the admiration of all beholders. He was 
an athletic fellow, scarcely more than a boy, with 
the fair hair and blue eyes of his Grerman country- 
men ; but the sensitive, mobile features of his clear- 
cut face were more spiritud far than was common in 
the Teutonic type. As he looked slowly around him 
his glance had not the alert curiosity of a stranger, 
but rather lingered lovingly on each object, as if to 
impress its beauty for ever on his memory. 
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And beauty there was all about him. The mel- 
low sunshine of the spring afternoon made more 
brilliant the (then) gilt spire of the fountain, which 
rose airily until it seemed to pierce the intensely 
blue sky. Against that sky the quaint peaks, 
turrets and gables of this most picturesque city of 
Germany made outlines delightful to any artistic 
soul. Opposite him rose the Frauenkirche, its ex- 
quisite porch adorned with statues of the Virgin, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles and saints. The little 
brown birds were circling around their serene heads ; 
some had even built nests in their clasped hands, 
and, in spite of Gustave Maxfeldt's Protestantism, he 
for the moment fancied them benignant presences 
looking down on the familiar scenes as tenderly as 
he himself looked on them that May afternoon. 

A shy maiden coming with her jug to the fountain 
blushed crimson when he drew the water for her lest 
she should wet her feet in the great pool which certain 
mischievous lads had made in sporting there. She did 
not know that he thought of her only as belonging to 
his dear Niirnberg, and with exactly the same interest 
that he turned away to watch two sleek white cowf 
dragging market-wagons, their great mild eyes shov 
ing beneath metal frontlets that were polished to t 
semblance of gold. 

" They may say what seemeth good to them 
Antwerp," he muttered, " and boast that Nurnbe^ 
decline has begun. What have they there but t 
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vast warehouses and their cathedral ? I doubt much 
if it equals our own Lorenzkirche. They have rich 
merchants, and so have we; but where are their 
Durers, their Vischers and Kraffts? Ay, or their 
Hans Sachs ? Dear old man ! And to think ray 
father should have gone and he at seventy-two be 
still spinning his endless rhymes and taking life 
right cheerily with the wife young enough to be his 
granddaughter ! I must not go away from Niirn- 
berg without spending a good hour there." 

The youth glanced toward the south-eastern comer 
of the Hauptmarkt, where, on a street running east, 
dwelt the old cobbler-poet, who had indeed made 
more than six thousand then popular rhymes that 
were far from feeble in effect. 

" No ; I will use the daylight for my last look at 
the old places, and bid good-bye to the father's friends 
and mine own later," Gustave exclaimed, arousing 
himself and walking briskly around the church, 
through the crowded goose-market, where was a 
rabble of old women, children, donkeys, cows and 
idlers, giving a half nod of whimsical recognition to 
the bronze fountain-statue of the little " Gooseman," 
on across the Konigs-briicke (" bridge "), to what was 
to him one of the dearest places in all Nurnberg — 
the church of St. Lawrence. He longed to linger in 
front of the magnificent portal to feast his eyes on 
its rich decoration, but time pressed; so, entering, 
glad to find no service in progress, he went towai:<L 
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the choir, where, leaning against a pillar, he forgot 
the purpose for which he came. 

How many a summer day he recalled when with 
his fair young mother he had come in through the 
Bride's Door and stood immovable gazing up at the 
great rose-window, until she gently pulled him 
toward the receptacle for holy water I Then, with 
the cool drops on his forehead, he had followed her 
to their favorite place near the wondrous tabernacle 
that Adam Krafit fashioned to hold the sacramental 
wafer. She prayed most devotedly, while he, hold- 
ing back his head until his little neck ached, studied 
the lace-like stonework, puzzling over the topmost 
sheaf, that l)ends downward like a tropical fern. 

Gustave's father had been a sculptor of no mean 
quality, and the boy inherited his eye for form and 
beauty. In those days the former had not been in 
any way so devout as his young wife ; and when he 
brought Gustave to the church, it was to lead him 
about in a worship of Art. The elder Maxfeldt had 
been made heretical by Luther, and might in his early 
manhood have become an avowed Protestant had 
not his Aesthetic tastes overborne his religious senti- 
ments. It almost seemed to Gustave, as he began 
his farewell walk about the church, that his father 
was again at his side, now pointing to the radiance 
from a new window, now stopping under one of 
Durer's homely, tender pictures, though the sacred 
figures were Numberg burghers and matrons real- 
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ifitic almost to ugliness, yet were they saint 
sinoerity that the man and the child both i 

If the meditative depths, the enigmati 
most impressed the father, the son found e 
to stimulate his imagination in some pictui 
transition day between mediaeval and mo 
Every object in the church was familiar to 
from the rose-wreathed Salutation of th( 
carved in wood and hanging from the ro 
elaborate tapestry under the emblazoned 
arms of the patrician families who worship 
yet he was loth to leave the place. When 
• stood outside, he hesitated a moment, sayii 

" I had thought to take little Rosa with i 
is far for her, and it is late ; the sun is near 
With that he walked rapidly away in the 
of the burgy or imperial castle, whose thre< 
towers were dark against the tender hue of t 
ern sky. He passed the church of St. I 
halting with sudden desire to see the old sai: 
— ^that masterpiece which had been his fatl 
long admiration — but, shaking his head in se 
he hastened on to the St. Johanniskirchhoi 

Neither curiosity nor yet admiration bro 

here. Many times in the past Gustave ha 

over the bronze plates on the graves of 

aristocracy whose banners hung in the chi 

^ he had with kindling pride bent over tb 

W places of Ntirnberg's painters, sculptors, ; 
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and many men of varied genius ; but this afternoon 
he sought out quite in one corner a yet unmarked 
grave — his mother's. Sitting in the soft turf near 
it, thinking of the ten years before her death, it 
seemed, after all, a long time since the mother, 
father and son had gone to the Lorenzkirche to- 
gether. 

When Gustave was ten, his father died after a 
few days' illness. For several years before his death 
he had been known as a Lutheran. Hans Sachs's 
satirical songs, his ridiculous stories of the Roman 
Catholics, found, perhaps, deeper lodgment in his 
memory than did Luther's translated gospel in his 
heart; but, at any rate, he was mildly persecuted 
for his apostasy. He had never been a rich man ; 
now he received no more orders from wealthy 
Romanists, and what cared Protestants for " im- 
ages " ? He was a man of versatile talents and by 
no means unskilled in the goldsmith's craft, which 
was then very profitable. He was planning a change 
of occupation when death took him. 

Gustave's mother was a frail, yielding woman 
hurt by a rough word and incapable of an independ- 
ent opinion. The year after her husband's death 
she was worried into marrying a man greatly Max- 
feldt's inferior and a Romanist. Between this Grii- 
bel and Gustave there had never been a pretext of 
affection ; barely could one tolerate the other. The 
mother's love for her boy was her strongest passion, 
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and she clung to him with unaltered affection after 
the birth of Bosa, his half-sister, now nearly eight 
years old. Rosa was a sprightly little maid, amiable 
and loving like her mother, showing few traits of 
her father beyond a decided will. 

So long as the mother lived Gustave shared her 
home. Enough had come to him from his own 
&ther to educate him in the Nurnberg Latin school, 
to feed and clothe him. What he would be was 
uncertain. What had been talent approaching ge- 
oius in his father was in him, as he began to realize, 
only discriminating taste — ^a matter of inheritance — 
and love of the beautiful. He could appreciate, but 
he could never create. 

Sitting here by his mother's new-made grave, 
Gustave could not mourn for her as he might have 
mourned had he not known how hard and uncon- 
genial her home-life had become. Maxfeldt had 
loved her almost reverently because of her beauty 
and pure-heartedness, while he had surrounded her 
with the easeful atmosphere an artist delights to 
breathe. In Griibel's house she had been a cook, 
a spinner, an unpaid servant. She was at rest now, 
and a wistful melancholy fell on Gustave as he 
watched the western sky glowing with the still deep- 
ening rose-glory of sunset. He had been a careless 
boy — ^a Taitgenickt, or " good-for-nothing,'^ as his 
stepfather declared ; but at seventeen all this must 
come to an end. He sank elbow-deep in the soft 
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green grass, plucked here and there an ivy-leaf or a 
Verffesamimicht, and looked far off down the Seilers- 
gasse as if expecting to see his future made visible 
and awaiting him there. He saw no spirit, no liv- 
ing creature save the jubilant birds lighting on the 
seven dolorous stone pillars that mark the stations 
of the cross, and caroling as if to split their tiny 
throats. 

" To-morrow is also a day. I must leave my 
boy-life in Niirnberg and be — A merchant ! I 
like it not, but what will you?'' He sprang to his 
feet, murmured, " Dear little mother ! thou didst 
believe in purgatory, but I doubt not thou art with 
the saints and angels." 

He glanced up with uncovered head, then turned 
away out of the graveyard toward the city again, 
soon singing a troubadour-strain like that one called 
for by a preacher of that day who cried, " Now, if 
there be here a ballad-maker, let him mark my 
words to put them into a song, and let it be short 
and sweet and let it ring so prettily that the little 
children will learn and sing." A light heart Gustave 
carried, for he was young, and it was May. 

When almost home, he remembered the visit he 
had meant to make, and, with the thought to do it 
then, he turned to the cheerful but unpretending 
house of Hans Sachs. Frau Sachs — a beautiful 
woman of twenty-two years — stood in the door and 
gave the youth a cordial welcome. Her husband — 
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just fifty years her senior — sat within at a table 
whereon were laid some well-bound books. Closer 
to him were a dish of seed-cakes and a blue-and- 
gray earthen tankard with a pewter top. He had 
a snow-white head, a high overhanging forehead, 
with a luxuriant but well-trimmed gray beard. He 
too greeted Gustave right heartily, and bade him 
help himself to the beer and cakes. 

"What is this I hear of thee, stripling? Art 
thou starting on thy years of travel ? I did not 
know thou liadst had any term of apprenticeship.^' 

" Nor have I," returned Gustave. 

" So much the worse for thee perhaps,^' said the 
old man, laughing with almost boyish heartiness. 
" Oh, can it be fifty-five years gone now since I 
went out from Nurnberg? Ach! the life I saw! 
There was some shoemaking under a few masters, 
but there was finer sport than that. Before ever I 
wrote a Shrove-Tuesday play myself I acted in many 
a one in my wandering. Did I ever tell thee, Gus- 
tave, that I was a while in the emperor's own serv- 
ice?" 

" Yes," replied Gustave ; " and when Hans Sachs, 
who went out shoemaker, came home singer, then it 
was that the singing-school built the big amphithe- 
atre, and all men say that thy Fadnachtsspide are 
the best that ever were played." 

" Well, well ! Considering what went before, 'tis 
not so great praise," commented the old man, pleased^ 
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all the same. He leaned back in his broad oake 
chair and smiled on his young wife, who, comiu 
into the room, stood by the curious great green porc< 
lain stove that towered far above her head. 

" For what art thou going, then, Gustave V^ si 
asked. 

" Because I cannot make poetry or shoes, becaui 
I cannot make saints, like my father, and I will n< 
eat my stepfather's bread. Before the mother die 
she made me promise, crucifix in hand, to go to 
kinsman of hers in Antwerp. He is a prosperoi 
merchant there, and to him had she long before thj 
written of me, receiving, in return, his assurance thj 
he would take me into his employ." 

" Was thy mother a Brabant woman ?" asked Fi*a 
Sachs, in some surprise. 

" That she was, and from her I learned Dutcl 
She went to her grave believing that I would b 
come richer than the richest Nurnberg burgher b< 
cause I could count one hundred." 

" 'Tis a grand city, this Antwerp," said the ol 
poet — " for merchants," he added, with a touch c 
jealousy. " They tell me that five thousand mei 
chants daily congregate in the Exchange, that twenty 
five hundred vessels are in port there at once, an 
that many a day five hundred come and five hui 
dred go. 'Tis a fast age we live in." 

Gustave was looking around the familiar pla( 
with a grave countenance. He was not thinking o 
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his future as intently as of the evenings he had spent 
with the old singer, who was a prime favorite with 
the young and merry-hearted. 

" Thy mother was a papist, was she not ?" asked 
Frau Sachs. 

Gustave bowed Lis head, but before he could speak 
the old man exclaimed, 

" By my faith, boy ! if she knew thee for a Protest- 
ant, she thought to send thee to a wild place. Thou 
wilt find plenty of thy way of thinking there. But 
dost know what goes on at Antwerp in these times?" 

"No— yes — no," said Gustave, hesitantly. He 
was but a boy, after all, and in the years since child- 
hood he had been more intent on matters in his own 
little world than intelligently cognizant of events 
then occurring that have ever since thrilled the souls 
of men and women — of those who hold to the faith 
that tens of thousands died for in those years. 

" Surely thou hast heard about the Council of 
Trent, that shuts out every heretic from privileges 
on earth, consecrated burial under it or salvation 
after death ? Nay, more, one may not consider him- 
self born or dead without a priest's certificate." 

" Yes, but your own Catholic German princes 
spurned the canons of that council, and the Nether- 
lands are free provinces. Did not William of Or- 
ange last winter send Count Egmont to King 
Philip, at Madrid, to tell him that scaffolds, decrees, 
inquisitors and hangmen must be for ever abolished?" 
2 
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"Yes, and they tell me King Philip feasted and 
flattered him, told him he must find brave husbands 
for his eight daughters, and then promised him a 
religious freedom for the provinces as fine as the 
golden tail that my good Doctor Luther did once 
promise his dog in the resurrection — ay, and with 
far better intent to get it for him, if so be he was 
able. Barely was the Count home again when 
the king sent word that the people *are ignorant 
fools, and that heretics will soon multiply if by fear 
of punishment they be not kept in the true faith/ 
What, lad I Is it possible thou dost not know 
how within a twelvemonth the Inquisition has 
been formally established, and in this very city 
where thou goest the people are mad with rage ? 
If we may believe the stories, there was a few months 
ago not only butchery on earth, but armies fought 
on high ; blood dropped from heaven and an angel 
of wrath rode on the wind/' 

The old man had half risen from his chair in his 
earnestness. After a moment he continued, some- 
what calmer : 

" Hast heard of late from thy merchant-kinsman? 
They tell me that trade is wellnigh ruined." 

"Truly, Hans, thou wilt terrify the boy with 
thy horrors," exclaimed Frau Sachs. 

" Not so— not so," said Gustave, with a preoccu- 
pied air. He was not frightened, but rather startled 
into the realization of these persecutions of which he 
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had all his life heard, but which he had little heeded. 
No more impression had they made on his mind 
than the noisy life of the market-place, whose 
softened hum reached him when he was enjoying the 
art or the music of the churches. 

" Oh; I meant not to disquiet him ; 'tis only that 
we all live in troublous times. We will have 
Gustave back a rich, fat burgher with a wife beau- 
tiful as thyself before they put me to l)ed in the St. 
Johanniskirchhof," said the poet, more cheerfully. 

" I hope it as I hope for heaven. If ever I can 
come back, my home shall be Niimberg, and I must 
find thee here," said Gustave, gazing at the humorous 
old man, whose inexhaustible fun, satire and poetic 
ridicule of superstition and hypocrisy had done 
wonders toward helping on the more strictly spir- 
itual work begun by Luther. 

" Tell me one of thy legends, dear friend," ex- 
claimed the young fellow, " for it may be long be- 
fore I will have another opportunity to hear one 
from thine own lips. — What has he written of late, 
Frau Sachs ?" 

" Tell him that one of the tailor," she said, laugh- 
ingly ; and, leaning back, the old rhymer recited 
with a homely earnestness and only a seeming irrev- 
erence the story of a tailor who clipped and sold 
pieces of the cloth sent him to be made into gar- 
ments. His conscience was at last stirred by.^bal^^ 
strange vision of an escort of demons wl^^con- %.\ 
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ducted his soul into purgatory. He awoke and re- 
solved to be honest; which resolution he kept strictly 
save on one occasion. The demons of his vision 
had waved over him a flag made of his strips of 
stolen cloth; and later, finding a bit unlike anything 
in that flag, he stole it as a curiosity. Dying at last, 
St. Peter admitted him to heaven, but gave him a 
seat so near the boundary-line that. he could see every 
sin committed on earth ; whereupon he immediately 
took on himself the duties of a detective. Once on 
a time a poor woman previously honest, but starving, 
stole a pocket-handkerchief. Forgetful of his own 
past, the morally-indignant tailor seized a footstool, 
and, hurling it at the poor sinner, crippled her for 
life. The tailor, who expected commendation for 
his zeal, received, instead, a wholesome intimation 
that had he been thus dealt with there " would not 
have been left a footstool in heaven." 

Gustave's merry eyes showed his enjoyment of the 
moral so quaintly brought out, but soon after the 
old man ceased speaking Gustave bade him an affec- 
tionate farewell. Frau Sachs urged him to stay for 
a supper almost ready, but he refused because of a 
promise to little Rosa, who would not go to bed 
until he came home. 

" Grood-uight, dear boy," said Hans Sachs, going 
with him to the door, *^and be not over-anxious 
about affairs in Antwerp. Many a tempest howls 
through the oak trees that does not make even to 
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tremble the swallow's nest under the eaves. Be 
glad thou art a nobody in times like these/' 

Gustave shut the friendly door behind him and 
came out into the sofl^ warm air of an almost en- 
chantingly beautiful night. The full moon filled 
the near Hauptmarkt with radiance. All discordaut 
sounds of the daily toil were hushed ; a band of 
German students were singing love-songs in an ale- 
house; tired housewives were gossiping together 
as they came out for rest in the open air. Every- 
where there was peace, and everywhere loveliness of 
which the eye would never tire. 

"In a world where devout men have wrought all 
their lives to beautify God's temples/' said Gustave, 
again lingering to trace out in the mild moonlight 
the well-known saints keeping eternal vigils in their 
stone niches — " in such a world are men butchering 
other men for mere opinions and dogmas. How 
irrational, how almost incredible !" 

Again, there were men willing to be butchered 
rather than to give up — what ? " Protestantism," 
Gustave answered, glibly, to himself; and then, 
really reflecting as he walked on again toward home, 
he questioned his own consciousness of what he had 
to die for in the way of a belief. He was not a 
shallow nature nor a hypocrite, but he laughed out- 
right at the fancy of martyixiom. He believed that 
he himself was purer than half the priests who pre- 
tended to absolve him from sin, or would pretend 
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to do it if ever he went to coDfession. He believed 
— or, rather, he disbelieved — whatever the papists 
held as cardinal truths. At this point he discovered 
that his faith was a very negative, and therefore 
quite non-existent, affair — certainly nothing that 
would require him to die in its defence. He caught 
the refrain of another song from a merry group at 
a corner, and went singing home to Rosa. 

Herr GriibePs house was new and rather imposing, 
with projecting windows, high-perched balconies, a 
curious roof of painted tiles, and, high up, a dove- 
house where Rosa's pets cooed all day long. 

The little girl was waiting for Gustave much 
against the approval of a hard-visaged aunt Griibel 
who had been installed as housekeeper since the pa- 
tient mother faded away. Gustave took Rosa in 
his arms, in spite of her funny dignified protests 
that she was entirely too large, and, sitting in the 
doorway, held her close while he begged her never to 
forget the dear mother, but to grow up like her, gentle 
and kind ; to think often of him, to write him letters 
with her own hand about the neighbors, her pets, 
her studies, the house-tasks she had, and who was 
dead and who married. Once Rosa pressed her soft 
little cheek to his tearful one until she felt what she 
had not before discovered — " prickles all over " his 
chin ; then, laughing at " my Gustave with a long, 
long beard like Father Sachs's," she nestled down 
her curly head on his shoulder and fell fast asleep. 
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Gustave surrendered his charge to the sour-faced 
aunt and climbed the stairs to his own chamber^ 
close by the doves^ cote, and it was not long before 
he was dreaming strange confused dreams of blood 
streaming afresh from the painted wounds of the 
Saviour in Albert Durer's " Ecce Homo " that day 
seen, of melancholy wanderings through a deserted 
Nurnberg out of which all he ever knew had dis- 
appeared — of meeting his mother in her grave-clothes. 
It was with a glow of pure delight that he awoke to 
find a snow-white dove crooning in the flood of 
morning sunshine that poured in at his dormer- 
window, while behind the dove was the deep-blue 
sky ; and it was May, and he was young. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ANTWERP MERCHANT. 

THE house of the merchant Ryhove was a large 
well-built edifice in a quiet, handsome street 
shaded by lime trees, which in these midsummer 
days covered the ground with their light and fragrant 
blossoms. Externally there was no special evidence 
of wealth, but the first impression of the interior 
received by Gustave Maxfeldt was one of surprise 
at what seemed to him unusual magnificence. The 
elegance of form and perfection of detail in almost 
every article of furniture in his kinsman's house sur- 
passed anything that he had known at home. He 
was familiar with exquisite wood-carving and his 
mother had possessed a few beautiful oaken chests ; 
but here in common use were gable-back chairs 
paneled with tracery- work and resting on gilded 
lions, pictorial tapestries, sumptuous cabinets, tables 
and sideboards inlaid with pietra dura or agate, lapis 
lazuli and other hard stone, while ivory carvings, 
marquetry, tortoise-shell and brass ornamentations 
abounded. 

Having been obliged to travel as economically as 
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possible during what was then a long journey, the 
change from the humble accommodation of wayside 
inns was altogether startling ; and Gustave's first 
night in a great sombre chamber where he rested on 
a vast square-framed bed with curious testei's and 
carved posts was quite as di'eam-disturbed as had 
been his last night in Niirnberg. He arrived late 
one evening, and saw only his mother's cousin — 
a stout, florid man with keen black eyes and rather 
a consequential air. He wore a high ruff, a capa- 
cious doublet with silver buttons and wide-slashed 
undergarments. His reception of Gustave was cor- 
dial, and his inquiries as to his past life and his ca- 
pabilities were kindly if searching. He sat near 
the table urging wine and food on him when a servant 
brought both for Gustave's refreshment; but before 
the latter had finished the merchant said, 

"We. will do our best by you, Gustave, for the 
mother's sake and because I make no question that 
you will acquit yourself right well ; but the outlook 
for my trade is bad. Once I could have told you 
to be upright, industrious and sharp-witted, and then 
with the advantages which I might give you the 
gold would roll into your coffers. It is otherwise 
now. You are very welcome ; my girls will make 
of you a brother, but I will not conceal the truth 
that Niirnberg was a better place for you than Ant- 
werp is to-day." 

Then, seeing Gustave's face fall, he added^ 
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" But perhaps the worst is over, or soon will be. 
It is whispered in the city that William of Orange 
is coming to the help of the people/' then he hesi- 
tated, glanced at Gustave and said half interroga- 
tively, "You are a Roman Catholic ?'' 

" That I am not, but a heretic, such as get whipped, 
fined and hanged in these evil days, no. Therein 
I am not in danger, after all, for I care far more for 
a whole skin than for any doctrine of Lutheran, 
Calvinist or red-hot papist.^' 

The burgher's face was a study as a sudden shade 
of disapproval — almost of disgust — passed over it, 
followed by an expression of relief that was not un- 
like pleasure in the young man's words as he re- 
marked, 

" The tongue that wags least in these evil days, 
as you call them, wags longest." Then the shadow 
passed again over his face, and he added, "The his- 
tory of our troubles must have been known to the 
friends of your mother. Did they take no great 
interest in our struggles ?" 

" To tell the truth. Cousin Ryhove, I have thought 
little and cared less what went on outside ray school — 
the festivals, the merrymakings — and lately of noth- 
ing but my mother's illness and death. Then it 
has been to me a great trial to leave Rosa, the little 
sister." 

"You love her?" 

" Why, she is all I have in the whole world — ^a 
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part of my mother !" returned Gustave, hurt and 
indignant. 

Seeing his kindling eye, the merchant went on 
calmly : 

" You would die for Rosa if need be V^ 

"My people know I am not cowardly/' replied 
Gustave, with sullenness quite boyish ; " nobody 
ever called me so." 

" Neither do I call you that, cousin, but one must 
have love in order to lay down life. Now, you are, 
I am sure, greatly weary." 

The portly merchant took up a massive silver 
candlestick bearinga tall candle, and marched heavily 
up the polished stairs to show Gustave his room. 
To-night Gustave was his guest ; once in his employ, 
he would treat him as kindly, but far less ceremoni- 
ously. 

The following day Gustave met all the family, 
and, that he might feel at home among them, it was 
agreed that a few days should elapse before he went 
to his future avocation. 

The merchant had been for many years a widower. 
His mother presided over the domestic affairs, but 
of late she had felt the weight of years and was 
leaning on her granddaughter Margaret for help, 
while she ruled through her as far as her house- 
wifely pride would permit. Grandmother Ryhove 
was a tiny white-faced lady as unlike the ordinary 
Brabant matron as one could imagine, but a great 
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deal of spirit and dignity dwelt in her little body. 
When her morning duties were attended to and she 
dressed for the afternoon in some rich stuff that fell 
about her in massive folds, she was as imposing as 
if she had been an Amazon. Gustave thought her 
very grave and haughty until she had once or twice 
patted him with her little withered hand as if he 
were a child, smiling sweetly when his sayings 
pleased her. 

Gertrude, the first " cousin,'^ to whom Gustave 
was the next morning presented as she came rushing 
in from the garden with a basket of cherries, her 
cheeks ruddier than the fruit, became his good com- 
rade at once. Her hair was like ripe wheat, her 
eyes were as blue as the forget-me-nots that he had 
picked in the graveyard, and altogether she was a 
very frolicsome, rather fat little damsel of fifteen 
who could be very willful and mischievous. In the 
first five minutes she made him run to bring her a 
silver bowl and bade him sit by her side and pick 
over the cherries, chiding him soundly for putting 
" wormy '' ones into the dish. 

"But if the outside be rosy, how can I know 
there is a monster within, fair cousin ?" 

"I am not ^fair.' Keep your fine words for 
Margaret — who is finer than any words you will 
have at command — and use the wits that Nature 
gave you on the cherries. How do I know there 
is many a nonsensical notion in your head ? I have 
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Dot seen the inside, but know it I do;" and the 
saucy maiden popped a plump cherry between her 
own white teeth. 

They were in the rear doorway of a hall opening 
into the prim garden full of gay flowers and sweet- 
smelling herbs, with a long straight path bordered 
with tall, grim poplar trees right down the middle 
to the garden wall. At their back was a staircase 
where in a moment they heard a footstep and a rustle 
of garments. 

" Here comes Mistress Margaret with her keys. 
Keep in her good graces, cousin, or you'll get few 
titbits outside meal-hours. — Margaret, this is our 
boy-cousin from the country. Speak gently to hira^ 
for I see he is most timid." 

Half vexed, half amused, Gustave turned, and 
quite forgot himself. He thought then, as he be- 
lieved ever after, that there never was a maiden to 
compare with Margaret Ryhove. She was very tall, 
and her long full robes gave her a stately grace as 
she stood a step or two above the fruit-pickers. 
She had masses of exceedingly black silky hair, 
bluer, graver eyes than Gertrude's, and a most 
delicate white complexion, flushed a little pink at 
her sister's abrupt introduction of the "boy" whose 
age in reality a few months exceeded that of her- 
self. 

Gustave felt himself very young and awkward as 
he tried to reply to Margaret's kindly inquiries about 
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his journey^ his little sister and his first impressions 
of Antwerp. 

" Indeed^ I have seen nothing of the city," he re- 
plied to the last question. ^' I came in after dark, 
and with some little difficulty found this house. I 
cannot think the people whom I met in the streets 
were as friendly in their manners as we Niirnbergers 
are to stmngers." 

" Yes, I venture to say that you saw a difference ; 
but it has come about in a short time. One distrusts 
his neighbor to-day. Once we girls and old Bertha 
could have taken you for a long ramble to see the 
sights, but now father dreads to have us look out- 
side the door." 

" Yes, we take the air in our own garden until I 
know every blade of grass that grows there, and I 
quite fancy the roses hate the sight of me," pouted 
Grertrude. 

" Pure jealousy on their part in that case," said 
Gustave, gallantly. 

" Well done, cousin ! If you can turn a pretty 
compliment like that, you will console me for the 
lost sight of my favorite ' Beggar,' who longs to say 
such things, but dares not when Margaret is by," 
laughed Gertrude, quite unabashed by the reproof 
in her sister's dark eyes. 

A little piqued at being compared to a beggar — 
an allusion he understood better in a few hours — Gus- 
tave merely remarked that, much as he should have 
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enjoyed his cousins' company aboat the city, they 
must not be at all troubled on his account ; he would 
roam around the streets at his leisure. Smiling her 
approval, Margaret went her way to give old Bertha, 
the housekeeper, her orders for the day's marketing. 

The latter took the first opportunity that offered 
to give the new-comer a thorough looking over. 
Indeed, when she first appeared to him as he was 
picking gooseberries in the garden, he could think 
of nothing but a gigantic beer-tun in petticoats. 
She had a little round head, an honest face with 
shrewd green eyes, and, in spite of her rotundity, 
got over the ground with considerable celerity when 
once under full headway. She always started with 
a series of jerks which caused persons near by to 
shrink involuntarily, for it seemed at the instant 
doubtful which way her ponderous body might roll 
when really in motion. 

There was but one other member of the family, 
whom Gustave met at dinner, a young man of an 
uncertain age called Petro Heslin — ^a most quiet, 
unassuming person, but, for some undefined reason, 
not especially pleasing to Gustave, whom he greeted 
very amiably, kindly expressing a willingness to be 
of service to him either in sightseeing or in business. 
In his reference to his daily duties Gustave found out 
that he was an accountant in the merchant's employ. 

More than once during that first day Gustave 
wondered if this were a Protestant or a Roman 
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Catholic family, or one, like so many others, divided 
against itself. There was nothing tangible on which 
he could base an opinion in regard to any one be- 
sides old Bertha, She spoke openly of attending 
prayers in the cathedral of Notre Dame. Yes, he 
imagined that he saw in the rich folds of Grand- 
mother Ryhove^s dinner-dress a costly rasary, but it 
might have been merely an ornament. 

The state of affairs, as it affected commerce, was 
discussed, but no direct reference to causes was made 
at the table. Gustave was surprised to learn that 
thirty thousand Netherlanders had fled to England, 
there to teach the arts of cloth-making, silk-making 
and dyeing, and that the very ships which once bore 
the Flemish fabrics from Antwerp to England were 
now every week bringing to Holland silk, satin 
and cloth manufactured under Queen Elizabeth's 
protection. 

So far as the table-appointments went, the dinner 
was much grander than any the young German had 
seen, but over the whole ceremony there was a heavi- 
ness and a visible constraint which he attributed to 
the burgher's unpleasant reflections on business mat- 
ters. The merchant's face in repose was exceed- 
ingly gloomy. 

After dinner Gertrude called her sister to the 
window to see something in the street. Gustave, 
hearing the younger girl's light laugh, went forward 
to join them. This seemed also to have been Hes- 
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lin's impulse ; but when halfway across the room, 
he halted and dropped into a chair. 

" It is only a Punch-and-Judy show from Lon- 
don/' said Margaret, adding, " Gertrude never 
wearies of such shows/' 

" Never !'' cried Gertrude ; " the devil is just as 
bewitching every time." 

"See, see, Margaret!" suddenly whispered the 
younger one, under her breath. " There he comes ! 
I know 'tis he." 

Clattering down the street, mounted on a fine 
horse, rode a tall, handsome young man with a mar- 
tial bearing, fair curling hair on his shoulders, a 
pistol in his holster, but wearing no dress that Gus- 
tave had ever seen on a soldier. The young man's 
doublet and hose were ashen-gray and, like his 
short cloak, of the very coarsest materials. A com- 
mon felt hat was pulled over his head, and at his 
side were the pouch and the bowl carried by every 
professional beggar who sat at the street-corner or 
importuned church-goers as they entered the cathe- 
dral doors. 

"'Tis! 'Tis my very own Beggar!" exclaimed 
Gertrude, again. 

" Hush, silly child ! You will shock our cousin. 
German maids have more timid manners, and that 
he is no doubt thinking." Then, turning to Gus- 
tave, she explained : " He is a very distant relative, 
but quite above us in rank, although always most 
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friendly. He has ever made a great pet of Gertrude, 
and has quite spoiled her." 

"But why does she call him a beggar? and why, 
in fact, does he dress like one V^ 

" 'Tis a whim. He is usually bravely attired in 
gold-lace and velvet," replied Gertrude, preparing 
to rattle on with some further explanation ; but 
Margaret, glancing backward, laid a soft hand across 
the red lips and said, 

" Look at the poor little dog with the puppet- 
show. I hope Bertha will fling him a bone." 

Hardly knowing why, Gustave asked no more 
questions ; but somewhat later, speaking very low, 
Margaret said, 

"You heard my father tell of the artisans who 
have fled to England ? Their flight is but one of 
the many results of — Well, the knowledge that 
fifty thousand persons in these provinces have been 
put to death in obedience to the edicts, and that 
fifty thousand more are under the ban. Last April 
three hundred gentlemen of rank marched to the 
council-chamber of the duchess of Parma, in Brus- 
sels — ^you know she represents Philip of Spain — 
and there they petitioned her to beseech the king to 
order a general surcease of the Inquisition and of 
all executions until His Majesty might be made to 
understand that rebellion must follow their continu- 
ance. The prince of Orange assured the duchess 
that these were no seditious rebels, but were loyal, 
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well-born gentlemen. She was greatly excited, and 
Berlaymont, a fierce loyalist, began to gibe and 
called them ^ beggars/ although they came in great 
magnificence. Soon after, Brederode, their leader, 
gave a grand banquet, and in the midst of great 
revel he had a page bring him the leather wallet 
and wooden bowl of a professional beggar. He 
filled the bowl with wine, pushing aside his golden 
goblet, and cried, ^ Long live the Beggars T With 
cheers and uproar every guest put on the wallet 
and drank from the bowl. Then they hung the 
symbols of their new confederacy on a pillar, threw 
salt in their goblets and swore fealty to the king, 
but war against the Inquisition. Afterward they 
adopted this costume, even to wearing lead and cop- 
per medals around their necks. The members dis- 
persed to their homes, and Van Weiss came back 
to Antwerp. He is a brave fellow, but whether he 
is as wise as he is courageous one cannot tell." 

" What success had they with the petition to the 
duchess ?'^ 

" Little enough. She said that her authority did 
not allow her to suspend the Inquisition, but that 
she would despatch an envoy to the king of Spain, 
and everything worthy of his customary benignity 
might be expected as the result ; and she promised 
to give orders to all inquisitors to proceed modestly 
and discreetly in their oiBce." 

Whispering as Margaret now was, her voice 
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thrilled Gustave with its intensity of scorn, indig- 
nation and almost despair, while her grave eyes 
flashed on him a quite sufficient answer, as he im- 
agined, to all unspoken questions about her religious 
attitude. 

" Hardly had she given these orders for modera- 
tion,'' continued Margaret, "when she helped to 
carry them out by having a young tapestry-weaver 
at Oudenarde, who had thrown on the ground the 
holy wafer, arrested by her command. In the 
market-place his right hand was cut off, and he, 
fastened to a stake, was burned to death over a slow 
fire." 

" Oh, Margaret ! Why will you hear and remem- 
ber these blood-curdling things? There always 
have been, and there always will be, wrongs and 
oppressions," put in Gertrude, with childish petu- 
lance. " But if we are not being cruel ourselves, 
and especially if we can hinder nobody else from so 
being, why make ourselves wretched." 

She turned at that to Gustave, adding, 

" Once she was the lightest-hearted sister one could 
desire ; now she looks half the time as solemn as a 
saint in a church picture. Oh how stupid every 
thing is nowadays! — any way, since grandmother 
made father ask the Beggar not to visit us very 
often. I am sure he came seldom enough." 

" Is your grandmother a Bomanist ?" asked Gus- 
tave. 
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'* We have always been Koman Catholics," replied 
Margaret. " Grandmother, who is one of the best 
Christians living, is a very strict one ; Grertrude, so 
far as she knows, is the same — '^ 

" So far as I know !" hotly exclaimed the person 
spoken of. " And I confirmed when I was — '^ 

"My father,^' whispered Margaret, "is silent. 
He never goes now to confession.'^ 

"No more do you, Margaret Ryhove," com- 
mented her sisten 

Gustave looked inquiringly into the pure, earnest 
face, and, meeting his look, she answered, 

" I want to believe exactly as my grandmother 
believes." 

" What ! in the Inquisition f^ was his startled ex- 
clamation. 

" Grandmother says that these cruelties are terri- 
ble mistakes of men, and nothing that has to do with 
the purity of the Holy Church. She says the Span- 
iards are ever bloody, treacherous creatures, and it 
is because they are Spaniards, not because they are 
Koman Catholics, that they are as they are. True 
it is that Netherlanders have never tortured each 
other for religion's sake." 

It struck Gustave that Margaret knew her words 
were feeble and illogical even while she was utter- 
ing them, and her sweet white face wore of a sud- 
den such a weary expression that he gladly echoed 
Gertrude's proposal to go out into the garden, where 
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the long midsummer eve could be spent more cheer- 
fully. 

It was beautiful without, for the warm evening 
air was heavy with the odor of the many roses. A 
little fountain pattered musically. Margaret brought 
out a lute, and Gustave sang to them many German 
songs, and Heslin, who joined them later, had a 
knack at telling comical stories and was an excel- 
lent mimic. He made special efforts to be very 
courteous to Margaret, who treated him with scru- 
pulous politeness. He was most attentive to Grand- 
mother Ryhove, who somewhat later came down the 
walk between the poplars. The moment Heslin 
saw her he rushed into the house for soft cushions 
and a footstool, not resting until she was enthroned 
like a venerable queen. The lace that was crossed 
about her neck and fell from her sleeves was old 
Flemish Trolly Kant fine enough for royalty. 

Gustave wondered if the old lady could be vain 
at her age, and he liked her better after Gertrude 
had explained to him that her father delighted to 
see his mother so arrayed, and really insisted that 
she wear every day the elegant lace which was his 

gift. 

" I tell him,^' laughed Gertrude, " that only that 
we wear no velvet one might fancy us nobility. 
Margaret says she would not be anything but a 
merchant's daughter if she could. I, on the con- 
trary, am quite proud that my mother was related 
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to the Van Weiss family — not very closely, but 
enough to make me proud of my tenth cousin the Beg- 
gar. Oh, you must see him ! He has shaved off 
his beard and has long mustachios like a Turk, and 
he brings me the sweetest little baskets of sugared 
fruits. His sister is very lovely ; she was educated 
in the same convent with Margaret, and they are 
great friends. Her name is Catharina, and some 
time you may see her, for once a year she visits us. 
The Van Weisses are not so rich as we are, but 
they are a very old family. Margaret keeps a chron- 
icle, and sends it to Catharina when the Beggar 
goes home to visit. Their home is in Alkmaar. 
The girls used to write letters, but that was expen- 
sive and dangerous ; for letters get opened and 
things that mean nothing are made to mean any- 
thing. I am sure I don't see how Margaret's ac- 
counts of her embroidery and preserved fruits and 
her new clothes could be dangerous — she can have 
naught else to write — but father stopped the letters, 
and he makes each girl burn the other's chronicle 
after it is read. Catharina writes one for Margaret. 
They are very learned girls to do such a thing. 
When I write all goes crooked, and I know noth- 
ing to put down, or how to spell it in any case. I 
agree with grandmother that it is quite ridiculous, 
these new fashions of having women know so much. 
She thinks it is really immoral. Why, they say 
that Queen Elizabeth of England — " 
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But what " they '^ said never was repeated, for 
Gustave was asked to sing again, and the even- 
ing passed very cheerily. 

The merchant detained Gustave a while after the 
others had retired — he had some other questions to 
ask him before he decided just where to place him at 
work — ^and when he had finished, they went into the 
house together. 

Again the burgher took the candlestick to accom- 
pany Gustave to his chamber. Surprised at the 
motion, the young man protested, but the elder one 
said, 

" I go for a purpose. I forgot something last 
night." 

He closed the chamber door behind them, put 
down the candlestick, darkened the window, and, 
turning to Gustave, asked, 

" Have you anything valuable ?" 

" Why, no, nothing," replied Gustave, again a lit- 
tle surprised, but hastily running over in his mind 
the list of his possessions. " There are only some 
trinkets which I prize because left me by my 
father." 

"No books?" 

" * Books' ?" repeated Gustave. " A few school- 
books and a Bible. It was one of the first copies 
of Luther's translation. My father got it the day 
the first were issued." 

Waiting to hear no more, Ryhove turned to a 
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cabinet that stood near the bed and showed Gustave 
how to push vigorously on a certain cherub's head 
of the carved work, thereby opening a compartment 
where none would ever be looked for. 

" Keep your Bible in there ) never leave it out. 
I am no coward, but I wish no risks taken under a 
roof that covers my children. Good-night ;'' and, 
not waiting for any comment on his command, the 
merchant was gone. 

" Well, well ! I might better have left it in Niirn- 
berg. Hans Sachs would have kept it for me,'' was 
Gustave's reflection when he had restored the cherub's 
head to its normal position. 

If the merchant had candied the book away with 
him, Gustave would have made no objection. To 
read it was, and ever had been, unthought of by the 
young man. 



CHAPTER III. 

MARGARET'S CHRONICLE. 

June 1, 1566. 

MY VERY DEAR CATHARINA : I think it 
by no means certain that you will see any more of 
this my chronicle — for perchance I may destroy it — 
but it amuses me to write therein when I am lonely ; 
so I will go on as if you were surely going to read. 
Since you heard from us we have a young kins- 
man come from Numberg. He is about as old as 
myself, but I feel not yet acquainted with him, for 
he has diverse moods. Often he runs about the 
garden like one mad after that wild boy, my sister 
Grertrude, and they snatch fruit and frolic and pom- 
mel each other until their faces are crimson and their 
locks like those of lunatics. It has happened, 
again, in the twilight — perhaps when Grertrude is 
not by — that he will sit with grandmother and me 
telling of things he loves in Niirnberg, and I per- 
ceive that he has a fine sensitive nature and a good 
heart. He is wondrously fond of architecture and 
of painting and wood-carving, while Gertrude is 
never done quarreling with him because he does not 
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admire Qaentia Matsys as much as one Albrecht 
Diirer, of whose work he is exceediogly fond. He 
says ^tis plain to be seen that Matsys was a black- 
smith, but this is to tease my sister. He has a fine 
soulful voice, and he knows very curious old ballads 
of the master-singers — ^all about love and knights 
and fair cruel ladies. Grandmother likes best to 
hear him chant the religious Minnelieder. He sang 
her a hymn to the Virgin written two hundred years 
ago by one Eberhart von Sax, a Dominican monk, 
and she has petted him ever since, believing him to 
be a true Catholic. 

That mv cousin is not a true Catholic I know of 
a surety, but am I one ? Oh, dear Catharina, some- 
times my heart is like to break with longing for the 
dear old convent-days at Haarlem. Truly the sisters 
were some of them good enough to be saints, and 
none were cruel or revengeful. The holy psalms 
we sang made me calm and peaceful, and what could 
be more beautiful than the sweet stories of the saints 
that they told us ? That is, some of them ; some I 
had ever trouble to believe. Now I am sure of 
nothing and full of unrest. I take my breviary 
and go away alone and kneel down to prayers. I 
look up to the tender, compassionate face of Mary 
mother of God, and I say — not my prayer, but 
"Was she the mother of God, was she anything 
more than what Elizabeth called her — ^blessed among 
women ' because she brought forth a son who was 
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'Jesus' and the 'Son of the Highest'?" The 
Lutherans and the Calvinists tell us that we must 
not pray to Mary, for "es eat Ein Gott und Ein 
Mittkr zwiachen Gott und der Menachen ndmlich 
Chridua Jesus ;^^ and if he is the only Mediator, 
how dare we pray the mother of Jesus to inter- 
cede for us ? So, Catharina, I cannot pray to her ; 
yet when I turn to the corner where hangs my cruci- 
fix, I remember how unworthy I am. Oh, Catharina, 
there is no rest in my soul ! Perhaps this is because 
I have neglected confession and stayed away from 
mass. 

I thought last night I would give up everything 
that I have tried in secrecy to learn from the Script- 
ures, and accept just nothing more nor less than I 
have always been taught ; for what a glorious serv- 
ice we Roman Catholics have, and what magnifi- 
cent temples to our God ! It disgusted me to learn 
that tanners and dyers and hatters, and all sorts of 
ignorant men, have taken to preaching what they 
call the pure gospel. Heslin says that great crowds 
go every Sunday outside the city walls and one never 
before saw such a company. They go armed with 
arquebuses, pistols, pikes, pitchforks, poniards and 
clubs, and stand hours in the blazing sun to hear 
these low-lived, ignorant ranters. 

I do not like Heslin, but he is a perfect mimic, 
and he preached and sang through his nose, and sang 
something that recalled by contrast the exquisite 
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chants, the calm magnificent ceremonials, in our 
most grand cathedral of Notre Dame, and I never 
wanted to hear again of a reformer. Heslin always 
does make me uncomfortable. He has a wonderful 
head for financial matters, and, as trade is now, 
father could not well do without him ; yet he does 
not wholly trust him outside of business. He is re- 
spectful and thoughtful to the last degree in his de- 
meanor toward me ; but when he looks at me some- 
times, slow shivers run over me, as if something 
evil were near. This may happen because of a 
most absurd fancy that my grandmother has at cer- 
tain times spoken of — namely, that Heslin would 
gladly — But I cannot put on record the repul- 
sive idea. This is no time for marrying and giving 
in marriage were there on earth a man save my 
father that I could not dispense with for ever. But 
for father I would have ere this sought peace in a 
nunnery. I find the world full of tumult and un- 
rest. 

Such a good kind father as he is, and always 
80 tenderly drawing from me my innermost 
thoughts ; but, Catharina, that is now quite other- 
wise — not the kindness and love, but the old half- 
playful catechising me as to all I thought and 
did. He watches me with eyes full of interest, and 
I feel assured that he knows how each hour is spent. 
We never talk of religion. I imagine he is so 
shocked by the doings of the Spanish "papists," 
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as he calls them, that he is — I do not know. 
When I was reporting last night what Petro Heslin 
said of the ranting Reformers, ray father suddenly 
inquired, " How knows Heslin of all this ? Has 
he been risking his neck to listen to the heresy ? for 
doubtless he is well aware that every man, woman 
or child who attends these open-air meetings incurs 
a penalty of death." — "Perhaps he speaks from 
rulnor only," I answered ; and then he asked what 
else Heslin said, and, hearing all, he shook his head 
wonderingly, saying, " Of a truth, Heslin speaks of 
what he has seen. But, girl, he lies to you of the 
preachers. Ignorant many of them are, I admit, 
save for the new learning that they have of our 
Lord's own words ; but there are scores of priests 
and unfrocked monks among them now who are 
warning the people against what once they taught. 
There are also most learned preachers, like Ambrose 
Wille, Guy de Bray, Marnier and one Francis 
Junius, whom they call the greatest theologian since 
the days of the apostles. Then, again, child, many 
others have given up wealth and rank and high 
honors to preach what, it seemeth sometimes to me, 
is purer than any gospel preached before high al- 
tars." — " Why, father, have you heard one of these 
preachers ?" I asked. He said quickly " Does not all 
the world talk under its breath of their doctrine ?" 

It was a rarely beautiful evening not long after 
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Gustave^s coming, and, by a chance that he enjoyed, 
he found Margaret and her father together in the 
garden without the other members of the family. 
To a family-group Heslin always felt at liberty to 
join himself, and Gustave disliked him. The 
burgher was very cheerful and Margaret was in one 
of her most delightful moods. The glow faded in 
the west, the birds ceased twittering and the stars 
came out, while all chatted and sang. Suddenly 
at a little gate in the end of the garden came a 
smart rapping, and then followed a bit of a popular 
song caroled forth by a musical masculine voice. 

" ^Tis that bold Beggar Van Weiss. Go let him in, 
daughter," said the burgher, in a tone half pleased, 
half provoked. 

A moment after, the soi-disant mendicant ap- 
peared. His handsome face attracted Gustave even 
in the dim light, and his dashing air was in absurd 
contrast to his habiliments. 

" Nicholas Van Weiss," exclaimed the burgher 
after responding to his visitor's cordial greeting and 
making Gustave known, " if you were son of mine, 
I have some thought that I should thresh you 
soundly." 

" Faith, good friend, I know not for which sin, 
but you could hardly go amiss," laughed Van Weiss, 
adding, " Where is that sweet-pickle little lady-love 
of mine ? IVe a pocketful of confects for sweet- 
ening her yet more." 
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" Oh, Nicholas, cease your nonsense-talk to Ger 
trude; she is getting far too big," remonstrated 
Margaret. 

" Eight you are about her getting big, and oh the 
fury she fell into one day of late when I told her 
that at twenty she would be the image of old 
Bertha !" 

" Van Weiss," continued the burgher, " what do 
you and your roystering crowd of nobles do that pa- 
rade the streets and revel with your leader at his man- 
sion ? What do you fancy that you are doing for the 
Netherlands ? You bewilder the magistrates until 
they would gladly be rid of you. The Reformers 
say that you are their avowed friends, but they like 
not your wild performances. Why go about like 
mummers at a masque? Are not the times grave 
enough to sober even fools ?" 

" ' Even fools ' ! Thanks, dear Ryhove ! You 
were ever sincere," laughed Van Weiss, turning to 
Gustave with a gay jest about the privilege of liv- 
ing with a truth-teller ; then, growing suddenly ve- 
hement, he exclaimed, bringing his shapely hand 
vigorously down on his Beggar's wallet, "Jesters 
and madcaps we may seem now, but I tell you that, 
as surely as some of us are the descendants of those 
old hard-fighting, crusading, freebooting kings of 
Holland and Friesland, time will show whether we 
are to cringe and die before a foreign soldiery and 
priesthood. Men shall yet hear of the Beggars, in 
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castle or hut, on the sea and in the forest — not play- 
ing, as now, but proving what maddened men may 
accomplish. We are desperately in earnest, Ry- 
hove, whatever you may think." 

" It looks not so to us plain folk," 

f^And there you wrong us. Yes, I know the 
magistrates have sent a deputation to Brussels ask- 
ing Regent Margaret to order us out of Antwerp. 
Theyiave done a much wiser thing as well, for they 
have so earnestly demanded that William of Orange 
should come himself to Antwerp that 'tis now set- 
tled that he comes before a fortnight." 

" Thank God for that !" cried the burgher ; " for, 
under God, our prince is the hope of the Nether- 
lands." 

" Ay, but he treads a narrow path between two 
chasms. The Spaniards say he is at heart a traitor 
to Philip ; the Papists call him a heretic ; the Re- 
formers are not yet sure enough of his support to 
claim him: they say he is no Calvinist nor Lu- 
theran." 

" ^ They say 1 they say ' !" hotly cried Ryhove, 
" Can they not see that never was there a man with 
more love to his country — more unselfish devotion 
to it ? He has imperial blood and vast possessions ; 
he might have sought glory with ease, and won it 
after a fashion. Is he not pouring out his wealth 
like water and proving that he would shed every 
drop of his blood for our liberties ? Calvinist or 

4 
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Lutheran, or neither, he is a God-feainng, brave, 
kind prince, and he hates the Inquisition as he hates 
the hell whence it came." 

" And to hell he will banish it again if God give 
him help," returned Van Weiss, made grave by the 
elder man's earnestness. " He is too grand a nature 
for small creatures to comprehend. They say he 
is no Calvinist because he hates persecution of 
Catholics and forbids it in every letter of instruction 
to his agents. Some say, however, that he struggles 
not for us, but to found a dynasty." 

" I tell you," roared the burgher, " that no purer, 
nobler hero ever lived than our ^ Father William,' 
old though I am to call him by that title." Then, 
moderating his voice, he continued : " It is now ten 
years since I have seen the prince save at a distance. 
I never expect to see such another gorgeous pageant 
as that day in Brussels when the emperor Charles 
resigned his sovereignty. I saw the emperor, Philip 
his son and the prince of Orange standing side by 
side — the crippled, prematurely gray emperor with 
his ugly Burgundian lower jaw coming so far out 
beyond the upper one that he could not bring to- 
gether his few broken teeth or speak intelligibly, 
and Philip the narrow-chested, spindle-legged, big- 
mouthed whited sepulchre !" 

" Have a care, man," whispered the by no means 
too cautious Beggar ; " your wall overhangs a fre- 
quented street." 
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" Well^ after no such pattern was our noble prince, 
on whose shoulder the emperor leaned to read his 
abdication-brief. He was tall, handsome, with lofty 
brow, dark skin, but finely-cut features — a face where 
even then thought had caused lines, and he not 
twenty-three. I should suppose that he need not 
have greatly changed. And coming soon, you say ?" 

" Within a fortnight," replied Van Weiss ; and 
then, a little afraid of the burgher's sometimes too 
copious reminiscences, he turned to Margaret and 
Gustave. 

The latter had listened eagerly to the conversa« 
tion, for he was quite ignorant of what had been 
fast making history during his boyhood. Princes 
and royalty outside the old berg at home had 
seemed of trifling interest hitherto. Margaret had 
been no less intent. Her father's praises of Prince 
William stirred her into a fast-increasing hero-wor- 
ship. She thrilled with enthusiasm akin to the re- 
ligious fervor which she had felt in hearing rehearsed 
the saintly exploits of holy monks of old. 

" Come in ! Come in for a glass of wine and a 
game of cards," said Ryhove, suddenly. " It grows 
a little chill out here ;" and, rising from his big 
chair slowly, as became so ponderous a person, he 
led the way. 

Gustave, bringing up the rear, took sudden note 
of the strangely-irregular shadow of a poplar tree, 
but even as he looked it vanished. " It was that 
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Witch Gertrude/' he thought, a second later, when 
she darted out on Van Weiss and greeted him like 
the hoyden she was. 

Gustave was about to withdraw with the half 
thought that to a young man like Van Weiss he 
might seem only a stupid lad, but without a trace 
of condescension Nicholas began a pleasant chat 
with him. He declared his ardent admiration of 
Niirnberg, which he had once visited, and then he 
made them laugh uproariously with his execrable 
Grerman. 

" Aren't you ashamed of yourself, cousin," cried 
Gertrude, " not to speak it as well as I can — which 
Gustave says is quite perfectly — and to talk Spanish 
and French instead ?'' 

" It is a pity. Suppose I should daily sit at your 
garden gate there ? You may come and feed me 
with fruit, pelt me with roses and instruct me in 
German, while I will criticise your manners most 
freely." 

" Which Margaret says that you more than any 
one else have spoiled. No, indeed ! Grandmother 
would rather have a dozen real beggars for ever on 
the steps than one counterfeit like you." 

" And why ?" laughed Van Weiss. " Truly, she 
is courteous to me when we meet." 

'^ Oh, you personally she admires," coolly said 
Gertrude." " She advises me some day to marry 
a man with just such beautiful brown eyes as yours, 
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only with a finer nose. Yours is quite out of pro- 
portion, you know. It is your belonging to such a 
vagabond set of heretical gentlemen that she dis- 
likes." 

Shocked as Margaret was, she had to echo the 
laughter that rang through the room, while Van 
Weiss bowed nearly to the ground in mock-gallantry 
before saucy Grertrude. Not a whit confused, she 
cracked his confects between her pretty white teeth, 
in her enjoyment filling her plump cheeks as full as 
any greedy child would have done. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BY HOVE HOUSEHOLD. 

"VrO one could live a more blameless, peaceful life 
-L^ than Grandmother Ryhove. For years she 
had followed day after day the same routine, until 
the Ryhove household had become to her the world. 
She had no real understanding of the political or 
religious matters that filled the mind of her son with 
apprehension by day and haunted his dreams by 
night. He rejoiced in her ignorance of these things, 
and protected her in it most sedulously. Margaret 
had passed her girlhood in a convent school ; Ger- 
trude, hating learning, had concerned herself with 
nothing more troublesome than her embroidery ; old 
Bertha, who heard Antwerp matters discussed in 
the markets, had been warned to keep unpleasant 
truths to herself; so, seeing no horrors, reading noth- 
ing but her prayers, the old lady passed her time 
serenely, busy from dawn until dark. Every morn- 
ing, in the plainest attire, she looked to the ways of 
the household. She seldom went out even to church, 
and since her daughter-in-law's death they had few 
invited guests, grief, as she supposed, having made 
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the burgher fond of seclusion. Afternoons the old 
lady dozed a little, sitting upright in her chair and 
making sure that the girls were near her sewing on 
some quaint handiwork or adding a new garment to 
their linen-chests. Later she arrayed herself in 
sumptuous attire, gossiped a little about her early 
life, planned the sending of food or clothing to some 
poor family whom Bertha had been charged to keep 
watch over ; or if she were in the mood, she gave 
the girls wise, tender little counsels about their fu- 
ture, for " I cannot be always with you, my dear 
ones." 

The afternoon of the day following the visit of 
Van Weiss, Margaret was alone with the old lady 
in a pleasant upper room whose oriel-window over- 
looked the garden, where Gertrude was loitering. 
Margaret had seated herself before her embroidery- 
frame, whereon was a strange design of heraldic em- 
blems and animals unlike any known creature of 
the fish, flesh or fowl variety. Grertrude's frame 
was near at hand. 

" Had you not better call the child ?" said grand- 
mother. " She will sport there until sundown and 
never once think of her task. It is so remark- 
able that girls have changed as they have since I 
was young. Why, I married your grandfather when 
I was three months older than Gertrude is now, and 
I thought young ladies of your age quite unfortu- 
nate if they were not well married and comfortably 
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settled for life f' and the old lady sighed in a sug- 
gestive way. 

"Let Grertrude stay away a while, grandmother, 
and we can have a quieter talk together." 

" Surely we will," replied Madame Ryhove, with 
a suspicion quite far from the truth about the sub- 
ject of which Margaret might talk. 

The young girl was in no haste to begm, but 
fixed her gaze on a tryptych, or three-paneled pict- 
ure of the Crucifixion, painted by a Cologne master 
since then famous, and seemed lost in a study of the 
terribly realistic wounds of the suffering Saviour. 
Suddenly she startled her grandmother with the in- 
quiry, 

"How dare a human being think of happiness? 
What right have I to be one moment at rest ?" 

" What does the child mean ? Are you not young, 
and I may say — for you are not vain — fair as a 
flower to look upon? Have you not everything 
that wealth can supply ?" 

" That is just the reason that I question my right 
to ease. My Lord had not where to lay his head ; 
the saints were all persecuted for righteousness^ sake. 
I hear of no one who wins heaven without enduring 
great suffering. The saints, who inflicted every pen- 
ance and privation on themselves, and who were 
most cruelly treated by others — ^they are the ones 
whom Christ himself has permitted to bear the stig- 
mata." 
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A deep shadow fell on the sweet, placid face of 
the old lady, who glanced half unconsciously at the 
soft lace around her wrinkled hands. With no 
thought save of herself the young girl continued : 

" We suffer nothing ; we live in luxury. What 
are we doing for our souls ? You are good because 
in the past you have become so, but I am not, al- 
though I wish to be. Last night I would not — I 
could not — lie in my soft bed ; I stretched myself 
on the floor, and was glad the hard wood hurt me. 
To-day I ate not one-half that I desired, but I can- 
not feel that my conscience is eased. The faintness 
only gives me a dull pain in my head. Grand- 
mother, does your religion comfort you when you 
are in need of comfort?'' 

The old lady's eyes filled with tears at the really 
agonized tone of the child whom she considered al- 
most faultless, but her answer was truthful and in a 
measure soothing : 

" It did not always comfort me, and maybe it 
would not now if I had not given up trying to be 
like the saints, and it never comforted me when I 
thought how wicked I was." 

"But we are wicked, and ought we not to think, 
if we would escape fearful punishment hereafter, 
and do you not want to have the peace that the 
saints sometimes enjoyed, and the holy ecstasies, 
and to see visions ?" cried Margaret, with wistful 
eyes. 
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The old lady seemed struggling to put her inmost 
thoughts into words as she faltered, 

" I never could be a saint, Margaret. I once 
tried extreme penances and fastings, and I could not 
get peace. I prayed and prayed until it came to 
me that I was not worthy to be one of these great 
and holy ones, but that the Saviour would let me 
love him because he knew I must.'^ Her voice was 
very touching in its meekness as she went on : 
" The very good here below will be honored and 
praised in heaven hereafter, no doubt, but some way, 
child, I know in my soul that after I have purged 
away my sins in purgatory I shall get into the 
kingdom of heaven, and it will be glory enough for 
me to see the Lord and to love him. Perhaps it is 
wicked, but I don't dread even pui^tory, because 
if he sees that I need it I will spend my time there 
singing in my soul : 

' Here brief is the sighing, 

And brief is the crjdng ; 

The life there is endless, 

The joy there is endless, 

And ended the strife.* " 

This was a view of purgatory that Margaret had 
never taken, and she doubted if it was quite ortho- 
dox. 

" Yes, I am very sinful," said the old lady, again 
glancing at her rich attire, " but the things wherein 
I may seem most wicked to others are not what most 
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trouble my conscience. For example, it makes your 
dear father happy to give me these rare laces and 
silks because I was poor when he was a lad. I enjoy 
them because they are pretty and I see him look 
glad and pleased at me, but, dear heart, I could be 
happy as ever in a gown like Betters work-dress." 

"I would like to know — " began Margaret, and 
paused from an instinct of delicacy ; then, pushing 
aside her basket of silks and the frame, she dropped 
at the old lady's feet, saying, " It might help me to 
know what kind of sins make you miserable, if you 
would tell me.'' 

"Thinking wrong thoughts about matters that 
are allowed by our Holy Church or those who rep- 
resent it. No doubt infidel Lutherans and ranting 
Calvinists are bad, disorderly persons and possessed 
by devils, but our Lord cast out devils without 
hurting the poor sinners. I hear that the Church 
has been very severe. I cannot make it seem right 
to burn and torture the wicked in this world, but 
perhaps it is not done." 

A sickening sense of all that of which her grand- 
mother was kept in ignorance swept over Margaret, 
and she was silent a few minutes before she said, 

" Perhaps I could have been better if I had be- 
come a religious. Of course I should have been." 

To affirm the contrary was " thought " quite too 
'* advanced " for Grandmother Ryhove's day and 
generation, but she said, 
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" It seems to me, dear child, that to be the com- 
fort of the home is something that cannot displease 
God, neither can it if he sees you try to make Grer- 
ti*ude a more thoughtful girl, and if you pray and 
are very kind to the poor. When have you been to 
confession ?" 

" Nicholas van Weiss was here last night," ex- 
claimed Margaret, with a sudden impulse to divert 
the old lady's attention from the last matter men- 
tioned. Her success was immediate, for the good 
lady began minute inquiries about his appearance, 
his conversation, and, as usual, expressed great dis- 
approbation of what she learned. 

Gertrude, meanwhile, surprised not to be sum- 
moned to her embroidery, but without the least in- 
tention of going to work of her own accord, sought 
out old Bette, as they called Bertha, to have a bit 
of chat with her. She found the old servant knit- 
ting under the gnarled pear tree near her special 
domains, and opened conversation by aisking, 

" Did you see my fine Beggar last night ?'' 

" ^ Fine beggar,' indeed 1 The world must be 
going upside down when a Van Weiss takes up that 
trade. What has crazed him, do you think?'' 

"Naught has hurt his wits. 'Tis a freak, or a 
new guild, perhaps, or — I know not what." 

" Nick was ever full of freaks. I mind well, 
when he was not able to stand on his legs, how he 
pulled a big silver mug over his yellow head, and 
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so tight a fit was it we wellnigh took the scalp off 
him before ever he was freed." 

" Then you came here from the Van Weiss house, 
Bette ?" 

" Yes. I was bom in the little village of Egmont, 
near to the castle and the abbey ; but when I was a 
girl not yet in my teens, I went to Alkmaar, which 
is near Egmont, and I grew up with the Van Weiss 
family. They have good blood, but no estates, and 
so what they lacked in money they made up in pride. 
There was an older son than Nicholas, but he died, 
and a daughter, who went off with the sweating- 
sickness that came over from London. Oh, it was 
dreadful !" began Bette, with sudden animation, for 
maladies and their cures were her favorite topics of 
discourse. " She had a pain in her neck, then a 
warm vapor ran over her, then thirst and — " 

" Never mind, Bette ; you will make me ill if you 
tell me all that." 

" Well, if you never learn of illness, how will you 
know what ails you ? Some got well, and to this 
day I know what was given them — a mixture of red 
sorrel, red roses, yellow sanders, spikenard, cinna- 
mon, saffron, citron-seeds, scaled earth, prepared 
pearls, with gold-leaf well ground, and taken in a 
little vinegar."* 

Gertrude was paying no attention whatever, but 
Bette prosed away just the same : 

*Actnal prescription given in 1551 by famous doctors. ' 
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" I don't know but the very best remedy, after 
all, was the good old simple one of broth and jelly 
of viper's flesh. Everybody knows how that puri- 
fies the blood." 

" Nicholas's mother is dead, and Catharina and 
the father are all alone now in Alkmaar. Are they 
still poor, I wonder?" 

" Not rich — your father has ten times as much — 
but there were always comfort and hospitality in the 
old house, Nicholas was a plague, but his heart is 
warm." 

" Why does Grandmother Ryhove speak so sharply 
of him, Bette ?" 

" Because she is fond of him and she cannot see 
why he will dress in this outlandish way. And she 
is vexed that he does not do some wonderful thing 
and distinguish himself, for it is time Margaret 
married." 

" What has that got to do with it ?" quoth Ger- 
trude, sedately eating gooseberries. 

" What an empty-head we have here !" was Bette's 
contemptuous ejaculation. " If Nicholas van Weiss 
knows when he sees a woman who is fit for a prince, 
he knows our Margaret's worth. And who else is 
there for her, any way ?" 

Grertrude stared, her mouth wide open in readi- 
ness for the next berry. 

" Isn't her linen-chest full to overflowing, and 
isn't she seventeen ?" asked Bette, argumentatively. 
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" And must I marry somebody as soon as my 
chest is full ? Then glad I am that I have been as 
idle as grandmother says that I am. But I don't 
think Margaret wants to marry, or that Van Weiss 
ever thought of it/' remarked Gertrude, swallowing 
the gooseberry ; then, jerking her head to one side 
like a plump robin, she chirped, " Who will be for 
me if my chest ever is full? I hate strangers. 
Would it not be best to tell grandmother to say to 
Cousin Nicholas that if he does not want my sister 
nor she him, and if I must some time marry some- 
body, I would take him in prefer — " But the ex- 
pression on old Bette's face caused her to cry, 
" Well, what is the matter now? One would think 
you had chewed up a sour gooseberry yourself. 
These are not half ripe." 

" Never tell my chatter to your grandmother. Do 
you think she tells me what she is thinking? But I 
guess, of course, as to all that.'' 

" Then I guess that you are wide of the truth, 
Bette. But never mind ; tell me what sort of a place 
Alkmaar is. Margaret has promised to tease father 
to let me go with her when next she visits Catha- 
nna. 

A long rambling talk followed, and from the Van 
Weiss family Bette went to other people associated 
with her younger days, and by and by to her old 
neighbors. Then followed marvelous tales fully 
accredited by Gertrude (as, indeed, they might have 
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been by Margaret or her graudniother) of changeling 
children who were really evil spirits, and similar 
wonders. It was not until Gertrude had heard full 
particulars of a jSsherman's child who ate as much 
as five men and finally flew off with the devil as he 
passed over the chimney at midnight, and again a 
pleasanter tale regarding a lost child fed and warmed 
by an angel in the form of an old woman, that she 
bethought herself that the afternoon was far spent. 
As she sauntered off she turned back to amaze old 
Bette with one more of her surprising propositions : 
" If you cannot let me tell my grandmother to say 
it, I might tell the Beggar himself that he could 
wait for me if I would do as well as Margaret. I 
am so tired of the garden and embroidery ! If he 
would take me to fiteSj and show me a Punch-and- 
Judy show whenever he knew of one, and keep 
on bringing sweet things, we could be happy. I 
could, and he is happy enough any time." Then, 
humming a merry song, the younger Miss Ryhove 
proceeded to find her grandmother and sweetly re- 
ceive the merited rebuke for idleness. 

MAEGABErS CHRONICLE. 

July 11, 1566. 

In the last part of this chronicle, written in June, 
I told you that I never wanted to hear the name of 
a Reformer, or something like that. So I felt then, 
but your brother Nicholas one evening told me about 
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the field-meetings which were, and are, being held 
all over the Low Countries, as probably you know. 
In spite of the fact that the duchess-regent has of- 
fered a reward of seven hundred crowns to the man 
who will bring her a preacher dead or alive, thou- 
sands of people go every Sunday just the same, and 
the preachers send her word that they fear not death, 
for if they fall better men will fill their places. 
Nicholas tells me that Tournay last Sunday was 
simply emptied of its inhabitants, and the streets 
silent as if pestilence had swept them. 

The magistrates cannot, or will not, suppress these 
armed assemblies or arrest the preachers. In Flan- 
ders, Nicholas says, the people put up barricades as 
around a camp and strong mounted men keep guard. 
Right here outside Antwerp last Sunday were gath- 
ered over twenty thousand people, and half were 
gentry — nobles, rich merchants and notables — ^as 
well as laborers of every class. The men went armed, 
but everything was orderly, and they all marched 
peacefully back into the city when the services were 
over. The duchess ordered the meeting suppressed 
by the guild militia, but it could not be done. Nich- 
olas says that this is the turning-point in our Neth- 
erland affairs, for the king will never grant the 
preaching of these Reformers and the people will 
never give it up ; so there must be civil war ere long. 

Now, after hearing all this, Catharina, I was more 
desirous than ever I was before for anything what- 

6 
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ever to go myself to one of these field- meetings and 
hear what men would preach who were enough in 
earnest to give their lives for their belief. I had 
suspected for a few weeks that my father had been 
in the habit of going, because before he would enter 
his private room on Sunday and ask me not to dis- 
turb him he would embrace me very affectionately — 
almost as if he might be bidding me a good-bye. 
Again, after so doing, one day I saw him leave the 
house, and I am sure that he had concealed his 
weapons on his person, for certain of them were gone 
from their accustomed place. Well, at first I thought 
I would beg father to take me with him ; then I 
feared that it would equally distress him to refuse 
my entreaty or to comply with it, and all the house 
would know. I reasoned that there could not be 
such extreme danger if the militia would not act, 
and, while prominent persons might be marked, quiet 
women would be unnoticed. Of course I could not 
go alone, but an idea came to me as I pondered all 
these things. This boy Gustave Maxfeldt is a strong, 
brave fellow, and I have reason to approve him more 
each day. He is very irreligious (I mean he has 
no religion), but he is kind, pure-hearted and stanch. 
When I had talked with him a little, I saw that he 
was curious to attend one of these assemblies, and he 
had not a fear. Thereupon J asked him if he 3\jould 
accompany me. He said gladly for mine own sake, 
but would it not in the first place displease my 
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father (whom I meant to tell the moment I was 
again at home) and would it be wise ? for a dozen 
people might recognize me, and by telling later make 
trouble for father, who is not known as a heretic. 
This was a prudent forethought, and I was discour- 
aged for a while ; then I remembered a dress that 
Grertrude in one of her wild freaks had bought in 
Haarlem. It is the common costume of a Frisian 
peasant-girl, and I proposed to my cousin that I should 
wear that; that he go not with me all the way, but 
only near enough to protect me should I need pro- 
tection. He agreed to this, and all seemed well ex- 
cept this deception of my father ; that did trouble 
my conscience. Perhaps I ought also to have re- 
flected that I planned something not quite maidenly, 
but, Catharina, I am torn with conflict and weary 
with struggles after a faith that can satisfy my soul. 
If there is help from man, I want it. Gustave I 
trust as my own brother ; I have an instinct that 
tells me he is worthy of such trust and friendship. 
I would not go a rod with Heslin. I tried on the 
dress, but the moment I showed myself Gustave said 
it would not do. Notwithstanding there are scores 
of such costumes to be seen daily, he said I was 
in some way conspicuous. I never thought the dress 
anything but ugly before, but I knew, when I looked 
in the mirror, that my hands and feet were not clumsy 
enough, nor was my face sun-burned ; and he said 
that rude men might speak to me, and the thought 
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made me ready to give up all. He asked me if I 
could not dress as plainly as a very poor widow or 
an elderly working-woman might, and cover as much 
of my face as possible. Accordingly, with a few 
things that I borrowed secretly from Grandmother 
and old Bette, I satisfied him. He went just be- 
hind me in the crowds and near at other times, and 
after telling me to droop my head and not walk 
with much spring in my steps we went utterly un- 
disturbed. 

It was a most beautiful day, and as we walked 
along the streets under the trees, hearing the birds 
singing first, then the sweet quarter-hour chiming 
of the melodious bells of Notre Dame, I felt lighter- 
hearted than for weeks. I suppose it was the ex- 
citement of doing something instead of ceaseless brood- 
ing. Soon we came upon crowds of people all 
streaming in one direction — very silent, solemn peo- 
ple, notwithstanding many were in appearance gro- 
tesque. There were men with every kind of old 
and new weapon — butchers, bakers and weavers and 
dyers with pikes, matchlocks and javelins, as Hes- 
lin said — but among them were people of rank with 
gold-hilted swords, and many ladies, along with 
working- women looking like myself. They gath- 
ered at every corner, until we went out of the city by 
tens of thousands in orderly ranks. Once outside 
the town, thousands more came swarming from all 
the country around about, men, women and children, 
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on horseback, with donkeys and on foot. Pale- 
faced lads peddled hymn-books. I did not think 
but that it was to make money until Gustave whis- 
pered, "They incur the death-penalty for every 
copy sold, but, as they can die but once, they sell 
thousands — or they could if they had them ready." 

When we reached the place appointed, they col- 
lected the women nearest the preacher and where 
they were least exposed in case of — I know not 
exactly what, but suppose if the militia were to come, 
which Nicholas says is not greatly feared, for only 
foreign troops would attack our countrymen. Oh, 
it was so strange ! Over us the sky, blue and cloud- 
less, grass and field-poppies under our feet, the birds 
singing, and the great army of earnest-faced people, 
many of them looking as I have lately felt : " If 
there is new light and truth for my soul, I will 
have it." 

Suddenly all the people began to sing a psalm, 
and it went up to heaven with a volume of sound 
so grand that the tears ran down my face in streams. 
Gustave is ever full of fun with our Gertrude, so 
I bethought me he would jest, but he only said, 

" Is it not wonderful ? It must have been thus 
with the crusaders when they saw Jerusalem." 

" Ay, ay, my lad !" said an old man near us. 
" We see the New Jerusalem nearer and more beau- 
tiful than ever we pictured it before, and we know 
that we have a title to a mansion in it; but it is not 
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on earth we'll sing songs of triumph : it will be 
blood — blood, fire and sword. But God rules." 

For a moment I could not hear the psalm nor see 
the cloudless sky, his words sent such horror over me ; 
then I reflected that because God rules there must 
be an end to wickedness. Perhaps the Catholics 
may yet see everything that is right in the Reformers 
and the Reformers leave off all their objectionable 
ways, and both unite in doing good and bringing 
about peace. 

When the singing ended, a great silence came over 
the mass of people. They scarcely moved lest the 
persons who were far removed should lose a word 
spoken by the preacher. He was a slight-framed 
man, about forty, with large dark eyes that had great 
rings under them, and he was deathly white. They 
say he wore himself out in his monastery with 
penances and fastings for his sins and in his strug- 
gles after peace and holiness. His manner was very 
quiet at first and I feared his voice would be un- 
equal to the strain, but it was clear, penetrating, and 
gathered strength as he went on. He read from the 
New Testament these words and talked four hours 
on them (only the people sang psalms several 
times while he rested. It is feared that the king 
may hinder the assemblies soon, and all want to hear 
as much as possible while they have the opportu- 
nity) : 

" But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
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love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ ; 
by grace ye are saved/' And again : " For by grace 
ye are saved" (or, saved here and hereafter, he ex- 
plained), " and that grace is through faith, and that 
not of yourself. It is the gift of God.'' Especially 
he asked us to take note of the next verse — that 
we were not saved " of works, lest any man should 
boast." 

Now, Catharina, when I tell you about that long 
sermon, I fear you will think that you have always 
known the truths of it. So in a way we have, but 
I never understood before that the order in which 
they stand makas all the difference between heaven 
and earth, as one might say. I always thought that 
Christ died because — Well, because he was holy, and 
so the wicked Jews hated him ; that he arose and 
went into heaven, where with the blessed Virgin 
and the saints (who like him were put to death) he 
and they intercede for us ; that we here on earth strive 
by prayer, penance,^ fasting and good deeds to de- 
serve their pity and to make up where their inter- 
cession fails, and so we work out our own salvation 
" mit furcht und zitternJ' Then, when we are as 
good as our utmost efforts can make us, God will 
approve and love us. This seemed all just and a 
great deal more than poor sinners deserve, but how 
hard it has become as a rule of life for me in these 
last few months ! I love my beautiful home, and I 
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have rich attire and delicate food. I do fast and 
wear the little harsh cross that bruises my flesh, but 
only think of the privations and agonies of St. Cath- 
arine, St. Theresa, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. 
Clara and those holy women, as compared to my lit- 
tle efforts ! I am like one of whom I read in the 
lives of these saints. She said : 

" I want to combine my aspirations toward heaven 
with my earthly sympathies, and I find this impos- 
sible. I fall ; I rise, but only to fall again. I have 
neither the calm satisfaction of a soul reconciled to 
God nor can I taste joyfully the pleasures of the 
world. I try to think, and cannot think ; disgust 
and weariness of life seize on me, and in the midst 
of pious meditation and prayers — nay, in the midst 
of the services of the church — I am impatient until 
the bell rings and relieves me of duties to which I 
can give but half my heart." 

That is I, Catharina, and again I have to re- 
flect how awful is the state of those who are not 
working out their salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. Gertrude, for instance, fears nothing; she 
prays, but never fasts save at set times, and never 
mortifies her flesh. Were she to die, how long 
might she not suffer in purgatory? And father, 
who is at heart a disbeliever in half the priests tell 
us — But how I have wandered from the sermon ! 
However, my idea was to show you how the preacher 
reversed all this by beginning at once to show us 
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that God loves sinners now, and ever has loved 
them ; that our blessed Saviour came because God 
so loved the world ; that if we ever love him it is be- 
cause he first loved us, and we never, never can earn 
or deserve that love by our own merits or good 
deeds. 

He told us that faith is God's gift, free to us if 
we earnestly desire it, and that this faith shows us 
our Lord and his free salvation ; then, when we 
trust ourselves, soul and body, for ever to our blessed 
Saviour, we are redeemed and saved now — here — 
as surely as if we were with the sainte on high. 
Good works will never save us, but it is a sure sign 
that we are not saved if we neglect prayer and have 
not true charity. 

Oh, I am not giving you any clear report, after 
all ; so 1 wish with my whole heart that you could 
have been there. The first hour he talked of noth- 
ing but " the great love of our God, who is rich in 
compassion '' toward us, and how all we have to 
do is to open our hearts and by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ receive that help and love. How his 
eyes shone and his face lighted up as he told what 
that realization had meant to him after twenty years 
of prayers at midnight on stone floors, of wearing 
every kind of torture invented for penance, and after 
ruining his health — ^as he has ruined it — ^ail-need- 
lessly. 

The second hour he told who are dead in sins, 
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and then how we may all be made alive through 
the atonement of Christ. 

After the first hour or two my mind was so full 
of wonderful, cx)nflicting, new and newly-conceived 
old ideas that I should have fallen into one of my 
long meditation-moods if the surroundings would 
have allowed. I think it was by reason of some em- 
phasis or gesture of the preacher, but I never again 
can hear the word " loving-kindness," without fancy- 
ing it in some way like that sunlight falling warm 
on us from the summer sky, and all-tremulous 
through it now and then the singing of birds. 

Gustave I forgot until it was near time to go 
home. He came just after the sermon ended, and 
we were among the first to return to the city, though 
for miles behind and on every side the roads were 
black with the throngs. There was perfect order 
and no tumult but the psalm-singing ; that was like 
the roar of many waters. 

Gustave told me he had seen my father there, and 
he was almost certain that he saw Heslin also, but 
he might be mistaken. We did not talk much. 
I like Gustave's frankness. He walked along a 
while silent, then he said, 

" In times like these he is a shallow-pate who has 
no fixed opinions — or, at least, who strives not to 
have any. I have thought creeds and theology were 
for priests and disputant Reformers, but, by my 
soul, Margaret, so long as I have a soul I think it 
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behoves me to find out if it is alive or dead, I took 
the task away from my confessor years ago, and have 
ever since neglected it/' 

Then Gustave said that he had his father's Bible, 
and told me where he kept it, also that I might read 
it daily. He himself had never studied it, but I 
think he has a desire to examine it now for himself. 

That evening, when my father was alone in his 
own room, I went to him and told him everything 
I had done. He looked very much startled, and he 
reproved me, but not harshly. He told me I must 
never again go without his permission or with any 
one but himself. If he had been sure the militia 
would not have been sent to suppress the meetings, 
so that there might have been a fray and disorder, 
he would have taken me himself. 

Catharina, I am now certain that my father sym- 
pathizes with these Reformers, if he is not a heretic 
himself. He told me quite frankly that he had 
given up his belief in much that our Church holds 
true. He said that a few years before I was born 
there began what was called " the Council of Trent,'' 
and it came to an end only about three years ago. 
The acts and decrees of that council have all along 
set him thinking about right and wrong, and finally 
to reading the Bible. The last act of the council 
declared the pope infallible, and he said that he 
never could believe that, because no one save our 
Lord that ever bore man's image here on earth 
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could say, "I am the truth." When the field- 
meetings began, father said he went to hear what 
tlie preachers taught, and every sermon heard— es- 
pecially this one 1 had listened to — convinced him 
that the gospel preached by the holy apostles had 
been corrupted by men in the Church until the 
Church itself, as Luther, the apostate monk, declared, 
is fallen and defiled. No, not exactly the Church, 
but what Roman Catholics call the Church. 

Father says Christ's true ChuR»h on earth is 
made up of all who love Christ as their Redeemer, 
trust to his merits for salvation, do his will and keep 
his commandments. He says, too, that those com- 
mandments are not " grievous," and this the Bible 
asserts, although the Church, with penance, has 
made them so. 

A great many things that had troubled me were 
cleared away as I sat alone with father in the twi- 
light. He says he has not known until lately just 
where he stood, but that now he shall openly avow 
himself a Protestant. He does not think that all 
Catholics are wicked, but says they are ignorant in 
many cases. He says dear grandmother is a true 
Christian because she has cleaved so close to her faith 
in the Saviour that she has unconsciously passed 
over a great deal of error. He advised me never to 
worry her with argument, but to apply myself to 
studying the New Testament and reading it to her ; 
then gradually the darkness in both our minds will 
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be driven out by the light that always comes from 
God's holy word. 

Now, CathariDa, I should not write all this so 
trustfully to you if Nicholas had not told me that 
you are called " heretical/' and that you go no 
more to mass and to confession. 

Father was very solemn and loving. Indeed, 
I never knew him to take me so perfectly into 
his confidence, but he said I was very like my 
mother and she was a wise and thoughtful woman ; 
that he had feared for us if worse persecutions should 
arise, and his natural affection had almost caused him 
to wish that we might remain undisturbed in our 
old belief. He now felt that w^as cowardice, and 
from this time forth he must be outspoken. I can- 
not tell you what a strange impression it made 
on me when he warned me most earnestly not to 
mistake a rejection of error for a reception of the 
truth. One may disbelieve in the supremacy of the 
pope, in penances, indulgences and remission of 
sins by the priest, and yet be no better in heart nor 
richer than is an empty tomb out of which a dead 
body has been removed. Then he told me very 
simply what he thought saving belief is and how 
it acts on the life we must live here on earth, and 
how we ought to pray. For years father has been 
pondering on these things, and after he talked with 
me I felt as if he had reached out a strong arm and 
lifted me out of quicksands, setting me on a rock, 
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and that that rock was not the Holy Catholic 
Church, but our blessed Saviour himself, who, the 
preacher said, was " able to save to the uttermost ^' 
all that come unto God by him. 

When I went to bed, I could not sleep for hours, 
my head was so full of new thoughts. At midnight 
I knelt down and prayed in my own words, and 
asked help and knowledge and pardon and love of 
the Lord himself, because he died for me ; then I 
lighted my candle and looked at the sweet sad face 
of Mary his mother. Never again will I pray to 
her, but I kissed her because she was indeed 
" blessed " among women. Yes, I too am a Prot- 
estant, Catharina ; I shall follow my father, for he 
is following the truth. I took that pretty little sil- 
ver reliquary that, you remember, I had with me 
in the convent, and in which I kept a few hairs of 
St. Bavon, a bit of St Helena's robe and the tiny 
knuckle-bones of a martyr slain in the Colosseum. 
The Reformers tell us these relics are not genuine, 
but what if they were? They are not holy, and 
they filled me suddenly with a sort of disgust as I 
looked out of my open window and saw thousands 
and thousands of stars. What do I want of rags 
and bones, when the glorious works of God's hand 
are everywhere? I flung them out into the dark- 
ness, and in the little silver reliquary I put a soft, 
dark ring of my mother's hair for remembrance. 

But I must not write more now. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PRINCE OF OBANOE, 

AFTER a few days spent in seeing something 
of Antwerp, Gustave began his business-career. 
His duties were very simple, for he was, of course, 
ignorant of all details of mercantile matters. Hes- 
lin took pains to be extremely useful to him, and 
Gustave almost lost his first aversion to the young 
man in admiration of his talents. He talked very 
little except to make sport out of business-hours, yet 
he was able to carry on the merchant's negotiations 
with French, Italian and Spanish agents. His 
knowledge of finance was wonderful, and the bur- 
gher had often reluctantly to admit to himself that 
Heslin's judgment was at times more acute than his 
own. He was affable, and never failed to render 
friend or stranger a service when he could do so 
without too great trouble ; and if one might judge 
from his conduct, he would not have trusted any 
living man or woman beyond the reach of his 
hand if a gulden were at stake. 

The burgher was a very rich man, although with- 
in a year or two his income had greatly fallen off, 
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and he apprehended that his fortunes were on the 
decline. Indeed, he had seriously meditated closing 
up his business, investing his funds in some safe 
way and living afterward on what he had already 
accumulated. To this Heslin strenuously objected. 
There seemed to be good reasons other than selfish 
ones urged by him against the plau, for the young 
man had already laid by a comfortable little sum of 
his own, and any moment when he was released 
from Eyhove's employ his services were in demand 
at more than one large foreign house in the city. 
A faint suspicion had sometimes crossed the mer- 
chant's mind that Heslin) when he had acquired 
somewhat more money and advanced himself as far 
as possible in the business, would make suit for 
Margaret's hand. He was as well born as Ryhove, 
as intelligent and as well bred, and he was not ill- 
looking, but the fancy displeased the father — as it 
most certainly would have distressed the daughter — 
and he banished it as often as it returned. 

Gustave would have been ashamed to confess how 
irksome he found the first few weeks of confinement, 
although the merchant arranged to send him often 
to the wharf or from warehouse to warehouse. 
Gradually, however, he became more interested in 
studying the workings of trade, and proved that he 
was neither idle nor careless about pleasing. 

Coming home late one warm afternoon, Gertrude 
greeted him with a quite welcome bit of news : 
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" Gustave, you are to have a holiday ! Go down 
on your knees to me in thanks for it. To-morrow 
will be a grand day — better than ten thousand Punch- 
and-Judy shows. The prince of Orange is coming, 
and the city will be all alive to greet him. Father 
is going to be in the great cavalcade of citizens who 
go as far as Bergen to escort him back into the 
city. He thought that we had better not go out at 
all. Think of it ! I wept like a waterspout, and 
pleaded with him until he has consented that Mar- 
garet and I may go, with Bette as ballast and you 
and Heslin to see that we do not get trampled on or 
run over. Margaret wishes to go to some balcony 
and look down quietly on the procession. Maybe 
I will consent in the thickest of the rush, if there is 
confusion, but I wish to be everywhere to see and 
hear the people. Oh, I am so glad ! I could live 
in the streets f and away went Gertrude to wrangle, 
half playfully, half in earnest, with her sister be- 
cause she would not let her wear a fine new taffeta 
dress, but insisted on a plain one instead. 

The next day Gertrude would gladly have been 
out before breakfast, so eager was she, and much she 
grumbled because Bette made all her usual arrange- 
ments — even to going early to market — and swept 
and scrubbed and polished until it seemed to Ger- 
trude that she never would get herself attired in the 
remarkable holiday costume of the peasant-women 
of her town ; but finally she " rolled out,^' as Gustave 
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irreverently remarked when her liuge frame came 
throngh the, for her, narrow house door. The two 
young men went first, Margaret and Gertrude walked 
demurely after, and Bette was a rear-guard. 

Gustave soon felt the contagious enthusiasm of 
the crowd, that was exceedingly good-natured be- 
cause joyful. It seemed as if eveiy mansion, shop 
and humble home had emptied its inmates into the 
street, until, looking up, they saw every housetop, 
balcony and projec^ting roof crowded with eager 
spectators. The notables had gone out by thou- 
sands to meet the prince, but their absence was not 
noticed. 

"What is the prince coming for, any way? I 
suppose it cannot be merely to give us a spectacle 
and a holiday,'' suddenly asked Gertrude, with un- 
usual thoughtfulness. 

"To send the people back to the church, and to 
stop their careering about the fields and lanes be- 
having like madmen,'' replied Bette, in a heavy 
bass growl. 

" He comes because the people trust him to help 
them in a time of need," said Margaret. 

" He is most politic — a wonderful man," remarked 
Heslin, adding lower, to Gustave, " It is said, with 
much show of evidence, that he is turning these tu- 
mults to his own advantage, and will conquer the 
provinces and divide them between himself and his 
friends.'^ 
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" Do you think it V' asked Gustave. 

" I form no conclusions in these days. I open 
my eyes and ears and study ways to keep my 
head on my shoulders until I have done with it. 
Nobody needs it as much as I do/^ replied Heslin. 

Just then a murmur ran through the crowd that 
the procession was coming, and everybody scrambled 
for the best possible standing-place. Bette, who had 
kept an eye out for this emergency, hurried her 
young ladies up into a partially-covered and elevated 
balcony. The young men, following, perched as 
best they could on corners, where they steadied them- 
selves by grasping each a stone dragon's head. 

Loud and deafening; were the shouts of welcome 
as the prince appeared. From his cognomen of 
" William the Silent,^' Gustave had pictured him as 
a sour and morose-appearing person ; on the con- 
trary, he bore himself with a winning, graceful fa- 
miliarity of manner, while he was none the less 
marked by the unmistakable stately magnificence of 
a prince. He greeted the affectionate cries of those 
who called him their " father,'^ their " preserver '' 
and the " last hope of the people " with a patient 
smile, half sad, half pleased. He did, indeed, wear 
a stern look when there arose from time to time 
some party-cry, or even the shouts of " Long live 
the Beggars !" 

In the procession was Brederode, the chief Beggar, 
with certain of his noble associates and favorites. 
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Among the latter was Van Weiss, with his dashing 
figure and handsome face, and, espying the Ryhove 
ladies, he doffed his hat in laughing recognition. 

The senators appeared to receive the burgrave 
and escort him to his place of reception and resi- 
dence while in the city, and Gustave, like Gertrude, 
was again interested in the street-sights. New to 
him were the various guilds of rhetoric, as they were 
called, whose members paraded in gorgeous dress and 
bore fantastic banners emblazoned with the name of 
the chamber. There were " The Lily," " The Mari- 
gold" and "The Violet," associations of weavers, 
smiths, gardeners and tradesmen, who on all public 
jubilees or state occasions turned out in living pict- 
ures, charades, trials of dramatic or poetic skill. 
They had high-sounding titles for their oflBc^rs, and 
arrayed them in cramoisy velvets and yellow satin 
doublets, in gold or crimson brocade mantles, lend- 
ing show and glitter to the street-festivities. By no 
means as many of these associations as usual were 
out in a formal way, for the business that called the 
prince to Antwerp was of too grave a purport to be 
ushered in with mummery and mirth. 

Still, Gertrude was happy as any child as she 
showed this one and that one to her kinsman and 
heard his expressions of curiosity. It grieved her 
to find the excitement so soon over and the great 
multitude quietly dispersing. 

" It is far too fine a day to go stupidly home to 
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work or make tiresome efforts to find ways in which 
to amuse ourselves," she exclaimed. " Let us walk 
a little first, Bette." 

Bette grumblingly acquiesced, and the little party 
wandered away to the north of the cathedral, show- 
ing Gustave the guild-hall of the archers, the house 
of the tailors and the hall of the carpenters, past 
the magnificent town-hall, but just finished, past the 
Dominican monastery, and stopped at the well over 
which is the iron canopy executed by that Quentin 
Matsys of whom the Antwerp people were proud. 
Again Gustave made Gertrude angry by saying such 
work was " well enough outside of Niirnberg," and 
Margaret only quieted them by proposing : 

'^ Come back a little way and look up." 

Gustave, retreating, obeyed, and all his beauty- 
loving nature thrilled with delight, for far up above 
the beautiful facade rose that most exquisite tower 
of lace- work in stone, and there dwelt those " sing- 
ing angels," as Bette in a burst of poetry suddenly 
made known. When Gustave stared at her in sur- 
prise, Gertrude said, 

" She means the chimes. There are a hundred 
bells less one. The least is like a tiny cup, and the 
great one, at whose consecration the emperor Charles 
V. stood * godfather ' — that weighs eight tons. Come ! 
let us go inside." 

Gertrude, Heslin and Bette started at once to go 
into the cathedral. Margaret laid her hand sud- 
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denly on Gustave^s arm. When the rest were at 
the door, she called. 

" We are going home; the streets are all quiet now, 
and Giistave will be with me." 

Heslin stopped, saying, 
. " We will all—" 

" No, we will not. Let them go home if they 
wish," persisted Gertrude ; and by that time the 
first two had turned homeward, so Heslin, frown- 
ing, stepped over the threshold, but the immediate 
application of holy water to his brow had no effect 
in removing the frown. 

^' Perhaps it was selfish to keep you from going 
in to-day, Gustave, but you can come back later and 
have hours there alone. You will like that better 
than now to have them chattering in your ears." 

"Oh, it is delightful just to stroll about under 
this sky," returned Gustave, turning his face upward 
toward the intense blue. 

That it was a singularly refined and pure face 
thus upturned struck Margaret again most forcibly ; 
and when he asked, " Was that the reason — ' their 
chatter ^ — why you refused to go in ?" she was im- 
pelled to tell him her thoughts almost as she might 
have told her girl-friend Catharina van Weiss : 

" No, but before I go again into a place that has 
always seemed so holy I must — How can I ex- 
plain it ? In one light it always will seem holy to 
me, for souls do meet God there. Grandmother 
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tells me that she has had very rare, sweet realiza- 
tions of our Saviour's love to us kneeling in that 
very place, and just now it would almost hurt me 
to pass the high altar with unbending body or to 
see only gold, jewels and perfume where I have 
gazed reverently on sacred relics — ^to think the in- 
cense mere burning aromatic powder, not a sort of 
visible adoration." 

Gustave, listening with surprised interest, saw 
tears in Margaret's eyes, and, intuitively divining 
both her sentiments and her mood, answered her in 
sympathy : 

"I understand. Cousin Margaret, but I think 
the time will come when you can go in there to see 
and feel all the beauty again. If you can only forget 
some externals or the meaning attached to them, you 
might worship as in any simpler sanctuary to an 
unseen Being." 

" I don't think I can ^ forget,' now that my eyes 
seem so wide open. The paintings and the statues 
and glittering chapels mean, you know, very often, 
absolution for crime and money offered to buy 
heaven. The priest at the high altar means a lie 
and a cheat." 

" Why, Margaret Ryhove ! It was only the other 
night that you called yourself a Catholic." 

" Now I know myself to be what the Catholics 
call a heretic. The sermon in the field and a long 
talk with my father finished what had been going 
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on for weeks. Gustave, did you feel such a rest 
Irom doubt and questioning and disgust even when 
you gave up your first belief?" 

" I never gave up anything, Margaret," he thought- 
fully replied. " My Paternoster and Ave Maria and 
the Cisio Janus" (the Church calendar) "were just 
a part of my childish love for my mother. My 
father imbued me with a truer love for church archi- 
tecture and art-decorations. I am afraid I am a 
pagan." 

"Surely you want something better than the 
beasts — to eat, drink and be warm ? You have lost 
that mother ; don^t you want to know where she is, 
and how you may meet her, and if you may ? Don't 
you feel soiled in your soul sometimes, and again 
know that there are evil passions in you ? Then 
don't you wish for help to be better and stronger ?" 

The young girl's voice was vibrant with emotion, 
and, moved to real earnestness, Gustave replied, 

" I don't know what a maiden like you, reared 
in a convent, understands of evil in the soul and of 
disgust and conflict, but men understand. I seem 
young to you, for you said so once ; but I know it 
all, though it is equally true that life has gone by 
like a summer day to me in dear old Nurnberg." 

" Now you must study the German Bible. Father 
says if any will know of the doctrine of Christ he 
must do his will, and to know that will he must 
search the Scriptures." 
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" I will b^in to-day," said Gustave, " for, as I 
said that Sunday, it matters now what one does be- 
lieve." 

They walked on together in the warm July sun- 
shine, Margaret unconscious that her face wore a 
brightness where Gustave had seen before only a 
shade of sadness. He had watched her a moment 
when, without being aware, he spoke in his own 
German and in the tender, familiar way of his 
youth : 

" Thou art very like my own mother, Margaret, 
as I remember her when she was happy in my 
father's lifetime. Thou givest me a home-feeling 
now I am with thee that I lost years ago while I 
was only a child. I have it not with Gertrude, nor 
even with the good grandmother." 

" I am glad if it makes you remember happy days^ 
to be with me, although I cannot understand why 
it does," returned Margaret, simply ; and with that 
they were at their own door. 

From the day of the arrival of William, prince 
of Orange, every thoughtful citizen eagerly studied 
his policy. The prince had been a Catholic and 
still was, as he ever had been, consistent in his pro- 
fessions of loyalty to Philip of Spain ; but the time 
had come when the king must yield or the prince 
must cease to be true to his country and his con- 
science. The one was as blindly stubborn as the 
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other was inflexible when right was at stake. Philip 
could allay the risingpassion and power of the Nether- 
lands only by convoking the assembly of the States- 
general demanded by the whole nation, by abolish- 
ing the Inquisition, renouncing persecution and ac- 
cepting the Reformation as a fact. For Philip to 
have done it would have been for the leopard to be- 
come a lamb, the serpent a dove, the sour, blood- 
stained bigot a creature with a heart and a conscience. 
This was impossible. For the prince of Orange 
longer to carry out the behests of such a monarch 
was fast becoming equally impossible. Thus a hard 
task was his in Antwerp — to persuade the people to 
moderation, not only to inspire them with hope that 
liberty of conscience should be granted them, but to 
wring that liberty from a tyrant who would gladly 
then do what two years later he actually did — " con- 
demn all the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death 
as heretics except a few persons especially named," 
his Blood Council being ordered to execute the de- 
cree "without regard to age, sex or condition." 

But there was a God in heaven, and raised up by 
him was a man for the times. Every year had 
brought to William of Orange strength, serenity 
and deeper love to man and God. The task he now 
set for himself was to free his people. He was a 
prince of royal revenues ; he was ready to strip him- 
self of wealth. He was the guide of a whole brave 
nation, whom he never led one step from the way 
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of duty and honor ; yet now he stood almost alone. 
He must rebuke insubordination ; he must tell his 
people the truth, whether or not they understood 
his present policy. He must for a time restrain his 
friends, who, lacking his marvelous penetration, 
would only precipitate disaster while trying to help. 
He must deal with a monarch whose wiles were 
learned from Satan himself. 

Throughout the remainder of August the prince 
was laboring most diligently to restore tranquillity 
to Antwerp, and it was finally decided that the 
exercise of the Reformed religion should be excluded 
from the city, but silently tolerated iu the suburbs, 
armed forces being always in readiness to suppress 
insurrection. As yet no foreign troops were in the 
Netherlands, and the prince endeavored to show the 
regent Margaret that, even had duty required him 
to put down the field-meetings, he had no means to 
accomplish the purpose. Margaret of Parma was 
true sister of Philip. She listened like a hypocrite, 
and maligned the prince to the king in secret let- 
ters. 

About this time, too, the Beggars were holding 
wild, tumultuous conventions. Their motives, or 
the motives of the most reasonable of them, were 
laudable, their sentiments in accord with the prince's 
own mind to a certain extent, but their meetings 
were too large for deliberation and too riotous to 
inspire the sober-minded with confidence. Wher- 
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ever they congregated, there were likely to be revelry 
and uproar, and to the comparatively small number 
of original members, who were of the nobles and 
gentry, daily were added madcaps, vagabonds, act- 
ual beggars, even, and the tout ensemhle was an army 
admirably fitted for the reckless warfare later to be 
waged. 

Van Weiss began to be a little ashamed of his 
colleagues and their perpetual shout of " Vivent Us 
Gueux P^ (" Long live the Beggars !") ; nevertheless, 
he insisted that they were needed, and would yet 
prove a powerful factor in the salvation of the 
Netherlands. The merchant had taken pains to ex- 
plain to Grandmother Ryhove that Van Weiss had 
not sold his birthright and become an out-and-out 
mendicant, therefore she let go a little of her disap- 
proval, and, perceiving this, Nicholas had tact enough 
to visit her one evening in really gorgeous array of 
lace and velvet, after which he was restored to al- 
most his former place in her esteem. In her secret 
heart the old lady had never ceased to be fond of 
him. 

Between Maxfeldt and Van Weiss there soon 
came to be very friendly relations, and especially on 
Gustave's part a warm affection. Van Weiss was 
older, knew the world far better, had a dashing, 
genial manner very captivating to a young and quiet 
fellow. He was, moreover, warm-hearted, generous 
and apparently incapable of malice, deceit or the 
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petty failings of less open natures. He was, withal, 
not too careless or trusting to read character well, 
and he had from the first been interested in Gustave 
with his earnest, refined face and eyes now gleaming 
with boyish mirthfulness, now wistful and dreamy 
as a poet's. Each was a counterpart of the other. 
Gustave, with his fine asthetic tastes, was a trifle 
indolent in commonplace affairs, but capable of a 
white heat of enthusiasm when his deeper feelings were 
enkindled. Nicholas used to say that he himself 
was a hero for skirmishes and sudden raids, but in 
a long campaign he should forget to which side he 
belonged and be everywhere and nowhere on occa- 
sions. Indeed, when he went sedately now to mass 
with old Madame Ryhove, as he sometimes did go, 
he never troubled himself to ask his conscience 
whether he was *^ tainted with heresy " or was a 
devout Romanist. When he was denouncing the 
Inquisition, no Reformer could be more radical in 
his utterances. 

One morning, a little more ' than a month after 
the arrival of the prince of Orange, and just after 
his departure for Brussels to attend a meeting of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece — an order typical of 
Flemish industry — there came another holiday and 
grand procession, called the Ommegang, and Ger- 
trude again was happy — that is, she became so after 
a preliminary scare, for before going to his business 
her father said to Margaret, 
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"Daughter, you will not go out to-day, I hope? 
There is sure to be a disturbance of some sort/' 

" No, father; you know how it looks to me now — 
all this mummery." 

" Oh, father,'^ wailed Gertrude, " you will not 
shut us up in-doors? Why, the military with 
music, the guilds and pageantry of every sort, are to 
be out, and I would not miss it for anything. Bette 
can take care of me if Margaret is so tiresome that 
she cannot enjoy it.'' 

Gertrude's pretty face was such a picture of de- 
spair that the burgher's stern features relaxed into 
a smile : 

" Can you not bedizen your old doll and carry 
her about with less noise and uproar than to enter 
into this antiquated nonsense in the streets ?" 

" ^ Nonsense ' ?" echoed Gertrude, aghast. " Mary 
the mother of God ?" 

" Child," he replied, sitting quietly back in his 
great oak chair and drawing Gertrude to his side, 
" Mary the mother of Jesus has been in heaven all 
these long years — a redeemed sinner, as is every 
other mortal who ever entered heaven's gates. That 
great gorgeous image of her which you will see to- 
day is no more sacred than any wooden doll. 'Tis 
only a doll to me. To those who see it to be some- 
thing else — namely, a holy thing — to them it is like 
an idol, and its adoration is blasphemy." 

" Why, father ! You thought not so always." 
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" But now my eyes are opened, and I would that 
yours were opened too, as are Margaret's." 

" I do not know, father, the difference between 
all these new ideas and the old ones. I will not 
look at the Virgin herself if only I may see the 
grand costumes and the beautiful banners and the 
flowers. Oh, let me go, dear father !" 

"As I would let you go to a Punch-and-Judy 
show?" he answered, grimly. " Have you no sense 
in your poor little head ?" 

" Very little," she replied, so meekly that the 
burgher said at last, 

"Well, your life is rather dull, I confess. If 
Bette will take care to keep you from the crowds 
and the rabble, you may go out for a look at the 
procession. Or stay : Van Weiss may act as escort 
for vou both." 

" Will he not be in the procession ?" 

" He may ; those mad Beggars are everywhere. 
But Van Weiss is cutting loose from the papists, is 
he not, Margaret?" asked the merchant. 

" Then Nicholas my cousin I prefer above all 
things," cried Grertrude, pushing a lock of her sunny 
liair back from her now radiant face as she ran gayly 
away to make ready for her holiday. 

" And that thistledown is only two years younger 
than you ?" said the burgher. " Will sweet confects 
and street-shows always suffice her ? Will she nev- 
er have discretion, Margaret?" he asked, looking 
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fondly up at the fair dignified maiden who had 
listened in silence to the dialogue. 

" Yes, father ; she has plenty of good sense and 
a warm little heart with right honorable instincts 
and true principles. Some day Gertrude will begin 
to think more, and then all will change in her; now 
she is like the kitten — ^too full of life not to play 
pranks, and she loves nothing so well as fun.'' 

" What says the mother, Margaret, to the Omme- 
gang ?" 

" We talked of it last evening, and I asked her 
what good it did and how it could be pleasing to 
our Lord. She evaded the question a little by say- 
ing that the educated did not need help of that sort, 
but that the ignorant need such visible represen- 
tations of sacred things and persons in order to get 
ideas of the invisible." 

" So we have always been told, but the day I 
read in Luther's translation — my first look at a 
Bible — ^and learned God's own commandment, ^ Du 
aoUst kein Bildniss noch irgead ein Gleichniss machen^ 
— ^ Thou shalt make no image or any likeness ' of 
any thing in heaven or earth — I knew all this image- 
making and adoration of the Romish Church was 
man's corruption of God's revelation." Then, 
rising, he made ready to end one more of these con- 
fidential little talks with his daughter which were 
already very precious to him and sweet reminis- 
cences of confidences with the wife long dead. 
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When her father had gone, Margaret — who also 
felt lighter-hearted now that her own thoughts had 
been spoken out and her many doubts solved by 
him — went slowly out to the prim old garden to 
gather flowers for the great faience jug that always 
stood on the carved oak sideboard, adding gay col- 
oring to the gleam of the massive silver mugs and 
tankards. As she filled her apron, thrusting one 
late rose into her quaint bodice, she thought of the 
paltry and absurd parade, gorgeous as its externals 
might be, compared with the holy mysteries of the 
land where the saints now dwell. Without know- 
ing that she sang at all, there arose to her lips and 
fell very sweetly on the summer air Grandmother 
Ryhove's favorite hymn : 

" Like the lily for whiteness, 
Like the jewel for brightness, 

Thy vestments, O Bride I 
The Lamb ever with thee, 
The Bridegroom is with thee, 

With thee to abide. 

" O Sion the golden I 
My eyes still are holden 

Thy light till I see, 
And deep in thy glory. 
Unveiled then before rae 

My King, look on thee I" 

She was quite down to the garden-wall, but had 
7 
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been silent a moment, when a voice half earnest, 
half playful made her start with brief alarm : 

" If 'tis Cecelia singing, will she please be merci- 
ful to a poor Beggar? If it is sweet Cousin Mar- 
garet, will she let Nicholas in at the garden gate ? 
Or no ; for Nicholas's shoes will make rough work 
in your posy-beds. Look up, My Lady !" and 
Margaret, obeying, discovered the merry eyes of 
Van Weiss, who was riding his l)eautiful horse 
Eudiger. " Are you going to see the spectacle and 
all the fine doings in the streets ?'' he asked. 

" I am not, but Gertrude will go with Bette.'' 

" So ! I thought it would go hard with her if she 
lost the show. But let Bette stay with her in some 
window or quiet spot. The Beggars are noisy to- 
day and there is a rough rabble of certain who call 
themselves of the Reformers, but reflect no credit on 
any class. I wonder that your father let her out." 

" He liked not to have her go, but she pleaded with 
him. Still, if 'tis not safe, cousin, my grandmother 
must forbid her." 

"Oh, I think 'tis not unsafe. Let Bette take her 
to Wolfvoet the silversmith's. I will get her a 
window-place there ; then I will bring them home 
myself. I like not to disappoint the little girl ;" and, 
bowing with easy good-humor. Van Weiss disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had come. 

A half hour later Gertrude's dancing feet tripped 
down the shaded street, and the white teeth bit the 
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rosy lips to keep in tlie saucy speech that would 
surely vex Bette — the wish she almost uttered that 
Bette could be put on rollers and trundled oflF rapidly 
like the merchant's big bales of goods. As they ap- 
proached the cathedral the crowd increased, but it 
was yet early when they reached the silversmith's 
and secured a good position at a second-story win- 
dow. 

Soon there came marching to this the starting- 
point for the procession great numbers of religious 
societies, all in glittering array and with great noise 
of trumpet and drum, rhetoricians with their dis- 
tinctive banners, the various guilds, hundreds of 
well-dressed spectators mounted and on foot, with 
the class of whom Van Weiss had spoken — ^actual 
beggars of low degree, pseudo-beggars of rank 
and a mixed rabble of scoffing, jesting men, boys, 
and even women. Usually the Ommegang was a 
noisy but a solemn and decorous affair ; this day a 
new and ominous undercurrent of feeling moved the 
masses to emotions by no means reverential. 

At a certain hour the cathedral door opened, and 
borne aloft on the shoulders of her adorers issued an 
immense image of the Virgin. The great puppet 
was attired in magnificent garments and covered 
with embroidery, lace of fabulous price, gold and 
jewels. There was a momentary quiet while the 
curiosity of the gazers satisfied itself with a sight of 
the order of the procession, the societies and the 
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general arrangement; then above the blare of 
trumpets and the drum-beats were heard strange 
insulting cries and loud, jeering laughter — " Mayhen, 
Mayken^^ (little Mary), ** your hour is come !" — 
"The city is tired of you, Maykeu !" — "Take your 
ease this time. 'Tis your last airing, Mayken !" 

" The wicked wretches !" gasped Bette, looking 
down at it all. " How dare they speak so of Our 
Lady r 

" After all, Bette," said Gertrude, gravely, " it is 
nothing but an image. It cannot see or hear or 
know of the parade in its honor." 

Before the horrified Bette could protest against 
such impiety, as it seemed to her, Wolfvoert, the 
silversmith, growled, 

"Right you are in that. Let the king lavish 
honor on the puppets that the Church owns, but 
let him deal most tenderly with the flesh-and-blood 
creatures whom God the Almighty has created." 

The procession was to march around the city ; and 
when the last of it had disappeared, Gertrude began 
to wish for Van Weiss, because Margaret had made 
her promise not to go out where she might encounter 
a riot or other noisy crowd. Van Weiss did not 
come in what seemed a long, long time, and their 
patience was quite exhausted, although Bette had 
gossiped most industriously with Wolfvoert's wife, 
who was present. 

" Something has kept him," said Bette, at last, 
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" and there is nothing for us to do until the people 
come back here and end the whole ; then, of course, 
we can go home/^ 

Bette had scarcely spoken, when Van Weiss ap- 
peared and explained that he had been detained at 
a place where the mass was most dense, and where 
missiles were thrown at the image and the scoffing 
and insults offered were so constant that the pageant 
was being brought to a hasty conclusion, the devout 
fearing a tumult and injury to the Virgin. 

" Let us stay here five minutes longer, and we 
shall see the end of the whole thing. I hear now 
the drum- beat," proposed the young man, adding, 
as the silversmith approached, "I never saw the 
Antwerp people of such temper as to-day." 

" I grant you ; and if the temper spends itself only 
in scoffs, I shall be surprised. I hear much mutter- 
ing nowadays." 

" Here they come ! Look, look, Nicholas ! Who 
is he in the gold and purple, under the great ban- 
ner?" cried Gertrude ; and for the next five minutes 
Nicholas was busy answering her rapid questions. 

" See ! they are hurrying Our Lady so fast into 
the church they have almost knocked her crown 
awry," exclaimed Bette. " Really, this is disgrace- 
ful ! Never did I see anything worse." 

" Pray Heaven you never may !" muttered Wolf- 
voert, turning to Van Weiss with the question, " Is 
the prince in the city ?" 
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" No ; I would he were, though I scarcely know 
what I fear, but some of our people — Well, some 
of my brothers the Beggars," lauglied Nicholas, un- 
easily. " They are a little crazy in these days. — 
Come, Gertrude ; the sight is over." 

" It has not been at all interesting," grumbled the 
young girl as they came out into the street. 

"No? For that I am sorry. But had I re- 
turned earlier, I should not have taken you along 
the route of the procession, but only home, as we are 
going now." 

" Oh, how I wish I were a man like you, cousin, 
to have a spirited black horse to carry me here and 
there, to be always out in the world !" 

"Gertrude," said Van Weiss, with sadden earnest- 
ness, " how old are you ?" 

" Fifteen last March." 

" Is it possible ?" He turned and studied the lit- 
tle girl as if he had just discovered her, fat, petite.^ 
rosy and smiling, as one or two of the latest painters 
had ventured to make their cherubs. 

" Don't you think that it is time you had more 
sense ?" he asked, as if desirous to know, now that 
the matter had come to his attention. 

" Yes, but how is one to obtain sense, not having 
it? Will it happen to me as an accident some time, 
or can I acquire it in a day, as I learned whistling ? 
though Margaret will not let me whistle much. Or 
how is sense to be obtained ? Have you ever re- 
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oeived enough to know all this?" and Gertrude 
looked up with a sedateness pensive enough to set 
Van Weiss off laughing, at which she grew in turn 
indignant, and remarked that, as her grandmother 
said, the way to improve a person's faults was never 
to ridicule them. " Grandmother can tell you how 
to be sensible, and Margaret/' 

" Ay, and Bette can too," put in the old servant, 
composedly. " Many is the bit of good advice I 
give her, if only she would remember it." 

The party came to the Ryhove house at this point, 
and Van Weiss declined Grertrude's invitation to 
dinner. She bade him " Good-day" with a thought- 
ful air, and said in parting, 

** Perhaps I shall have more sense soon. Cousin 
Nicholas. I have thought several real thoughts 
lately. They were not exactly mine, but Margaret's, 
to begin with. Margaret is very wise, and is always 
growing more so ; one cannot live with her and not 
see that." 

" Now go in, you goose !" muttered Bette. " As 
if he needed to be told what Margaret is !" 

" No ; of course he does not," retorted Gertrude. 

*' And you — Well, you have quite sense enough 
— that is, 'tis no business of his to be teaching you 
that, or anything else." 

" I have sense enough ?" cried Gertrude, in sur- 
prise. " Oh, you say that because you are displeased 
at poor Nicholas for faultfinding; you want that left 
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to you. — Never mind, Bette. He likes me just as 
well as he likes Margaret, for I asked him very 
particularly only last Wednesday, and he said he 
loved us both, and me precisely as well as Margaret. 
I like to know such things.'^ 

" Goose !" again muttered Bette, on her ponderous 
march toward domestic duty. 

That evening and the next day there was much 
talk of the Ommegang and its attendant circum- 
stances. The merchant had seen or heard little of 
the commotion, being unusually occupied with cer- 
tain business letters and their answers; but Van 
Weiss, coming the evening after the procession, had 
a stirring story to tell of a sacrilegious mob that 
had that day roamed about in the grand cathedral 
sneering at crucifix and altar or jeering at the image 
of Mary, which had been put behind a railing in 
the choir instead of being left, as was customary 
during the week, in the centre of the church. One 
of the rabble had ascended the pulpit and coarsely 
caricatured a priest. Sticks and rubbish were thrown 
at him ; a sailor flung him headlong down the steps. 
A fight ensued ; a pistol was fired, daggers were 
drawn and cudgels brandished. 

The senate, assembled in the town-hall, was speed- 
ily informed that a storm was rising, but what pre- 
cautions could be taken, when none knew exactly 
what was to be apprehended ? The magistrates were 
at their wit's end and vainly longed for the clear head 
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of their absent prince. They talked of issuing proc- 
lamations, but these had lost force of late — of arming 
and mustering the ward companies, but who knew 
where their sympathies were and if they would obey? 
Should foreign troops be sent for? Would their 
arrival not inflame the populace ? In grave doubt 
what to do, the burgomaster concluded to do nothing, 
hoping that all would be well if let alone. 

" Think you there is any meaning beneath this 
muttering of the rabble, Van Weiss ?" asked the 
burgher, adding, " You know better than senate or 
citizens, for you Beggars are closer to the pulse of 
the people. I am ashamed that disgrace should be 
brought on the name of ^Reformer.' The quiet 
companies that go out on Sunday to the field-preach- 
ing are not after this fashion in their conduct." 

" Nevertheless there is a sympathy between both 
sorts, and both have come to associate the Roman 
Catholic cathedrals with the persecutions of the 
people, who will not longer worship in them." 

" True, but I cannot see to what all this tends. 
I wonder not that the burgomaster is bewildered." 

Van Weiss had a vague idea — for, as the mer- 
chant said, he knew the people — but he did not give 
expression to the idea. 

The next afternoon, when Gustave was on his way 
home from his day^s avocation, an impulse seized 
him to go around by the cathedral — not so much to 
see if there was any unusual excitement there as to 
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visit the church at his leisure. He knew that just 
at this sunny hour of the summer afternoon its beauty 
could be seen in perfection ; and so it was. Step- 
ping out of the heat into the vast cool spaces of the 
great temple, he stood looking down the long vistas 
of the great nave and the aisles, up at the petrified 
forest of stone and the glowing windows which tinted 
all the floor with prismatic lights and bathed the 
statues in gold and crimson glory. Each was in 
itself a magnificent picture painted in colors now 
almost lost to art. 

Gustave for a long time gave himself up to the 
delight of studying effects of lights and shadows and 
of certain peculiarities of the architecture. He saw 
that the body of the cathedral was thronged with 
more people than usual, and from the talk of certain 
persons near him he learned that earlier in the day 
there had been a second tumult with the rabble, but 
that, on a report of it being sent to the town-hall, 
the margrave, two burgomasters and all the senators 
had marched to the church in a body. Their ap- 
pearance and authority had produced a quieting ef- 
fect. They were still in the cathedral, and had de- 
cided that there would be no vesper service that 
evening. 

Satisfied that the disturbance was really of no 
significance, Gustave wandered about the numerous 
chapels, examining each in its details and lost in 
amazement and admiration at their opulence of riches, 
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their lavish adornments of bronze, marble, silver, 
gold, embroidery, tapestry and precious jewels. The 
effigies of mailed crusaders were stretched on monu- 
mental tombs, as also tlie figures of noble ladies carved 
in almost imperishable finery. Tattered banners 
waved in the air that was odorous with myrrh and 
spikenard, while escutcheons of the Golden Fleece 
decorated the columns. Gertrude would have been 
satisfied could she have seen Gustave stand long be- 
fore Matsys's great altar-piece of the dead Saviour — a 
strange, pathetic, powerful picture, even if the char- 
acters in the wings representing the beheading of 
John the Baptist wore the Flemish' dress of the 
painter's day. 

When Maxfeldt turned from studying it — more 
because the daylight was fast fading than that he 
was being rudely jostled every now and then — he did 
at last perceive that there was a most disorderly 
crowd in the grand building where for centuries no 
more discordant sounds had arisen than the chant- 
ing of priests or the almost angelic song of the choir- 
boys. 

"What! you here, Gustave?" exclaimed a voice 
at his side, and Van Weiss clutched him in a tremor 
of excitement. " The magistrates are fools to close 
the doors as they are doing or to think that they by 
going home in solemn dignity will disperse this mob. 
Why, there is an angry sea of wild rabble outside, 
and mischief is brewing.'' 
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"Eh? what?" said Gustave, who had almost 
forgotten that he was not in Niirnberg, in his own 
loved Lorenzkirche ; but a moment later he under- 
stood, for priests were rushing from chapel to chapel, 
as were the churchwardens and treasurer, locking up 
and securing the most precious possessions — or, rather, 
vainly making the attempt to do so. One of them 
rushing by ordered the young men to follow the 
magistrates and the quieter persons who were going 
away in their train. The senators were at the farther 
end of the cathedral, however, and they disappeared 
through the one door left unbarred before Gustave 
and Nicholas could join their followers. 

The last halberdier had but vanished when a 
howling, yelling mob burst in at the very same door, 
and, overpowering the few officials left, threw wide 
open every portal of the vast cathedral. Like wave 
after wave flowed in then a sea of mad humanity. 
Stunned, powerless to escape had they felt personal 
fear, the young men made way for the tumultuous 
current and breathlessly waited the result. They 
had not long to wait. A thousand angry voices 
yelled out the fierce music of a psalm. It was 
the signal for a fury of destruction, and now Gus- 
tave saw in the dim light that some of the workers 
were strangely armed with axes, sledge-hammers 
and bludgeons, while others brought ladders, levers, 
ropes and pulleys. 

The populace as a mass had come merely to see 
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and to cheer. In a frenzy of haste the active ones 
flew to their task, and, while some rushed after the 
image of the Virgin, tore off its jewels and embroid- 
ery, thrust daggers in its body, broke the whole 
figure and trampled its fragments under foot, others 
attacked the cathedral itself. 

" Oh, can they do it ?" groaned Gustave, and 
Nicholas cried, 

" Our glorious old church ! The pride of Ant- 
werp ! Are you madmen ?" 

" Madmen we are," shouted back the man whose 
arm Nicholas had vainly tried to stay. " Mad we 
are, and you, Beggar, be up and at work !" 

" Never at this work," groaned Van Weiss, barely 
escaping injury from a great statue hurled from its 
niche over his head. 

Every picture was torn from the walls ; shivered 
to atoms was every exquisite window, with its por- 
traits, its allegories, its scriptural scenes. Every 
curious monument was shattered ; the rarest carving 
done through centuries of patient toil was ruined in 
a few moments. Shrieking, singing, jeering like 
demons, the wild iconoclasts ran up to dizzy heights 
and performed the most daring feats of agility and 
strength. The great altar was adorned with a colos- 
sal crucifixion-scene ; the statue of the Saviour was 
wrenched away, and, in bitter irony, the two thieves 
were left. 

Wanton women, rushing in from the streets, 
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seized the tapers off the altar and lighted up 
the place for the destroyers whose rage increased 
with every new act of desecration. The beautiful 
chapels of the wealthy citizens and the city's socie- 
ties, seventy iu number, were despoiled. The rab- 
ble broke into the treasure-chests, covered their torn 
garments with gorgeous ecclesiastical robes, crum- 
bled the bread and drank the Beggars' health in the 
sacramental wine from golden goblets. They even 
found time in their wild haste to burn the priceless 
manuscripts and the splendid illuminated missals — 
not failing, either, to smear their dust-stained shoes 
with the holy oil with which prelates were an- 
ointed. 

Indignant, horror-stricken, helpless to hinder the 
smallest outrage, Gustave ran hither and thither, 
almost in tears, so intense was his love of art, over 
this wanton destruction of works whose beauty 
would never be reproduced. 

Nicholas, terribly angry at the doings of the 
" baser sort '^ of the association to which he him- 
self belonged, was tireless in entreaty and remon- 
strance, but he might as well have argued with a 
whirlwind as with any Beggar there. 

It was midnight before the rioters ceased only 
long enough to make sure that the grandest Boman 
Catholic temple in the whole Netherlands was in 
all save its outer walls a wreck. 

" Nicholas, Nicholas ! They will burn the city P' 
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cried Gustave, when, the havoc ended there, the 
troop, seizing burning torches, swept out from the 
desolated cathedral and went howling through the 
streets. 

" Let us away then to Ryhove's, for they may 
need us there,'' replied Van Weiss; and the two 
hurried out into the dark, sultry night. 

Everywhere they met the wild herd making 
strange warfare on every sculptured saint or Virgin, 
every crucifix or shrine, which they found along 
their course. 

" Mad as they are," said Nicholas, " I think they 
will not burn, plunder or kill. It is the Catholic 
symbols only that they will destroy ;'' and his words 
proved true. 

All night the mob worked, raging from one church 
to another, until before dawn they had sacked thirty 
churches. They invaded the monasteries and the 
nunneries as well — in the monasteries, to burn li- 
braries and destroy the altars and pictures ; in the 
convents, to offer not the slightest indignity to an 
inmate, but to make onslaught on " graven images." 

The young men encountered monks and nuns 
fleeing to new places of refuge — " for their lives," 
as they fancied^and on reaching the Ryhove house 
they gained access to it with great difficulty. 

Naturally enough, the merchant expected, as did all 
the chief citizens of Antwerp, that the storm would 
soon fall on private dwellings, and that murder and 
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outrage would follow. When, at last, they made 
old Bette uuderstand who they were, and when she 
was assured that the street was comparatively quiet, 
she let them in. They found that the burgher and 
Bette alone knew what was going on, Hesliu having 
come home to tell them, and the burgher had man- 
aged to send his mother and his daughters to their 
rest before they found out the trouble. He had 
locked them away from the lower part of the house, 
which, as best he could, he had prepared to defend 
from invasion. Van Weiss calmed the old man's 
fears by telling him his belief in regard to the in- 
tentions of the strange raiders. 

Then for two more nights and two days there 
raged unchecked throughout Antwerp and all the 
neighboring villages this wild destruction, spreading 
over Flanders until four hundred churches were 
sacked, breaking out fiercely in Mechlin, raging in 
Tournay, Ghent and Valenciennes, everywhere ac- 
companied by strange dramatic incidents. Tyrants' 
tombs were broken open and the embalmed bodies, 
almost a century buried, were tossed out to meet 
the execrations of the multitude. Prisoners lan- 
guishing in monastic dungeons were liberated, but 
not a hair of the head of so much as one priest 
or Catholic layman was harmed by the mobs. 

Stranger still — considering these were, in a sense, 
the rabble — they appropriated nothing of the gold, 
the silver, the jewels aiid the embroidery which were 
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continually left in heaps behind them. Before they 
laid in ruins one of the most beautiful abbeys in all 
the Netherlands — the convent of Marchiennes — ^the 
image-breakers, then a vast company, halted to sing 
in chorus Marot's version of the ten commandments : 

" Tailler ne te feras imaige 

De quelque chose que ce soit, 

Sy honneur luy fais ou homraaige 

Bon Dieu jalousie en recoit." 

Everywhere thousands of spectators looked on, 
indifferent, glad or sorry, while the actual spoilers 
were, almost without exception, few in number. 

The powers, religious and political, of every party, 
deplored the riots. The prince of Orange and the 
ministers of the Reformed religion denounced the 
doings. Even Brederode, the " chief of the Beg- 
gars,'' was vehement in his disapproval. Margaret, 
the regent, was beside herself with commingled fear 
and indignation. Philip, on learning all, tore his 
beard with rage, vowing, " It shall cost them dear ! 
I swear it by the soul of my father !" And thus 
says a great historian : " The religious war of the 
Netherlands, before imminent, became inevitable." 
For a brief time, however, in view of the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs, there was granted liberty of 
conscience and of conduct. The Inquisition was 
considered abolished, and hope returned to hearts 
that had been full of forebodings. 

8 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEQOAR LAID LOW, 

r\ ERTRUDE, who never had a thought that she 
^ feared to bring forth to the light, serenely re- 
ported Van Weiss's reflection on her want of sense, 
and even her grave father was amused at her sin- 
cerity in confessing the force of his sentiment. They 
laughed much at her evident belief that sense would 
some day " happen " to her, as Nicholas had sug- 
gested that it might. 

Van Weiss himself had been so indignant at the 
havoc wrought by his confreres that Grandmother 
Ryhove had taken him back into her good graces, 
and he was a frequent visitor. His home was in 
Alkmaar, as has been said, but so much more stir- 
ring events were constantly taking place in Brussels 
and in Antwerp that the almost impecunious young 
gentleman disliked the monotonous home-life. So 
long as the family's impoverished estates yielded the 
father and Catharina enough for an economical sup- 
port, and Nicholas barely that, he was content. He 
laughingly declared while there was "that in his 

lU 
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purse that would pay for keeping Rudiger well fed 
it mattered little about himself," especially as his 
new Beggar's costume now cost much less than the 
Mechlin lace and rich attire worn by young men of 
his station. To work never of course so much as 
entered his head. 

One day in the latter part of October, Van Weiss 
rode up to the garden gate, and, calling to old Bette, 
bade her to be good enough to summon Gustave, whom 
he wished to see for a moment, and also begged her 
to tell Miss Margaret that he had that day returned 
from Alkmaar bringing papers for her from his sis- 
ter. He would call and deliver them later with 
more ceremony. 

Gustave appeared at once, and the two stood talk- 
ing with hearty good-will. 

'* What have you done with Rudiger ?'' asked 
the younger man, suddenly. "I never saw you 
mounted thus before." 

" And never will again, I hope," answered Nicho- 
las, with a show of annoyance at the animal he was 
riding. "'Tis a most vicious beast, that I have 
taken but for an hour. My good Rudiger has had 
a hard day's travel, so I am giving him his ease." 

"Why have you named him ' Rudiger ' ? The 
name recalls something — I know not what." 

" Not that noble messenger of Etzel, king of the 
Huns, in the old story of the Nibdungen f I named 
him so because he is fit to carry a king's messages^ 
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and some day I may want to send him, as did Etzel^ 
to fetch me a lovely bride." 

" Verily, then, I hope he may not return to you 
with a relentless Kriemhild," remarked Gustave. 

" No, for I shall never send him for a wndow," 
laughed Van Weiss, with a quick flip of his rein. 

Startled — or, as the rider had said, " vicious " — the 
beast gave a spring, stepped on a stone, which slipped. 
In a second he was down, and apparently rolling on 
Van Weiss. Gustave sprang forward, but not be- 
fore the horse was on his feet again. 

"Are you hurt?" cried Gustave, laying hold of 
Nicholas, who, striving to rise, gave a loud groan 
and turned so white that there was no need for a 
reply. Indeed, he fainted before Gustave could 
alarm Bette and bid her fetch the burgher, who had 
just entered the house. 

" 'Tis a broken leg— or a pair of legs perhaps," 
said Ryhove, adding, "No; he moves the right one 
too well." 

Then, hastily preparing something like a stretcher, 
the merchant, Gustave and Bette, aided by Heslin, 
who also arrived, carried Van Weiss — no light 
burden — into the house. Bette was instantly sent 
for a surgeon, who arrived speedily. He ex- 
amined the young man, who was convinced, be- 
fore the surgeon had officially informed him of the 
fact, that his left leg was broken. It was properly 
bound and placed in a brass case, according to the 
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method then frequently employed with such fractures, 
and Bette,as chief nurse, received minute instructions 
in regard to her patient's diet and general treatment. 
Indeed, the honest housekeeper became so voluble 
in recounting all she knew of broken legs and the 
individuals to whom the legs belonged, and of other 
surgeons with other modes, that the pompous old 
Dr. Berckheyde cut her short peremptorily. She 
withdrew to the rear of the apartment and confided 
to Gertrude new doubts that had arisen in her mind 
about the surgeon's skill. 

The legs in which she had hitherto been interested 
were laid straight in sand-bags or bound up in straw. 
She sniffed contemptuously at certain articles of food 
that he was recommending, and altogether astonished 
Gertrude, who was not aware that she prided her- 
self far more on her skill as a nurse than as a cook. 

" Patch me up enough to allow of my being taken 
away soon," said Van Weiss as the surgeon made 
ready to go. " I cannot inflict myself on these good 
friends." 

At this the burgher spoke, and made it manifest 
that his words were final. Van Weiss was to be 
established as one of the family, to remain until he 
was entirely well ; and to this Nicholas consented 
gladly, after many regrets for the trouble so helpless 
a guest might make. 

" Oh, cousin, if you had to break your legs— or 
one of them — " 
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" Yes ; one is quite enough," put in Van Weiss. 

" Then I am so glad/' cried Gertrude, " that it 
happened at our gate ! I will take csLve of you. I 
had a thousand times rather do it than work point- 
stieh or knit. You can tell me stories, and I — " 

" Will not make your cousin an excuse to waste 
your time,'* quoth grandmother, quite severely — for 
her. 

" Every morning I will leave you to the mercies 
of mother and Bette,'' said the burgher. " Both are 
famous nurses. Sometimes, of course, my daughters 
will help mother entertain you, but a very good plan 
is this : About the middle of the afternoon Gustave 
shall come home and bring you the news of the city. 
If you feel cross — as I warn you in time that you 
will — ^then he can take the scolding and ill-temper 
which the ladies' presence might keep pent up, to 
your injury." 

" He could scold me if he liked, and I doubt not 
I could find a sharp word or two to render back," 
murmured Gertrude. 

" Never you fear, little one," said Van Weiss ; 
" I will sometimes rescue you from the horrors of that 
embroidery-frame. Or grandmother will let you 
bring it here ; then, while she watches you work, 1 
will tell you hobgoblin tales." 

" To make my flesh creep ? Oh how beautiful I" 
contentedly sighed Gertrude. 

From that time there was truly more variety in the 
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daily doings of the family, Nicholas had tossed about 
so long that he half enjoyed Betters coddling and 
her tempting him with dainties. When he wearied 
of that, Gustave and he held long conversations, 
and each found the other entertaining. Gustave 
was by far the more intellectual, and, if younger, 
had thought and learned much more. From his 
father's friend, Hans Sachs, he had acquired what 
for that day was considerable literary culture, and 
Van Weiss came to think him exceedingly scholarly. 
On his part. Van Weiss had all sorts of curious ad- 
ventures to relate, and his knowledge of social, po- 
litical, and even religious, matters, both in the 
Netherlands and elsewhere, was far superior to 
Gustave's own. It was really a subject for surprise 
when Van Weiss assured him that his long-held 
belief — gleaned from a geography of some years' 
previous publication — that the people of Russia had 
but one eye, and that in the middle of their forehead, 
was wholly incorrect. 

Again^ before Bette lighted the candles in the 
great candlesticks. Grandmother Ryhove — who 
many times a day looked in on Van Weiss — would 
arrive elegantly dressed for dinner and accompanied 
by the young maidens. 

Margaret was something of a mystery to Van 
Weiss in those days. While the old lady gravely 
discoursed on the danger of his using his leg too 
soon, and while Gertrude plied him with nonsensi- 
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cal questions, the elder sister would sit, silent, fair, 
and almost stately, in some tall-backed oaken chair, 
her thoughts elsewhere. Still, when any one spoke 
to her, she smiled, as if recalled out of a sweet con- 
tentment, and all her ways were more gentle and 
loving than of old. 

Very frequently HesHn spent a half hour with 
them late in the day, but he had never been a favorite 
with Van Weiss, who looked down on him — for no 
especial reason, considering how perfectly on an 
equality he met Gustave. He was as well born as 
Gustave, and more worldly wise. Perhaps this last 
quality it was that repelled Van Weiss, for he al- 
ways summed up his opinion of HesHn in one re- 
mark : " He knows too much." 

The merchant had naturally more time at his 
command than had Heslin ; yet at night Heslin in 
his quiet way could tell much more of what was 
doing in the city. So unimpassioned, too, was his 
account that it was impossible to tell his pei-sonal 
opinions. 

The prince, returning to Antwerp, had after much 
debate and difficulty drawn up articles of agreement 
between the heads of the Reformed religion, the 
magistrates and the government, assigning churches 
within the city-limits to the different sects, and stipu- 
lating that neither Catholics nor Protestants should 
disturb each other's worship. New buildings be- 
gan to be erected, and Margaret had bright d roams 
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< 
of a near future when she might worship with her 

father in a church to become as clear to her as the 

old cathedral had been. 

Often the conversation turned on the questions 
of the day, and Van Weiss, who had been wont to 
treat all as political, grew graver as he came to real- 
ize that religion meant very much to the merchant 
and to his daughter. Gustave, finding Nicholas 
capable of thoughtful talk, sometimes, when they 
were alone, communicated to him his intention of 
Bible study. More than that, Margaret read to 
them while grandmother — by no means compre- 
hending what a heretical proceeding this was — lis- 
tened and approved. 

In these later times, when books are multiplied 
and daily papers accumulate on every table, one can- 
not quite appreciate what fresh attention was brought 
to the reading of any book in houses where half a 
dozen volumes made a tolerably extensive library. 

Gustave did not take up the Scriptures at first 
with the intense spiritual thirst which Margaret had 
felt; he was attracted by the Bible through his 
clear intellect. Happening to begin his study at 
the book of Job, he conceived a most enthusiastic 
admiration for this grandest poem. He was slowly 
approaching the light and joy of the new dispensa- 
tion through the awe-inspiring solemnities of the 
old. 

Nicholas was a very cheerful and patient invalid 
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for about ten days ; then his superabundant vitality 
made him restless, cross as a spoiled child and ex- 
ceedingly imprudent in regard to his leg. In vain 
grandmother prophesied that he would cripple or 
deform himself and Bette scolded as if he were ten 
years old and were her special charge. True enough, 
he found their warnings not purely women's " non- 
sense '^ when a slight inflammation and fever set in, 
making him, after convalescence, much more amen- 
able to reason. He was reduced to the meekness 
of a lamb when the pompous surgeon, acting on a 
hint from " Vrowe Ryhove," spent one whole hour 
with him in a detailed, though apparently imper- 
sonal, account of frightful deformities and horrible 
deaths resulting from carelessness after wounds and 
fractures. The learned man drew largely on his 
imagination, counting on the ignorance of his audi- 
tor, and, as he used many Latin terms, he was ex- 
tremely impressive. 

The week before Christmas, Van Weiss could get 
about the house, but it was thought best for him not 
to go out until after the New Year ; so day aft^r 
day passed, and in later years he never forgot those 
peaceful hours of lute-playing, games of chess, long, 
thoughtful talks and Bible-reading. 

" Margaret," said her father, one evening, " I 
have taken it on myself to give you a great pleasure, 
as well as the same for Nicholas. There was to-day 
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in my presence a man going direct to Alkmaar, and 
by him I sent messages to Catharina van Weiss 
begging her to come for a visit, and to remain un- 
til after Christmas. She will cheer her brother and 
be a welcome companion for you, I doubt not." 

" Indeed she will, dear father ; the very thought 
of seeing her makes me want to sing for joy. But 
perhaps we will not tell Nicholas, for then, if she 
cannot come, he will suffer no disappointment. If 
she can, he will have a most happy surprise." 

" Well thought of," returned the merchant. " You 
will do best to tell no one but your grandmother." 

" And Bette. It would never do to keep such a 
secret from her," replied Margaret, hastening away 
to plan for the anticipated visit. 

Two days before Christmas, early in the afternoon, 
as Van Weiss sat all alone and a little lonely in the 
rather dark and stately apartment assigned to him 
on the first floor, some one opened the door behind 
him. Wondering a little at Bette's lack of cere- 
mony, he had not time to turn his head before a 
full, ringing voice called, 

" Dear Nicholas ! A prisoner at last !" 

"Catharina! What a blessed Christmas gift! 
How came you here ?" 

" That I must tell you at my leisure," replied 
Catharina, "when you have told me all about your- 
self. Margaret has given orders that nobody shall 
interrupt us for two good hours." 
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"Were ever people kinder? Well, sister, how 
could you leave the father consoled for your ab- 
sence?" 

" Oh, Vrowe Bykhuysen — Bette's cousin — has con- 
sented to stay, doing all for him. Poor father loses 
strength, yet he has no disease. There seems no 
life in one arm and leg." 

Question followed question, and family affairs 
were discussed with mutual interest, until, at last, 
Margaret came to claim Catharina. 

The two friends were as unlike in person as in 
mind. Catharina van Weiss would never be termed 
masculine, but she had the height, the proportions 
and almost the physical strength of the women of 
the heroic Norse romances. Nicholas was but two 
inches taller than she, and her large white hand 
well matched his own. She was not beautiful, 
although perfect health, sense, good nature and 
womanliness were impressed on her frank face, 
beamed from her large, bright eyes and spoke in 
the deep chest-tones of a singularly strong voice. 
She was not yet twenty, but people had ceased to 
think of her as a girl. They came to her for help, 
comfort, even protection. When Margaret had been 
sent to Haarlem, a shy, self-absorbed, proud little 
maiden, Catharina, three years her senior, had taken 
her under her wing, beguiled her into more out- 
spoken freedom, laughed at her too whimsical prej- 
udices and kept her from morbidness. Their friend- 
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ship in the convent had been the best thing about 
their life there, and now that they were out in the 
world neither could relinquish the other. Catharina 
had received as well as given, and she fully realized 
that Margaret had developed in her practical nature 
elements of poetry, spirituality and softness which, 
remaining undeveloped, would have left her far less 
sympathetic, fine-grained and attractive. 

It was not until the next night that the two girls 
found themselves alone together and free to renew 
the old confidential intercourse. 

" So you are no longer a Catholic ?" was Catharina's 
direct question when Margaret had put down her 
candle and seated herself by her friend in the latter's 
sleeping-room. 

" I suppose not, if to be one is to agree to all 
that I have been taught/^ 

" What, for instance ?" 

"Prayers for the dead, purgatory, indulgences 
for sins to be committed, penances, miracles wrought 
by saints in later days and prayers to the mother 
of our Lord." 

"If you know why you reject all these, you 
must have learned a great deal in a very short time. 
It all came about — your change of opinions or be- 
liefs—in a few weeks, or so I would think from your 
chronicle." 

Catharina spoke without sarcasm, and Margaret 
answered as plainly: 
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" I believed faster than I learned in one sense — 
that is, I see now that I took into my heart what 
I have been more slowly thinking out mentally as 
I study the Bible. You know, Catharina, that the 
Church teaches that God gave the Bible as a revela- 
tion of his will to the Church. Well, Christians 
are the Church, and Christians ought to be able to 
understand the Bible ; they can and do understand 
it when they have the opportunity. Now, I have a 
Bible, and my father teaches me how to study it — 
he has studied it for a long time — and we find none 
of these Catholic dogmas taught, but, on the con- 
trary, we find that some of them are forbidden. All 
of them are directly contrary to Scripture. 

" But the Church teaches that the Church only — 
not Christians like you and me, but popes, priests 
and teachers — can rightly understand the Bible. I 
can understand it, and so can you, Catharina. It 
is the plainest, simplest, grandest and sweetest book 
that ever was written. It must be, for it is God's 
book. The stories of the saints that we used to like 
are pretty sometimes, but again they are silly and 
disgnsting.^' 

" I have found certain of them very hard to be- 
lieve,'' slowly assented the practical Catharina, add- 
ing, " Vrowe Bykhuysen, who is now taking care 
of my father, is a believer in these new doctrines. 
Last July she was at Overeen, near Haarlem, at the 
first field-meeting in Holland, where a monk called 
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Peter Gabriel preached. The people came to the 
spot twelve hours before he began. The magistrates 
locked the gates of Haarlem, but the people climbed 
the walls and swam the moat to get to him. Vrowe 
Bykhuysen says St. Peter himself could not have 
been more eloquent. He preached for four hours, 
and then they wept and prayed him to stay. He 
came to Alkmaar, and I could have heard him the 
next day, but — Well, I was too proud. A Van 
Weiss with her missal did not need to tramp about 
the fields after a preacher as Vrowe Bykhuysen and 
Bette might." 

There was a little haughtiness now in Catharina^s 
tones, and Margaret, noting it, said simply, 

" When our Lord was on earth, he preached at 
the seasides and on the mountain-slopes, and the 
New Testament says that the * common people' 
heard him gladly. If he were doing it to-day, I 
would follow him anywhere with the vilest and the 
poorest only to hear him speak.'' 

" Ay, so would I," cried Catharina, with sudden 
fervor — " barefooted over hot ploughshares if need 
be ;" and then Margaret knew that Catharina was 
of the stuff out of which the Christians of the 
Netherlands were being made, and feared for her 
no longer. She only asked, 

" While you are here will you read the Bible 
with me ? Certain parts of it I read as father di- 
rects, for instruction ; other parts I read, as I find 
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them very strangely new and beautiful. Grand- 
mother wants a psalm read to her every day. Last 
night I read her Dr. Martin Luther's words about 
the psalms. Do you know them V^ 

" But Luther was a very wicked man, and your 
grandmother is a Catholic." 

" Catharina, for what would a wicked man shut 
himself away from the world to translate God's holy 
word ? 1 did not tell her who wrote what I read, 
for there was no need. Will you hear ?" 

Margaret turned to the preface of the book of 
Psalms in her German copy as then printed, read- 
ing: 

" ^ The heart of man is like a ship out on a wild 
sea and driven by storm-winds blowing from all the 
four quarters of the world — now impelled by fear 
and care for coming evil, now disturbed by vexation 
and grief for present misfortunes, now urged along 
by hope and a confidence of future good, now waft- 
ed by joy and contentment. . . . Now, of what 
does this book of Psalms mostly consist but of 
earnest expressions of the heart's emotions — the 
storm-winds, as I have called them ? Where are 
finer expressions of joy than the psalms of praise 
and thanksgiving? There you look into the hearts 
of the saints as if you had looked into a fair and de- 
lightful garden — ^ay, or into heaven itself — and you 
see how lovely and pleasant flowers are springing 
up thereout of manifold happy and beautiful thoughts 
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of God and all his mercies. . . . The Psalter is 
a handbook for religious persons, wherein every 
one, whatever may be his condition'— even Vrowe 
Bykhuysen — ^may find words that will rhyme with 
it, and psalms as exactly fitted to express his wants 
as if they had been written solely for his benefit/ " 

" 1 am surprised that Luther spoke of Vrowe 
Bykhuysen,^' was Catharina's only comment. 

" No ; he only says the psalms would speak for 
her and to her, and to you and to me, as the New- 
Testament promises speak. I cannot pray now to 
Mary and the saints, and so I am learning many 
psalm-prayers to use," said Margaret, rising to put 
away the book. Then, letting the radiance of the full 
moon into the room, she sat long talking of lighter 
topics, but never once forgetting that it was Christ- 
mas eve and that she had heard unseen angels sing- 
ing in her heart of peace on earth and good-will to 
men. No other Christmas eve had been like this. 

The week that followed Catharina's coming was 
full of pleasure and innocent merrymaking. The 
burgher was less troubled with forebodings, and 
gladly promoted the general enjoyment by every 
means at his command. There was feasting at 
home, and Vrowe Ryhove, Bette and Margaret 
spread their Christmas bounty far and wide to the 
poor and the forlorn. In the later days the pleas- 
ant family-life went on, and it almost seemed to 
Margaret that the horrors of which she had heard 

9 
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rumors during the past year were figments of the 
imagination. Catharina easily persuaded her that 
the accounts had been greatly exaggerated, and that 
the realities had probably ceased for ever. She 
never listened to Heslin's conversation with so much 
pleasure as at this time of quiet, for he assured her 
that the king was undoubtedly making an entire 
change of policy and the Netherland troubles would 
end. 

It was the burgher's habit to play a game of chess 
every evening with Heslin. The former was a 
skillful player, but on those occasions when he was 
most successful in the game he often suspected that 
his opponent really favored him, for Heslin's knowl- 
edge of chess was indeed something wonderful. 
He frequently amused himself by playing his 
part blindfolded. 

"What a quiet person he is !" whispered Catharina 
one evening. "I forget he is in the room five 
minutes after he has entered." 

"Nevertheless, he sees/' put in Grertrude, quickly; 
" he looks at you sometimes as if he were learning the 
very pattern of your lace." 

" So he may be," returned Catharina, about to say 
that people " in trade " were observant of such mat- 
ters, but she bethought herself in time. All of the 
Van Weiss family were aristocrats and in general 
held themselves quite above the burgher class. In 
regard to the Ryhoves they made no such distinc- 
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tion, being related by marriage and united by gen- 
uine afiFection. 

Catharina would have burned with indignation 
and disgust had she dreamed of the audacity of this 
quiet chess-player. As he moved first this figure 
across his board^ then that, so in his mind he dealt 
with these living creatures so gayly unconscious of 
his presence. Should he relinquish his long-cher- 
ished design of securing Margaret Ryhove for his 
wife, and gain, instead, this maiden of higher posi- 
tion ? Margaret was very beautiful, but could he 
ever fuse that ardent, pure and to him elusive nature 
into sympathy with his own ? He knew himself 
to be secretive and designing ; when he ceased to be 
so, he would become shorn of his power. To gain 
Margaret was to gain wealth, but of late he had 
seen another way to that same acquisition of riches. 

This sister of Van Weiss attracted him perhaps 
by very contrast of temperament. She seemed so 
full of strength and vitality. Her evident enjoy- 
ment of life, her outspoken independence of opinion, 
was more agreeable to him than was the remoteness 
in which Margaret's real self seemed to dwell. 
What if he secured a high-born lady and wealth ? 
The Van Weisses ought to exchange a name for 
the money that they must often sorely need if Nich- 
olas's half-jesting confessions had any foundation of 
truth. Again, Van Weiss, who probably wanted 
Margaret for himself^ might help Heslin with Cath- 
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anna and oppose him with Margaret^ and Nicholas 
had influence. 

Perhaps Heslin could not realize how presumptuous 
all this appeared, or would have appeared, on the 
surface, and the reason whj he could not was this : 
he felt that he controlled forces that could be brought 
to bear on the burgher and his family— even on his 
friends. But how and when to set these forces in 
operation was the problem which he was for ever 
pondering as his slim fingers moved over the chess- 
board, pushing the ivory men here and there at will.' 
Ah ! if he, a merchant's clerk, could only know the 
mind of kings and councilors, how easily he could 
map out his future I If peace and religious liberty 
were to be granted to the Netherlands, how easy to 
become a convert to the merchant's new doctrine — 
to flatter him by letting him be the very means of 
his — Heslin's^-conversion, then, working slowly and 
surely, in order not to give away with one hand that 
which was not to return into the other, win the mer- 
chant's daughter and greatly increase the wealth 
of the house of which he was for ever a part ! How 
to increase this wealth was his own secret. On the 
other hand, the house would be impoverished by 
the legitimate eflFects of depression in trade — ^ap- 
parently. Trade must sufier far more than ever 
if war were declared. It could not be otherwise. 
If a religious conflict arose, the power was with the 
Church and the Inquisition, and Heslin, a devoted 
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Catholic in such acase^ saw how to deal with heretics 
— ^as the cat deals with mice. 

So the evenings passed, grandmother nodding in 
her chair, the young people kept merry by Nicholas 
and Gertrude, the generous-hearted, brave burgher 
sitting side by side with his deadliest enemy. 

Often afl;er Gustave left Nurnl)erg did his thoughts 
return to that dear old city, where life had flowed 
on gently, monotonously perhaps, yet very pleasant- 
ly. A year had not elapsed, yet he seemed to him- 
self to have been from his old home twice that 
length of time. He desired greatly to hear from 
his little sister, whom he himself had taught to 
write, but the composition and the sending of merely 
friendly letters was by no means so common a 
thing in those days as it is now. 

Once since his arrival in Antwerp, Gustave had 
sent back by a traveler news of his own welfare, 
and twice he had incidentally heard from Nurnberg. 
It was, therefore, a great surprise and a treat when 
one day a merchant from NUrnberg called at the 
Ryhove house with messages and a letter from Rosa, 
written with infinite pains and with many curious 
mistakes. 

The merchant was urged to remain to dinner, and 
the burgher held long discourse with him in regard 
to the interests of trade. After he had gone Mar- 
garet noticed that her father sat for a half hour 
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silent in deep thought. When, at last, he spoke, it 
was to no one in particular, but his words were 
these: 

"I believe that I will buy some property in 
Numberg. I am half tempted to propose invest- 
ing money with this man, who seemed to me both 
shrewd and trustworthy. I think he is right when 
he says that riches in Antwerp may sooner or later 
take to themselves wings and fly away." 

" He croaks," laughed Heslin, with a faint sneer. 
'^ A Niirnberger always thinks his city will stand 
firm in doomsday." 

" It may through Antwerp's day of doom," mur- 
mured the burgher. His grave face depressed 
Margaret, and she was glad to forget her forebod- 
ings of, she scarcely knew what, when Gustave asked, 

"Cousin Margaret, shall I read you my little 
sister's epistle ? I am very proud of her learning." 

"Do, if you will be so kind," she answered, 
quickly ; and the t\to withdrew into a deep window- 
alcove, followed by one of those quick unpleasant 
glances of Heslin's. 

" It is Rosa's letter," continued Gustave, "just as 
truly as if Fran Sachs had not helped her. I can 
almost hear the little one's voice : 

" ' My Dearest Heart's Brother : I think 
that thou wilt be very glad to hear from thy Bosa. 
I am in Frau Sachs's house, sitting at the round 
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table^ in the tallest chair, only the maid Gretchen 
has put under me a block of wood. Frau Sachs 
moves also my hand, holding the quill when to spell 
is not easy. 

" ^ Oh, Gustave, why hast thou gone away ? I 
want thee very much. My aunt never has the time 
to tell me stories like thine, and the father says that 
little girls should be knitting. Now, I cannot knit 
always. Frau Sachs says I am happy, and this is 
true, for I have the doves. Thy dove with the 
beautiful breast loves me the best. I wonder if it 
is because I feed her often, as Aunt Thekla says it 
is, or because she is thy dove ? 

" 'Yes, I was very happy last week, for it was the 
Three Kings' festival, and Aunt Thekla made beauti- 
ful little cakes and such very nice sweetmeats. She 
kneaded a bit of money into the dough, and made a 
cake for father, and Else, the maid, and Conrad and 
Ulrich, the apprentices, and for me and herself. In 
the evening the house was very bright, and our 
Christmas tree that we had twelve days before was 
still there, green and bright with candles again. 
We had a nice supper, only, Gustave, I wished that 
thou wert there. We gave a pretty cake to the 
Blessed Virgin, and another was for each of the three 
kings. They were not there to get them, but Aunt 
Thekla said it was quite the same to give them. 
And what dost thou think, dearest brother ? I bit 
into the copper just in the middle of my little cake, 
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and Conrad and Ulrich cried very loud, " The little 
maid is the king !'* I cannot tell thee how I — a 
girl — could be a king, but father lifted me up on 
his shoulders and on Aunt Thekla's. Then I had 
a piece of soft chalk, and I made a cross on the oak 
beam that goes over our heads up high. It was a 
crooked cross, but Conrad says it will keep away 
all ghosts and misfortunes for the next year, though 
all the nice-smelling herbs and spices that Aunt 
Thekia has been burning since Christmas must have 
done that already. I don't like to think about the 
evil spirits. If they are made to run away when 
they smell sweet odors, I will live in a rose-garden 
when I grow up. Will thou not come back, then, 
and plant my roses and take care of me and them? 

" * Aunt Thekia says thou art only half my brother. 
I cannot understand. I am all the little sister thou 
hast ; why, then, art thou only half my brother ? 
I will not believe it. I love thee. 

" ' Dear, good Herr Sachs tells me stories when I 
come here. I sit on his knee, and I love him too, 
Gustave, if he is not religious. Aunt Thekia says 
that he will go to purgatory for making fun of the 
priests. I told him that, and he laughed much. 
He has a plan that seems very wise. I will tell it 
to thee. 'Tis to keep away the evil spirits who will 
some day come to take him to purgatory, and he 
told it to me the day that I told him about my rose- 
garden. He will make Frau Sachs put a hedge all 
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around him^ he says, of iDcense stuffs and spioes and 
perfumes. Then, when he is two hundred and fifty 
years old — for he wishes to live so long — he may 
hear the bad spirits (he says they will come on hoofs), 
and Frau Sachs will set the hedge burning, and they 
will smell it and flee. I thought they would come 
again, but he is very wise ; he says no, there is much 
incense and perfume in Germany. If they weary 
of coming for him, dost thou not think, Gustave, 
that we will have him always in NUrnl)erg? I 
think so, for I heard the baker say, " Hans Sachs 
will never die ; he has given us too many songs.'^ 

" * Frau Sachs says tell thee something else of news. 
Well, a great company of singers came to town about 
Christmas. They rang bells and sang in the streets 
before the houses. Conrad says our Nurnberg 
singers are far better, but these had mudi money 
given them. My cat Agnes has five kittens. One 
is lame and blind, and Ulrich thinks it is also deaf. 
I am so sorry for it that I have named it after thee, 
and call it my little brother. 

" ' Father is well. He roars very loud when he \ 
speaks to Aunt Thekla sometimes. Often it makes 
me to jump, and then often I feel cross to her my- 
self inside of me, deep through me ; and if I could 
roar, I also would roar very loud. I cannot make 
such a big noise if I dared to try, and so I take the 
little Gustave cat and go up to thy chamber with 
the doves. They never get cross to me. 
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" * Now I have to go home, and Frau Sachs will 
gend this to thee by Heir Gottsched, who goes soon 
to Antwerp. I send thee a thousand kisses, 
*' ' Thy sister — all thy sister — 

Early in the year following the image-breaking, 
Philip of Spain required of every man who bore His 
Majesty^s commission a new oath of allegiance. 
Each man was solemnly ordered to pledge himself 
"to obey the orders of government everywhere and 
against every person, without limitation or restric- 
tion." The prince of Orange — a man with a con- 
science and a heart — saw that the hour had come 
when he must break once and for ever with a gov- 
ernment whose policy he could not approve. He 
had done all that wisdom and statesmanship could 
suggest to serve his people and the king; hence- 
forth he could serve but one, and the choice was 
speedily made. Duty called him to oppose tyranny, 
while royal " friendship " meant serving the regent 
— 2i woman who "stabbed him in the back even 
while she leaned on his arm " — ^and a king who 
"had already drawn his death-warrant while re- 
proaching him for lack of confidence" in him. The 
prince refused to take the oath, renounced all his 
offices, and was by the enraged monarch — secretly 
as yet — ^accused of treason. Treason or not depends 
on one's understanding of the term. What he now 
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marked out as his future course, cost him what it 
might— cost him what it did : wealth, ease, a certain 
brief glory and life itself — was this : to stand be- 
tween a sovereign mad with bigotry and a people 
wrought to frenzy ; to meet, if need be, brutal force 
with resistance ; to compel the king to respect rights 
that he had sworn to maintain — rights more ancient 
than his own sovereignty. For a time he limited 
himself to the preservation of Antwerp, the city of 
which he was hereditary burgrave. It was not at 
the outset an easy task, as will be seen by events 
occurring almost immediately. 

Brederode, the chief of the Beggars, had been 
throughout the autumn and early winter here, there 
and everywhere in the provinces. He collected men- 
at-arms and was supposed to be maturing schemes, 
political and military, for resistance to the Inquisi- 
tion. His followers were lawless and uproarious,- 
and the prince of Orange disapproved while he toler- 
ated their extravagances. He could not, if he 
would, suppress them ; he knew they might yet 
work against a common foe. Again, it was a lament- 
able fact that earnest, conscientious, yet bigoted, 
Reformers were divided against themselves in Ant- 
werp. Lutheraas rich and powerful hated Calvin- 
ists as rich and as powerful, and both hated the 
Catholics. The prince — ^then a Lutheran, later a 
Calvinist — ^was far in advance of his times, inasmuch 
as he sought with his whole heart to teach each sect 
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and party Christian toleration and mutual forebear- 
ance. His daily reward for this was to be called 
lukewarm, and indeed even cowardly, by some of 
the very fanatics whose lives and liberties he was 
laboring to save. 

In the month of March there were three days of 
great danger and fearful excitement in the city. 
Calvinists, Lutherans and Catholics were in arms. 
A fierce battle was waged outside the walls between 
three thousand " rebels,*' made up of raw levies, 
vagabonds, outlaws and brave but rash fighters from 
all the country about, and troops sent to destroy 
them by the regent Margaret. The battle degener- 
ated almost immediately into a slaughter of the un- 
disciplined zealots, and as a result the various sects 
within the city were wild with rage and fear. 

The prince, whose sole purpose for the time was 
to save the city and its people at the peril of his 
life — for he was accused of causing the bloodshed 
outside — stood unguarded at the Red Grate and 
calmed ten thousand furious Calvinists to something 
like reason. Then for a few days and nights he 
labored with almost superhuman diligence and wis- 
dom to avert the perils of lawless fanaticism. This 
time there were plots to pillage the houses of wealthy 
Catholics, to sack the whole city, to blow the walls } 
into the air. Men usually calm and upright seemed 
to have taken leave of their senses, and were ready 
to act in concert with prisoners liberated from jails 
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by the mobs — ^mobs ready for every crime of which 
vile humanity is capable. 

The Mere was a splendid thoroughfare filled with 
grand buildings ; it was more like a market-place than 
like a street. Here one morning William of Orange 
came to read to fifteen thousand Calvinists articles 
prepared by those who represented the mutual in- 
terests of the Catholics and the Reformers. He 
reasoned wisely, appealed to their consciences, their 
honor and— for the last time, as it so happened — 
to their loyalty to Philip of Spain. When he ended 
exclaiming, " God save the king T* there rose one 
great shout from Calvinist, Catholic and Lutheran : 
" Vive le roiP^ Kindly words were spoken among 
fellow-citizens who an hour before had thirsted for 
one anothei'^s blood, and by sundown the city of 
Antwerp was quiet. The sweet cathedral chimes 
rang out as if with songs of thanksgiving. 

Throughout the entire week Ryhove, the merchant, 
had forbidden any of the women of the family going 
from the house, and Bette knew much more of the 
disorder and tumult outside than she communicated 
to the others. All trade stopped during the height of 
the excitement, and Gustave, Van Weiss and the 
merchant kept guard at home by turns. The day 
before the city quieted the burgher called Gustave 
into his private room, and sat for a moment or two 
searching his face with fixed^ even stern, scrutiny. 
At last he spoke : V"" 
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" You care much more for a whole skin than for 
any doctrine of Lutheran, Calvinist or red-hot 
papist. So you told me the night that you entered 
my house, and you were sincere." 

Gustave flushed and was about to speak, but the 
burgher went on : 

"I have always supposed that Heslin was at 
heart a devout — no ; perhaps not devout : at least, 
however, a determined — Catholic. To-day is a sort 
of test-day. Heslin is on the Mere with the Cal- 
vinists." 

" Whose lives and properties are in the greatest 
danger for the time being?" asked Gustave, a little 
significantly. 

"The Catholics,^" answered Ryhove, gravely; 
" and if Heslin thinks as you do of a whole skin, he 
acts consistently." 

"I know nothing of Heslin's belief or of his 
thoughts. Cousin Ryhove," began Gustave, earnest- 
ly, " but I have changed a little in these nine months. 
I cannot speak of my courage, for I have not beea 
in danger; I do value my life, but a whole skin is not 
enough for me to-day. I was a heretic when I came 
to Antwerp, but now — ^" 

" ^ But now' ?" repeated the burgher. 

" Now the truth means a great deal more to me, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ of the New Testament must 
be the truth. I want to follow him, but I am only 
a soldier just enlisting," said Gustave, coloring to 
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his temples, for it cost him a mighty struggle to put 
into words what he had been long hiding in his 
heart. 

" Good, my boy 1 But tell me this : Do you 
pray V 

" Yes/' 

The burgher held his hand almost tenderly on 
Gustave's shoulder as he continued talking : 

" I foresee that 'tis no use crying, *Peace ! peace I' 
for there will be no peace. The future looks black 
for my country, my family, my business. Fur the 
sake of my mother and my children I would that 
I had sous." 

" What a son but little more than a boy could be 
to you let me be. You and yours are dearer to me 
than are any others on earth, for you have made 
me one of yourselves by your kindness, I think you 
can trust me." 

" I was wondering if I might," said the merchant, 
plainly. 

" With God's help, I will serve you and yours." 

" Then first, Gustave, as a fellow-Christian I call 
you, not ' son,' but ^ brother.' I believe that you 
have strength and endurance — ^yes, and constancy 
for those you love, and God give you more I May 
he make you able to say, ^Denn ich bin gewisa daaa 
weder Tod nodi Leben, weder engd noch FilrsUnOivm 
nock GewaM — mag was scheiden von der Liebe GhUeM 
die in Christa Jesu ist wnserm HerrnJ " 
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The tears stood in the young man's eyes, and the 
burgher added solemnly, 

" We of the Netherlands are yet to know what 
it is to have powers and principalities against us — 
are yet to learn the blessed truth, perhaps, for our- 
selves that death cannot separate us from the love 
of God. But, Gustave, I have to talk also of some 
other matters. Heslin has been ten years in my 
employ ; he is an older man than you might think, 
and I have never found him unfaithful. Of late I 
encounter a few mysteries. I cannot understand 
some matters in my own business which without 
him I have looked into. I trust that with him all 
would instantly be made clear, but the old adage 
says, * Carry not all your eggs in one basket.' 
Since that day Herr Gottsched, your townsman, 
was here, I have thought much of putting funds 
into property in Nurnberg. I saw him before he 
returned, and advised with him of many things 
about business which I have kept secret. There 
are rumors of war; there are dangers of fire and pil- 
lage. There will surely be heavy taxes in Ant- 
werp; in Niirnberg there will be comparatively 
little chance of loss. Now, I have decided to 
invest enough money there to keep my family 
from poverty should financial ruin overtake me 
here. I do not wish Heslin to know of this. 
He knows, and wonders at it, that I have only 
this week withdrawn funds from the business 
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here. In a few weeks I shall send you to Niirnberg 
to Gottsched, whom I believe to be an upright man/' 

"There is no better man in Niirnberg/^ said 
Gustave, earnestly. 

" You will tell him what I wish, and you will act 
for me where you are able and make sure that all 
is done rightly. I wait that Heslin may not con- 
nect your going with any business of mine. I sent 
word to your sister that you would visit her in the 
spring; so let it seem to be a visit only. Heslin 
knows little of your affairs.^' 

Gustave was surprised and rather overpowered. 
He understood that a deepnseated distrust of Heslin 
must have become fixed in the merchant's mind, 
guarded as were his words. 

" One thing more/' said the burgher. " There 
may come again what even to-day has seemed an 
imminent danger, and Antwerp be sacked and 
women subjected to any horror. Gustave, you may 
tell if you must where every coin I have is secreted, 
but would you betray a hiding-place of my aged 
mother and my young daughters?" 

" My cousin P' 

The words were so fraught with feeling that they 
had the earnestness of an oath. 

" Bette and Margaret know it, and will flee there 
with the mother and Grertrude if ever need be ; but 
once there, and none knowing of the place but my- 
self, I might be slain, and who would see that they 

10 
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came forth not too soon or lingered not until they 
suffered ? You know that once I sent you to an 
ancient warehouse where for the time were stored 
certain goods, and you returned saying that it was 
like an ancient fortress ?" 

" I remember it well. It is a grim stone build- 
ing on a remote, ill-smelling street." 

" It is, and all the world knows it to be used only 
for valueless goods required in packing merchandise 
from my warehouses elsewhere. Thieves would 
never go there, fire would scarcely reach it unless 
the city were in flames, and ^tis far from the main 
thoroughfares. An hour ago, Bette, in her poorest 
attire, took bread under her mantle and stole through 
the oldest streets. She crept into a door on the 
ground-floor — a great dreary place straw-strewn and 
rat-infested. She climbed four flights of stairs, and, 
had you been with her, you would think — ^as I do — 
that no one would search for treasure in such a place. 
Far up, at what seems the topmost floor, she stopped. 
There is a door where no ignorant person would 
ever look for one. I will give you the clew to it. 
Beyond is a room where half a dozen persons might 
stay in safety — beds, such comforts as delicate women 
need, wines and places where food can be stored. 
Should there ever come horror and bloodshed in 
Antwerp and my family vanish from sight, you will 
seek them there, where God grant they may have 
been preserved ! for I may be elsewhere." 
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" But they are not there now f^ exclaimed Gus- 
tave. 

" No, for I apprehend the tumult will soon cease. 
The prince is here, and the people are not quite mad. 
I think he will calm them. But I must go now to 
duty. The burghers are detailed to help protect the 
city to-night, and I must be in the town-house 
square.'^ 

^'Andl— '^ 

" Will be where Bette can find you at a moment's 
notice. Van Weiss will keep her informed of the 
danger in the city, but until they retire for the night 
keep calm yourself and quiet the women's fears. 
They in their rooms overlooking the garden have 
not heard much of the tumult in this street/' 

The burgher paused, the realization suddenly 
coming to him that he might never return, and 
thoughts of his dear ones crowded fast on his mind 
with terrible fears for their future. He raised his 
eyes in silent, fervent prayer, and went out to the 
duty imposed upon him. 

True it was for once that joy came in the morning, 
and came after a night of dreadful anticipations of 
bloodshed. When the merchant returned home at 
noon, and sank, weary but happy, into his great 
chair, the relief was so great that he felt like sing- 
ing psalms and taking no thought for the morrow. 

Nicholas van Weiss made a rapid recovery after 
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Christmas, and was by the time last mentioned as 
well as ever. He had become endeared to all the 
family during his prolonged stay, and his ever-mer- 
ry talk and winning, kindly manner toward his 
friends was like sunshine and fresh air in those 
days when the mental atmosphere, at least, was 
depressing. 

Catharina had stayed long beyond the limit set 
for her pleasuring, but her father, who was growing 
as dull in mind as he was sluggish in body, scarcely 
missed her, while the Ryhoves could not willingly 
let her go. In the latter part of March, a few days 
before her departure, Grandmother Ryhove said to 
Margaret, 

" Let us invite a few friends in to a little feast with 
us before Catharina goes home. There are the Van 
der Voort girls, who were with you in the convent, 
and the Jordaens — ^yes, and the Van Breuck young 
people. We will ask them all, for Catharina has 
not had a very gay visit.'' 

" I have been happy here," said Catharina, " and 
I shall be very lonely in Alkmaar, having none of 
you to talk with. Father has become so ill and 
feeble-minded that he cannot tell me the meaning 
of the things which I hear are going on, and Nicho- 
las is seldom at home.'' 

" Nicholas is going to belong to us hereafter," 
cried Gertrude, dropping her embroidery, " Father 
has begged him to consider this his home while he 
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stays in Antwerp. I begged even harder^ and he 
consented/' 

"You are all kinder than words can express," 
said Van Weiss's sister. 

" Oh, we love him. If we did not, we never 
would urge him," continued the younger Miss Ry- 
hove, contentedly. 

Grandmother frowned a little, smiled a little, and 
then nodded approval. Bette, polishing brasses in 
the room, put her elbows " akimbo " and gazed at 
Grertrude in a sort of abandon of surprise and dis- 
approval. 

" Do you not think it would be well to have a 
dinner-party, and to invite all the fathers and 
mothers?" asked Margaret. 

" If your father approves," returned the old lady, 
who soon showed that she was pleased at the proposal. 

The burgher, being consulted, left everything to 
^^ the mother" and Bette, who at once set about active 
preparations. So long a time had it been since 
Bette indulged herself in making an elaborate feast 
that one would have supposed, from the variety of 
dishes concocted, that the prince himself must be 
coming. Catharina, whose housekeeping was on a 
very limited scale, was lost in admiration of the 
treasures of linen and silver which Madame Ryhove 
brought forth from closets and chests. 

It was a cold, blustering day on which the guests 
were invited, but none stayed away, and, though they 
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were all burgher families like the Ryhoves, the 
dinner and the guests were, after a fashion, equally 
magnificent. The soft light of waxen candles fell 
on shimmering satin and rare lace, massive gold 
chains and wide ruffs. Grandmother might have 
sat for the portrait of some grand court-lady, and 
never was princess fairer than Margaret, in a quaint- 
ly-cut gown the hue of heather in bloom. All 
through the long dinner the conversation was most 
grave and decorous, but afterward the young people 
made merry with music and games. Gustave, in- 
cited by Gertrude, was teaching them a game that 
they had never seen. 

Catharina, who was not fond of play, withdrew to 
examine a pretty casket on a table, when Heslin 
stood at her side. In the days past she had become 
very well acquainted, as she fancied, with this re- 
served, self-respecting and to her most respectful 
young man. He had answered all her questions 
regaixiing the king, the regent, the prince, the state 
of public affairs, as none of the women could answer, 
for lack of knowledge, and as Nicholas never had 
answered. He seemed, too, to have gone, as she her- 
self had, rather away from Catholicism, yet had not 
wholly entered into the spirit of the Reformers. 

Catharina was not witty ; she was not what now- 
adays we call intellectual; and when Margaret 
talked, she felt often that she was dull by contrast. 
Even bright little Grertrude seemed to have more 
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ideas and more original thoughts. When Heslin 
talked with her, he drew her out by his interest in her 
concerns. Never inquisitive, he listened so well that 
she warmed into confidences, of no account, to be 
sure, but pleasant to tell to an interested listener — 
local traditions of Alkmaar, stories of the old fam- 
ilies, bits of her own family history. 

" Miss Ryhove will be very lonely without you," 
said Heslin. " And may I venture to say that a no- 
body like myself will be extremely sorry to end such 
a delightful acquaintance ? Perhaps not wholly end 
it, either, for you will visit your friends again, let 
us hope." 

" Most certainly let us hope it," said Catharina, 
cheerfully. 

" Every summer I go away from Antwerp for a 
month's rest. This summer my good horse and I 
will see some places in Holland that I have never 
visited. If Miss Ryhove will trust me to be her 
messenger, perhaps the bringing of letters to Alk- 
maar would give me the opportunity of seeing you 
sooner." 

The words were not uttered in a peculiarly sug- 
gestive tone, but a sudden gleam in his usually cold, 
gray eye stirred a responsive consciousness in Cath- 
arina. She was not pleased at a thought that 
crossed her mind, yet was she not offended, as Nich- 
olas — who was not half so proud as herself — ^would 
have been. She made a civil response, with a won* 
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dering sympathy for a little rising interest in a 
plebeian who was possibly thinking presumptuous 
thoughts. Heslin, with keenest perception^ said to 
himself, '^ I have not slipped. I have gained a 
foothold one step higher, if it is most insecure.^' 
Then he exerted himself to amuse Catharina with a 
droll incident he had seen that day. Crafty and cruel 
was Heslin to a potential degree beyond even his own 
self-knowledge, yet he was thoroughly sincere in his 
increasing regard for a woman who, really once 
knowing him, must have abhorred him. 

"Why, Catharina van Weiss, one would suppose 
that you were a matron of fifty by your dignity — 
or dullness," cried (Jertrude, pouncing on her. " Do 
not stand here doing nothing,'* she added, ignoring 
the fact of a conversation with Heslin, and thereby 
giving him one more slight to be avenged ; for Hes- 
lin had no love for Gertrude, but entertained a sen- 
timent quite the contrary. 

Catharina turned with a motherly air and laid a 
caressing hand on the tumbled golden hair, saying, 

" You look like that butterfly that you are, dressed 
all in yellow." 

" The days are so dark one wants something in 
the rooms near the color of sunshine," laughed 
Gertrude, with eyes dancing and cheeks like wild 
roses. In a moment she was off, with Catharina 
following. 

Meanwhile, the elder of the Van der Voorts, the 
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Jordaens and the Van Breucks smoked pipes or 
talked mild gossip^ aocording to their sex. Gustave, 
who had not been accustomed to seeing so much ele- 
gance of dress or splendor of table-appointments, 
was at first a little fearful lest he might be awkward, 
and might annoy Madame Byhove by some blunder 
in etiquette. These wealthy burgher-folk, however, 
were at heart as simple and kindly as possible, and 
soon it seemed to the young German that he had 
known them all his life. 

Heslin paused a moment in doubt whether to join 
the young people and amuse them by his talent as a 
mimic — ^almost a ventriloquist— or to go and play 
chess with the oldest and fattest Van der Voort, 
reflecting that the old burgher might some time be 
of use to him. Who knew ? He played chess un- 
til the guests began to depart. There were only 
two or three left when Nicholas van Weiss sank 
into an easy seat in one corner of the great room, 
saying to Gertrude, 

" That croaker Bette was right. She said if I 
capered around to-night like a colt let loose in a 
pasture this leg of mine would utter a protest. I 
am tired.^' 

" That is not strange, after being shut up in the 
house for months ; but your being here was charm- 
ing. Can you not break another leg next winter, 
cousin ?" 

*' Well, if I had as many legs as a centipede, I 
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would sacrifice one annually for your amusement^ 
or if I could go on one leg with suflScient agility I 
might be very obliging, but, as it is, I must refuse 
you. At the same time, I have found you a little 
comfort, yellow-head." 

" Catharina says that I must go to Alkmaar for 
a visit some time with Margaret. Will not that be 
beautiful ? for I have never been out of Antwerp 
save once when father took us to Brussels. When 
we go, you must take care to be home." 

" Why ? Do you think so much more of me 
than of Catharina ?" he laughed, studying the frank 
face turned confidingly toward him. 

" I don't make distinctions of * more ' and 
^most' between people whom I love very much. 
When I do, I feel as if I had wronged one or the 
other. Imagine my choosing between grandmother 
and Margaret or father ! Oh, do see how very fat 
Herr Van der Voort has become ! The door is 
wide, but it costs him a tug to get through." 

Van Weiss caught the soft little hand with which 
Grertrude gesticulated like a child, and smoothed it 
as if it were a fluttering bird. 

" Grertrude, come help me look for St. Peter !" 
exclaimed some one in a guttural tone of impatience, 
and, turning, they saw Bette standing in the door 
of a near hall. There was a basket of silver on her 
arm, and she seemed to have halted on her way to 
a closet or treasure-chest. 
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" And what has (Jertrude to do with finding St. 
Peter?" asked Nicholas, still holding the pretty 
white hand, whose owner exclaimed with a merry 
laugh, 

" Oh, Bette's favorite spoons, and grandmother's 
also, are some very old apostle spoons. You know 
the kind — with the little statue at the end of the 
handle ? Well, Bette never gets them out but she 
imagines that one is lost. First it is Matthew, and 
then it is Mark ; now Luke, and next John. — So 
Peter is missing this time? Don't look so fierce 
about it, Bette ; he will surely return to us. — Let 
me go. Cousin Nicholas ;" and with a little pull she 
freed her hand from his close grasp and tripped 
away with the old housekeeper toward the dining- 
room. 

Reaching a spot where, between the branching 
antlers of an English stag, were fastened tall candles, 
Grertrude, glancing at Bette's basket, cried in sur- 
prise, 

" Why, there is Sib. Peter on top of all the rest !" 

" I know it, child. It is not him I want, but you. 
Don't you know, miss, that you are almost a woman 
grown ?" 

" I am more grown than Margaret — I can't get 
her gowns around me — ^but I never shall be so big 
as Catharina. She is like the statues of Our Lady 
in the cathedral. And don't you think she has the 
same motherly, good look that Our Lady has?" said 
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Gertrude, quite as content to chat with Bette as with 
Nicholas. 

" I think/' said Bette, planting herself severely 
under the candles, one of which was in danger of 
dripping on her frowning countenance, " that it is 
most unbecoming for Mr. Nicholas van Weiss to be 
squeezing your hand in corners." 

"'In corners'?" repeated Gertrude, gazing at 
her fingers. "He did not really hurt me, Bette, 
though he could if he liked. His fingers are like 
steel sometimes." 

Aghast at such stupidity, Bette said, 

" Don't you know you are not a little child any 
longer? You must not tell a young man like 
Nicholas that you care for him." 

" I never do. I don't know any young men like 
Nicholas." 

Poor blundering old Bette, who could not see that 
she had no need to meddle here any more than she 
had to tear open a folded flower-bud ! She must 
forthwith read Gertrude such a lecture upon pro- 
priety and worldly wisdom, and the speech of people, 
and this thing and that thing, that the child-woman 
— ^for the woman was awaking in her — went up to 
Margaret, who had bidden the last guest good-night, 
and tearfully begged to know what was amiss. 

"Nothing, little sister, except in Bette's own 
wits. She is ever looking ahead and seeing for all 
young people the time of marrying and giving in 
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marriage. She thinks Nicholas should be choosing 
a wife, and so think I ; for that reason I invited 
Thekia Hoogstraten and hoped he would be much 
pleased with her/^ 

" So he said that he was, Margaret. But," added 
Grertrude, with a meditative air, " that would take 
him far away from us. I would prefer that you 
should marry him. And now I reflect," she went 
on, although Margaret's hand was outstretched in 
dismay and Catharina came to stand in the open 
chamber door, " I think that was what Bette must 
have meant to show me was very desirable." Then, 
first catching sight of Margaret's face, she finished 
with a tacit recognition of Van Weiss's own sister's 
presence and the remark, " But if you don't wish 
that why I could marry him myself, when the years 
go by, if that would only keep him here." 

" Grertrude, Grertrude !" laughed Catharina ; " why 
have you packed away that great wooden doll ? I 
know you are not done with it." 

" Indeed, I was not, but they gave me no peace 
until I banished the dear old creature. — ^Now, Mar- 
garet, I never meant to vex you and make your cheeks 
burn. Will I not get sense until I cease to say out 
the thoughts that I have? Oh, I cannot under- 
stand how it is. If I never speak at all, surely no 
one will suppose me wise ; if I speak what I do not 
think, I shall tell untruths. How is it that Mar* 
garet is never in disgrace ?" 
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Before Margaret could answer, Catharina exclaim- 
ed impulsively, 

" I will tell you, Grertrude, why Margaret is 
getting wiser and better every day. We can learn, 
perhaps, in the same way, if we try. — ^Yes, Margaret, 
I will promise to pray to our blessed Saviour and 
never again to Mary or any saint. — Grertrude, you 
learn with me one of her new prayers, and then the 
three of us will pray it together every night. — 
Teach it to us, Margaret, from your book, and we 
will add it to our Paternoster.'^ 

Margaret found her Psalter, and read to them 
the words which over and over again they reverent- 
ly repeated : 

"'Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach me thy 
paths. Lead me in thy truth, and teach me; for 
thou art the God of my salvation ; on thee do I 
wait all the day. Remember, O Lord, thy tender 
mercies and thy loving-kindnesses; for they have 
been ever of old. Remember not the sins of my 
youth, nor my transgressions : according to thy 
mercy remember thou me for thy goodness' sake, 
O Lord. . . . Oh, keep my soul and deliver me : 
let me not be ashamed ; for I put my trust in thee.' " 

"Oh, I like that!" said Gertrude, earnestly. 
" If God leads me into the truth and teaches me, I 
will have to be wise, and will have sense enough to 
satisfy everybody. I never thought to pray about 
it before." She mused a moment, continuing then^ 
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'* Often Bette seems to think I have done something 
amiss, and perhaps I have — not meaning it — but if 
I put my trust in the Lord and he lets me not be 
ashamed, it will be, of course, because I am kept 
from foolish things. It is the best prayer I ever 
tried to learn. I will come in here every night, 
Margaret, and say it with you until I know it well.'^ 
She bade the friends good-night then, and left them 
for a last long talk before Catharina should return 
to Alkmaar. 

Outside the door, in the great hall, Gertrude met 
her cousin Nicholas striding along humming a camp- 
song, and stopped him with such a beaming face 
that the first compliment to her beauty that he had 
ever given trembled on his lips. He was very fond 
of little Gertrude. 

" Cousin Nicholas, do you pray e^ery day V^ 

" On Christmas, Easter and now and then when 
I am in some sorry pickle or other.'' 

"You ought to pray every day; I ought to. 
Margaret has been teaching me a new prayer — how 
God's mercies have been ever of old, all our lives ; 
how, too, he will guide us, forgive us and teach us. 
Yes, and keep us from being ashamed. That is what 
I need, you see, to pray for if I am so foolish as 
you and all the rest think I am ; but I suspect you 
are not always so very wise yourself, Nicholas, and 
to-morrow I will teach you the prayer." 

He did not laugh, he forgot the flattery. He 
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leaned over and kissed her ; then he saw surprise, 
fright and a great rush of color break over the 
girlish face — saw her turn and run, leaving her 
childhood for ever behind her. 

Van Weiss was impetuous, but there was will, 
principle and firmness back of what seemed some- 
times mere bravado and recklessness. The knowl- 
edge came to him suddenly, but he knew it once 
for all — ^that Grertrude Ryhove, with her bright, 
fearless innocence, had crept into his heart and made 
it her abode. He knew or felt almost sure that he 
could easily change the childlike affection she had 
for him into love as pure, if more timid, and the 
belief made him very happy. He had started for 
his own room, but he turned, going back to find 
the burgher. If Grertrude had gone to the stately, 
proper little grandmother, it behooved him to fore- 
stall any inquiries into the motives that had caused 
him to do as he had done. 

Nicholas found the merchant pacing slowly back 
and forth in the room where the guests had so lately 
been entertained. As the young man entered he 
said to him, 

" If you can prevail on Catharina to wait three or 
four days longer, I myself will go with her to Haar- 
lem, and, if I can so plan, even to Alkmaar.^^ 

" She will gladly wait, for only to-day I heard 
her say that her traveling-companions were by no 
means agreeable to her. She was to make one of 
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the number only from necessity/^ replied Nicholas, 
greatly wondering what should move the burgher 
to go to Alkmaar, now that the father was so feeble. 
As if in answer, the elder man remarked, 

" Alkmaar is a side-issue ; I am going to Amster- 
dam. There is no harm in telling you for what I go, 
but you will let it be a confidence not to be repeated. 
Burgher Jordaen is a shrewd man and a good ad- 
viser. We were talking of trade over our pipes 
to-night, and he prophecies that the day will come 
when our warehouses will be plundered of their 
contents or burned to the ground. He has very 
quietly invested large sums in diamonds, which he 
buys of the Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam. I 
think T love money less to-day, Nicholas, than ever 
I did in all my life, but I think more about it be- 
cause the idea of my family coming to want dis- 
tresses me even in imagination.'^ 

A little incoherently then Nicholas began about 
the care of his own property being a matter that 
need trouble him very little, and, that being the 
case, it might seem presumptuous in him to offer 
his help in caring for those dear to the burgher — 
for all of them in general and for one in particular. 
Certainly the burgher found him rather unintelligible, 
yet so much in earnest that he set himself to make 
out the young man's meaning ; and when he had 
done so, great was his surprise. He would have 
been in a measure, prepared by certain not too am.- 

11 
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biguous remarks of his mother and old Bette if 
Nicholas had asked for the hand of his daughter 
Margaret. He would not have violently opposed 
such a union, but he would have believed Margaret 
too rare a pearl for such a happy-go-lucky individ- 
ual's ownership. But Gertrude ! He was in a 
strait betwixt a desire to laugh, to scold Nicholas 
soundly for putting nonsense into the child's head, 
and the effort to let himself realize that (Jertrude 
certainly was almost as old as was his own loved bride 
of long ago. In the end he was forced to consider 
the matter as worthy of serious attention — ^not with 
reference so much to the present as looking out on 
the future. He forbade anything like a betrothal 
until Gertrude should have matured in character. 
There must be no love-making — nothing but the 
simple, friendly intercourse of the past. So much 
for Gertrude. 

Nicholas was strongly urged to break away from 
the companions with whom he had the last year 
made common cause. This was by no means as 
distasteful a piece of advice as it once would have 
been, for the "Beggars" were falling into ill-repute, 
and Brederode, the " great Beggar,'' was fast run- 
ning what every one could see would be a short 
race. Nicholas agreed to all this, but urgently en- 
treated a promise for the future. The burgher re- 
plied that when Grertrude was older and both of them 
were wiser, if a love founded on mutual esteem and 
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real knowledge of each other's character had grown 
strong between them, he would give them his bless- 
ing provided the times were not as now. 

" Why, surely we shall have peace and prosperity 
in the Netherlands before many months,'^ cried Van 
Weiss, hopefully, after he had expressed his satis- 
faction over the burgher's words, which were all that 
he had reason to expect by way of concession. 

" God grant it," said Ryhove, sadly; "but if not, 
my roof and my protection are better for feeble 
women than any aid that you could grant, no matter 
how good your will might be. In dark days it will 
be enough if you have Catharina and the invalid 
father to care for and protect'' 

It came on Nicholas's tongue to say that the bur- 
gher was growing very despondent and unduly 
anxious, but, fearing to be disrespectful, he refrained. 
He knew the view taken by the merchant was in 
the main correct. He had no money, no influence 
save that possessed by the scion of a fine old family 
that valued " blood " far more than gold or Amster- 
dam diamonds. The merchant, on his part, shared the 
prejudices of his age and country, and felt an alli- 
ance between the two families desirable if Van Weiss 
was himself worthy of Gertrude. He loved the 
young man, and believed there were sterling quali- 
ties in him. Had Ryhove not known that Van 
Weiss was in full sympathy with the Reformei-s, he 
would not have met him on such grouiid&^fet V^ 
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could not now have given or promised his daughter 
to a Roman Catholic. Satisfied that Van Weiss 
was no longer a Romanist, he sincerely desired his 
conversion to a practical, earnest Christianity which 
should be the controlling influence of his life. 

When he had talked of the subject introduced by 
Nicholas as long as it seemed to him needful under 
present circumstances, he pressed the young man 
with questions about his convictions of right and 
his duties to God and man. Van Weiss listened 
reverently, feeling that the merchant was a nobler, 
better man than ever he had known him to be — 
listened, too, with upspringing desires to become 
himself a truer man, more alive to the great inter- 
ests at stake. It was long past midnight when 
again he passed through the upper hall, wondering 
if he had seriously alarmed Madame Ryhove and 
what Gertrude thought of him if she were not sound 
asleep, as without doubt she was. 

Catharina gladly prolonged her stay a few days 
in order to put herself in the merchant's care. 
Nicholas confided to her his interview with the 
burgher, and, learning the occasion for it, she knew 
not whether to laugh or to cry. She had so long 
hoped to have Margaret for her sister, and the idea 
of Gertrude ! She could not refrain from one little 
teasing speech to the young girl to the effect that 
she must have concluded not to wait " until the 
years had gone by," as she said, before a certain 
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project should occupy her attention. Gertrude as- 
tonished her by bursting into tears and fleeing from 
her presence. From that day for long, long months 
to come none had any need to lecture the young girl 
on industry, propriety, or even on the acquisition 
of " sense/^ She was the same light-hearted, sweet- 
natured Gertrude, but no longer a romp ready for 
jesting and sparring with Nicholas. Not that she 
took on any silly airs of self-consciousness; she did 
not betray if she ever learned a hint of what had 
passed between her father and the young man. It 
was only by a new and pretty shyness she seemed 
changed, stopping now to think whether to utter 
every thought that crossed her mind. She delighted 
Grandmother Ryhove with her industry, sitting by 
her side to mend lace instead of chasing the cats 
and the dogs about the halls, amazing Bette by her 
meekness in helping with sweetmeats and marking 
linen — above all, making Margaret and her father 
happy by listening to the daily Bible-reading with 
a gentle inquiring interest sure to have its effect on 
her mind and heart. She never again spoke of her 
affection for Van Weiss — never sought his society ; 
but by some subtile sympathy he knew that he had 
startled, but not repelled, her. Indeed, the maiden 
who often now blushed, and retreated sometimes 
with downcast eyes, had a charm for him that con- 
stantly increased. 

These were brief, bright days to pass all too soon. 
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So homelike was the great house that Gustave al- 
most regretted his prospective absence, and felt as 
if Antwerp, not Niirnberg, was home to him. 
Margaret's life went on more peacefully than it had 
at any time since she left the convent and came out 
to find puzzles that she must solve. 

So the early spring came and went. The grass 
in the garden grew green, buds unfolded, early blos- 
soms made gay the borders, and Van Weiss came 
often to enjoy the garden sunshine, walking back 
and forth with Grandmother Kyhove and her young- 
est granddaughter. There was no verbal love-mak- 
ing, but birds sang, skies were blue, and life seemed 
only a promise of richer summer following spring. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OATHEBINQ CLOUDS, 

ON the eleventh day of April, 1567, William, 
prince of Orange, took his sorrowful departure 
from Antwerp, going for a time to his estates in 
Germany. He had resigned all his offices because, 
as he assured the authorities, he could " no longer 
connive at the sins daily committed against the 
country and his own conscience "—-because, as he 
declared, " I know the duke of Alva and the Span- 
iards." He went not a day too soon, for on reaching 
Germany secret word was sent him that King Philip 
had given orders that the prince should be immedi- 
ately arrested, and that his trial should " not last 
more than twenty-four hours." 

The presence of the prince had alone been suffi- 
cient to inspire the hope and reasonable expectation 
of religious liberty. When he went, man's help 
seemed to have failed the people of Antwerp. 
Fifteen days later sixteen companies of infantry 
entered the gates, and far away, but steadily oncom- 
ing like a horde of demons sent forth from hell 
itself, was Alva's army. A sickening dread of un- 
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known horrors filled every heart in the Netherlands. 
The aitisans fled from the land in droves. The 
merchants and the wealthiest burghers saw financial 
ruin as the least of many evils, but as inevitable. 
The proud and patriotic provinces — the home of 
arts and sciences — were to be in absolute subjection 
to a cabinet of Spaniards in distant Madrid. A 
bigot with the hatred of a fiend for the very name 
of liberty was to dictate laws for their worship, and 
the man chosen to carry out his will was one that 
a conscientious historian declares had "colossal 
vices," with "no virtues," while the "world has 
agreed that such ferocity, vindictiveness and uni- 
versal bloodthirstiness were never found in a savage 
beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human 
bosom." 

Philip's army under Alva started in the spring, 
and as rumors regarding the approach reached the 
Netherlands one can well fancy their effect. The 
" best man in Europe to lead the force" was at the 
head of ten thousand picked veterans. The pri- 
vates wore gilded armor and were equipped like 
captains. The musketeers had the lordly air of 
nobles, and their weapons were as yet unknown in 
the provinces. There were nine thousand foot- 
soldiers from Lombardy, Sardinia, Sicily and Naples. 
There were twelve hundred cavalry under the com- 
mand of a son of Alva. There were two thousand dis- 
solute women. "Thus," says Motley, "coiling itself 
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along almost in a single line by slow serpentine 
windings with a deliberate, deadly, venomous pur- 
pose, this army, which was to be the instrument of 
Philip's long-deferred vengeance, stole through nar- 
row mountain-pass and tangled forest." 

Never was a man more in doubt how best to 
protect those dear to him than was the merchant, 
unless he should send them out of the Netherlands. 
Could he do anjrthing but await results? And 
where could he send them ? France, under Charles 
IX. and Catharine de Medici, was a country from 
which Reformers were fleeing for their lives unless 
they counted their lives for naught. In England 
they might find a refuge, but they would hear not 
one word of any plans for going there, or even for 
hastening to Germany, unless the burgher would 
accompany them, and to this he could not consent. 
If he might not live for his faith and struggling 
for right, he could die as his countrymen were 
already dying. Flight seemed to him cowardice. 
At home he kept a brave bearing and reported 
nothing that would disturb that serene atmosphere. 
By day he went, as usual, to his various places 
of business, some of which were almost deserted. 
Still, Heslin carried on more trade than almost 
any other agent in the city. He was such a genius 
in his avocation that Ryhove was lost in admiration 
of his ability and of what really seemed his fidelity. 

Margaret knew that at night her father sometimes 
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betook himself to the secret meetiDg-places of the 
Protestants, for the new and the unfinished churches 
were leveled to the ground and gallows built from 
their timber. On these were almost daily hanged 
some preacher or prominent Reformer. 

As well as he could the burgher strove to keep 
from his family the realization that he himself was 
liable to be any moment imprisoned, beaten with 
rods or taken to the scaffold. In order to bring 
less danger to them he read and studied his Bible at 
home — not secretly, but as quietly as might be. 

There was of a sudden great zeal among luke- 
warm Catholics, and many who had gone to the 
field-meetings with apparent interest and sympathy 
now attended mass on every occasion. 

Daily and nightly Heslin repaired to some one of 
the dismantled churches — rapidly being redecorated 
— and proved himself at last devout, to all appear- 
ances. One evening early in June he came home, 
and, entering the dining-hall, surprised the burgher 
at family prayers — or, rather, just after prayers, for 
be had risen from his knees and sat gazing thought- 
fully at the open Bible. A faint shade crossed his 
countenance. He had not intended that Heslin 
should be able to testify that he had seen him hold- 
ing religious worship in his own house ; but, "after 
all," he reflected, " what matters it ? If I were 
accused, I myself should so testify.'^ 

Heslin, taking no notice of the book, stopped for 
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a few friendly words about trifles, then, turning to 
go to his room, said, 

"They say that we can expect King Philip's 
army by the last of August. The fiercest fighters 
in the world are those Spaniards, and Duke Alva is 
at their head/' 

The burgher rose with a strangely solemn face, 
and, turning a look on Heslin that he could not 
forget, said, 

" The chariots of God are twenty thousand — even 
thousands of angels. The Lord is among them." 

Various things prevented the merchant from 
starting Gustave Maxfeldt for Niirnberg until 
about this time. For one thing, he wished to col- 
lect as much money as he could quietly take from 
his business for secure investments in Nurnberg; 
but to let it be known what he was doing would be 
to lose money. The rich were persecuted for heresy 
more relentlessly than the poor. Many a dying 
Reformer would seem to have carried his fortune 
with him, so far as anything available for his fam- 
ily was concerned. 

The merchant had once or twice to return sums 
drawn from his business, in order to allay the sus- 
picions of Heslin. He often reflected that a time 
might be approaching when Heslin himself could 
ruin him or easily lend himself as a means to that 
end ; but if he were capable of such evil dealing, he 
could do it at once if such a course seemed advisable. 
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The merchant did not think it wise to precipitate 
the catastrophe. To steal first, as it were, from his 
own stores was the policy of prudence. But, early 
in June, Gustave had received all instructions, and 
made ready to start. A young man sent by Herr 
Gottsched from Nurnberg was to return with him, 
and to avoid interference they were to go as poor 
apprentices coarsely clad, and not traveling in com- 
pany when under observation. 

The purpose of Gustave's going was supposed to 
be a visit to his old home and to his little sister. In 
ordinary circumstances, nothing could be more nat- 
ural, but Margaret Ryhove was secretly much dis- 
appointed in Gustave. She could not help believing 
that fear was the real motive, and that he preferred 
safety in another land to the chances of trouble with 
them. She intimated something like this to her 
father one day. He looked at her thoughtfully a 
moment ; then he said, 

" Surely. Why should the lad ever return ? There 
is no need. In times like these he can never make 
his fortune in Antwerp ; he can only lose his head, 
it may be. I will advise him to get something to 
do in Niirnberg. I can find him work there if need 
be.'' 

" All the same, father, I like not to have him so 
ready to leave us to what may come.'' 

"The lad is no coward, Margaret; do not mis* 
judge him," replied the burgher. 
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But Margaret, for once, was not in a charitable 
mood, or even inclined to be just. She went slowly 
out into the glowing sunshine of a most lovely June 
afternoon, and sat musing in a shaded nook. Not 
far away Grandmother Ryhove was taking the air, 
nodding a little over her knitting. From the do- 
mains presided over by Bette came now and then 
strains of a most unmusical song, and all about were 
the sights and sounds of tranquil domestic life. Just 
over her head was a bird's nest, and, looking up, 
she could see between the tender foliage and the blue 
sky the birdlings getting excited over their exit from 
the little home. Oh, why must all their hearts be 
darkened by these strange undefined shadows? 
How happy they might be if things need not 
change ! 

" I have looked over all the house for thee. Cousin 
Margaret," exclaimed Gustave, in the home-language 
he liked to use with her and coming to sit by her 
on the bench. He felt a little chilled when she 
gave him rather an indifferent reply. He was sick 
at the thought of this home to be left behind on the 
morrow. He said this quite simply, and, holding 
out a little casket and a book, added, " I think best 
to leave my treasures behind me. Wilt thou care 
for them, Margaret ? The Bible of my father might 
be taken from me, and is too large to carry. I have a 
copy of one Gospel instead. This casket has my moth- 
er's wedding-ring and certain trinkets of my father's/i! — 
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"But if you never come back, Gustave?" 

" ^ Never come back ' ! Dost thou think I could 
stay away?'^ 

" Father has but just said to me that you had 
better not return here if you value your life. He 
thinks that he may cease all business any time, and 
there would then be no advantage to you in being in 
Antwerp/' 

In all their acquaintance Margaret had never 
spoken such cruel words as these seemed to the im- 
pulsive young German. His eyes filled with tears 
as he hastily replied, 

" No, I had better not return, as you say, if it is 
only ' business ' that binds us together. I thought 
of you all as mine to love ; I forgot that if I earned 
nothing among you I should be a beggar of the 
genuine sort. I was not thinking of advantages to 
myself, though, Margaret ;" and, grief changing to 
indignation, he grasped the casket that he had placed 
in her hand and went hastily over to Vrowe Ry- 
hove. 

Margaret heard him ask her to keep it for him — 
heard him tell her that if God spared his life he 
should return to Antwerp, perhaps not to live un- 
der their roof, but to be near them at least. 

" And, pray, what is there amiss with our roof 
that it may not shelter you, lad V^ inquired the old 
lady, very kindly. 

A little ashamed of explaining his meaning to her^ 
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Gustave evaded her question, and she was diverted 
by an examination of the curiously-wrought design 
on the casket-cover. He showed her the contents, 
telling her the story of each little trinket and an- 
swering her many questions about his mother and 
Rosa. 

Margaret was divided between a desire to join 
them and tell Gustave that he would meet a warm 
welcome when he returned and a new doubt about 
Gustave's sincerity which impelled her to be very 
cool toward him. She was about to go across the 
flower-bordered turf that separated them, when he 
returned to the house, and she saw him only at 
supper, when all were talking to him and each was 
giving him advice or information. 

Early the next morning, before the dew had 
dried off the grass, Gustave stood at the garden 
gate bidding the family farewell. Grandmother 
kissed and blessed him. The burgher held his hand 
in a close clasp while he said, 

" I cannot ask you to return, for it may be ill 
with you hereafter should you come again ; but if 
you are moved to rejoin us, know that I will gladly 
see your face once again. You have won your way 
into my heart, Gustave." 

" Of course you will come back, cousin," cried 
Gertrude ; and Margaret said, 

" I hope you will." 

Her words seemed to him still to imply a doubt^ 
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and she read disappointment in his clear eyes, that 
clouded suddenly as he turned to go out of the gate 
on his long journey. 

"Gustave," she exclaimed, impulsively, "tell 
Rosa that some day she will be sent for to visit us 
if all goes well. Tell her we have adopted you as 
our brother, and so she has gained two sisters. No, 
you must not stay in Niirnberg; Grertrude and I 
cannot spare you. Now let me pick you the very 
first rose on my bush ; then you can fancy yourself 
a knight going in quest of adventures.'^ 

The words implied not so much as the eager 
friendliness of the tone, and Gustave, receiving the 
rose, went away happier. 



CHAPTER VIII- 

CATHABINA *S CHRONICLE. 

Aug., 1667. 

I THINK, dear Margaret, that no summer ever 
passed quite so uneventfully as this one has 
gone with us in Alkmaar. After I left you all in 
Antwerp, day aft«r day went by one like the other. 
I told Vrowe Bykhuysen many times over every- 
thing that happened during my visit and answered 
her endless questions about your house, its contents, 
Bette, the linen, the silver, etc., etc. Father has 
been . more helpless of late, and Vrowe Bykhuy- 
sen must stay with me to help lift and care for him. 
Sometimes she talks of her own affairs, and I find 
that she too has become a heretic. 

There was one thing that occurred this summer 
that I cannot think about without great vexation. 
Do not make mention of it to my brother, who is 
sometimes rash. One day in July father had been 
most fretful, for no one had come in to tell him the 
news, and he tires of us women, as he says. I was 
aweary toward sunset, and went for a long walk. 
When I returned, Vrowe Bykhuysen met me at 
the door with word that a guest had come from 
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Antwerp to whom my father had given a most 
cordial welcome. I hastened in, to find — greatly 
to my astonishment — that young man Heslin, your 
father's accountant. Or is it indeed true that he is 
a partner in the business? Father is just childish 
enough to be delighted with a new face, and this 
Heslin was making himself extremely interesting. 
I myself was not sorry to have him remain, as I 
supposed, over-night, for he could tell me of you all. 
He was taking he said, a long journey, slowly, for 
rest and change ; and when father urged him to stay, 
he seemed loth to go, and so stayed more than a 
week. In vain I told my father that he was no 
kin of ours, and that neither was he the equal 
socially of a Van Weiss ; therefoi'e it was not best 
to make too much of him. Father told him all 
his life, his past and present affairs, and, in truth, 
all that he knew of other persons. I do him the 
justice — this young man — to say that he seemed 
most discreet and often turned off unwise confi- 
dences. Were you aware, Margaret, how rich he 
has become, and how he seems to understand every- 
thing relating to finance? He has dazzled my 
father, who— now that we are, as you know, poor 
and he is forgetful of his rank — ^has become a little 
covetous and desires wealth almost above all else. 
One evening, after I had left Heslin alone a long 
time with father, I came suddenly into the room, 
and found my father singularly animated and Hes- 
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lin more embarrassed than I ever saw him. He 
hastened away after a moment or two, and my fether 
broke out in a most pitiable agitation of eagerness 
and authority, first commanding hotly, then entreat- 
ing tearfully, like a child trying to be masterful. 
Heslin had asked me for his wife. He had prom- 
ised to buy back the Brabant estate, whose loss was 
such a terrible blow to father, and he had com- 
pletely convinced the poor old man that only his 
money was needed to restore the Van Weisses to all 
their former power and influence. I soothed him, 
evaded an expression of my thoughts and got him 
to rest, while I was inwardly hot with wrath and 
then cold with disgust. The man became suddenly 
abhorred of me, and I could scarce command my 
temper when the next day I assured him that my 
father's mind was too far gone to decide on family 
matters of any importance, and that I had no wish 
to marry. 

Perhaps I betrayed too plainly that I regarded 
this Heslin as almost a stranger and wholly beneath 
me, for I caught a gleam from his eye that was as 
if a cold steel had touched my flesh and vanished. 
He heard me meekly, gave Vrowe Bykhuysen a 
munificent gift and stayed only long enough to go to a 
mass after our interview. Father talked of nothing 
but weddings for a day or two, then forgot my suit- 
or's existence. Margaret, do not let your father trust 
that man. He impresses every one in a similar waY. 
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Vrowe Bykhuysen went off in high glee to buy 
her old mother comforts with Heslin's gold, but 
first she looked at it over and over, as if it might 
turn to pewter ; then she remarked, " I would never 
set that man to watch the dykes in time of danger/' 

Margaret, I wish that you and Gertrude could 
come to Alkmaar for a long visit. Think you the 
dear old grandmother would be too lonely ? 

Catharina had written thus far, and laid down 
her quill to meditate. Outside her window she 
could see the shadows of the house-gables on the 
clean-swept road, and a Sabbath quiet brooded over 
the near market-place, where a few hours before 
fishwomen had cried loudly the varieties of live fish 
swimming about in their trays, pigs had squealed 
and fowls chattered, carts of bread jostled pyramids 
of cheese, and priests, peasants and housekeepers 
swarmed like ants. Market-hours were over, and 
Alkmaar life was placid. Going to church and to 
market and making long serene visits after domes- 
tic matters were in order was all the excitement en- 
joyed by ordinary individuals. 

" Oh, there comes Father Otto !" exclaimed Cath- 
arina. " That is well ; he will be induced to stay 
for a gossip with father if only we give him his fa- 
vorite dishes for supper ;" and, hastening down to 
their chief living-room, she awaited the entrance of 
the genial old priest who had baptized and confirmed 
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her as well as confessed and consoled her times with- 
out number. 

Father Otto's faith had come to him like his fat — 
without conscious effort of his mind and in his cradle. 
He could hold all sorts of contradictory ideas in his 
head^ but only good-will to men in his heart. He 
considered himself a defender of the faith^ a true 
spiritual son of the Church, but the zeal of an in- 
quisitor never could burn in his jolly old frame. 
Dogs followed him if they had lost a kind master, 
children clung to his gown for a pat on the head, 
and no Protestant distrusted him. His huge body 
filled up the doorway a moment as he stood greet- 
ing old Van Weiss, who sat helpless in a great oak 
chair by a curious table drawn to the open window. 
It was a beautiful old room, half in shade, half 
filled with a mellow light from the few leaded win- 
dows with most delicately forged iron hinges and 
clasps on their shutters. Overhead were great beams 
smoke-darkened and hung with relics. There were 
here and there quaint screens with embroidered coats- 
of-arms, and entirely around the room ran a frieze 
of Scripture painting. 

Catharina soon had the two old men at the table, 
a big silver tankard of beer by their elbows, with 
cheese and bread, while within reach was the chess- 
board. After they had smoked and chatted they 
would surely play one game. Then the young 
woman brought her needlework and sat near, for 
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the old priest had many a humorous tale to tell^ 
and life, as has been said, was uneventful in Alk- 
maar. 

" Are you going to become a nun, my daughter?" 
he asked, suddenly turning a pair of little twinkling, 
kind eyes on her. 

" I was not thinking of it. Father Otto. Do you 
not say that the care of my father here is a good 
vocation, and one in which I should be faithful ?" 

" Verily, I think it But what ails you with the 
solemn youth from Antwerp whom we saw here a 
while since? Too lowly born ?" 

" Oh, Antwerp is his home and Alkmaar mine. 
I would not wish him nearer ; I could be happy 
were he — ^in Spain." 

" There is something of the Spaniard about him, 
of a truth. I think he is not Dutch." 

" I do not know," returned Catharina, carelessly, 
aware that the priest was studying her, while the 
father was vainly seeking to remember what he was 
only conscious that he must have forgotten — all this 
about some young man from Antwerp. 

'^You would not marry him, then?" asked 
Father Otto, directly, and Catharina, accustomed to 
plain questions from him, replied, 

" No ; I never would marry him, or any one like 
him." 

That gave poor old Van Weiss his clew, and he 
was breaking out into reproach and lamentation. 
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when Father Otto filled his mug with beer and 
jogged his elbow, saying, 

" Peace, peace, man ! Your daughter knows her 
own mind. Now for a game. — You did well, Cath- 
arina, to send him back to Antwerp. We cannot 
spare you, and Vrowe Bykhuysen says he was not 
good enough for you." 

Then the two old men played silently, and the 
western sun dropped lower, flooding the place with 
amber light, while Catharina, forgetting that she 
was not alone, crooned an old sea-song caught from 
the fisher-folk. No scene could be more tranquil, 
yet now and then, as Father Otto leaned back and 
sipped his beer, he thought with strong disapproval 
of Heslin. What would this loving daughter feel 
could she know that the man who had eaten at 
their table and slept under their roof had gone 
from their threshold to the priest and lodged a com- 
plaint against the imbecile host and his only daugh- 
ter ? The latter, he declared, was a heretic, and her 
father sympathized with her. She had been staying 
in the Ryhove family at Antwerp — ^a nest of 
heretics — ^and had come back to Alkmaar to advo- 
cate the doctrines of the Reformers. By the edict 
of the regent issued May 24, all such persons were 
sentenced to the gallows. 

Father Otto heard the young man in grim silence, 
which Heslin interpreted as a determination to do 
his duty ; then, soothed by the reflection that Cath- 
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arina's proud spirit would soon be bent or broken^ 
Heslin rode away from Alkmaar just as the soft 
church-bells were tolling for evening service and 
the pleasant glow of sunset reddened the gray 
towers. To have one's will is sweet; failing in 
that, to have revenge is for some natures sweeter. 

Of all this fat old Father Otto thought as he 
moved his chessmen, and he was very glad that 
Heslin had come to him, and not to another. A 
gallows indeed for poor old Frans van Weiss, 
whose helpless legs had run races with him when 
they were tow-headed urchins rioting together in 
the market-place ! Gallows for Catharina, who had 
cuddled her baby-head under his double chin and 
searched his pockets for goodies as soon as she could 
stand alone ! Gallows indeed ! What sort of 
Christians was the Church turning out in these 
days? He was so stirred at his own reflections 
that he forgot to let old Van Weiss win the game, 
and so, to leave him good-natured, was forced to 
stay — not quite unwillingly — for the nice hot sup- 
per that Vrowe Bykhuysen was concocting. 

Heretics or not, every member of this family^ 
loved Father Otto, and he was a type of many a 
parish priest who, dull of intellect, kind of heart, 
accepted his creed, got good where there was any 
good and lived a commonplace, amiable life. Not 
all Catholics in those days of fierce religious war- 
fare were hypocrites, evil-doers or bloodthirsty; 
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not all Protestants were consistent Christians. Too 
many of the latter were intolerant^ and, when 
opportunity offered, were guilty of the very fail- 
ings attributed to their opponents. 

It was as true then as it is now that only those who 
have the spirit of our Lord and Saviour are truly 
his followers and members of his Church. 



CHAPTER IX. 

M ABO ABET BYHOVE'S CHBONICLE. 

Seftembeb, 1567. 

I DO not know what we should do without your 
brother Nicholas this year. Father is very pre- 
occupied, and Gustave has not returned. We almost 
never go outside the gates, for the city is full of 
insolent soldiers, and it is very unsafe to be abroad. 
Bette goes for everything we need. Nicholas comes 
daily and sits with us, entertaining poor grand- 
mother — whom we try to keep ignorant of public 
troubles — and making the dull days much shorter 
for Gfertrude and me. To be sure, Grertrude herself 
is getting to be much more of a companion for us 
all than she used to be. She settles down to her 
tasks contentedly and talks about sensible things ; 
only she asks very funny questions and astonishes 
us with her strange ideas. 

You know father said there was to be no speech 
of love-making, or anything of the kind, else 
Nicholas must not come to us so often. Well, it 
would please you to see how proper and demure our 
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crazy-headed little one becomes when your brother 
arrives^ and he speaks to her as ceremoniously at 
times as if she were my grandmother herself. 
Nevertheless, they are growing to love each other 
very truly. Gertrude prays for him every day, 
and asks me if the Bible will show her how to be 
a wise, good wife able to help her husband if she 
ever marries Nicholas. She never tells him now- 
adays that she likes him, but she talks it all to me 
and is not at all silly, as I would have fancied she 
might be in thinking of marriage. Also, when I 
tell father how she is changing, he only sighs and 
says, " We shall all have need of wisdom. But the 
question now is not of marrying or giving in mar- 
riage, but it may be of faithfulness unto death with 
some of us." 

Nicholas has seen the duke of Alva, who has 
just arrived. He says he is a tall, thin, yellow man 
with snaky eyes, bristling black hair and a long 
streaming beard. ' He says the regent Margaret is 
very angry because Philip of Spain has sent him to 
supersede her, an 'emperor's daughter, for he really 
is to have unlimited power under Philip, who ap- 
points him captain-general. He is distributing his 
troops through all the principal cities, and the magis- 
trates must transfer their keys to his keeping, which 
is a great indignity. . . . 

Dear, dear Catharina, I am sitting quietly in my 
own sunny room, hearing outside the sound of 
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grandmother^s soft singing as she knits, knowing 
that for the time everything about me is peaceful, 
yet shiver after shiver runs over me as I remember 
what father has just told me standing with his hand 
on my head and praying for me and for us all. 

The duke of Alva has established a new tribunal, 
which the people call a " Council of Blood," and it 
is to take the place of every court or council in the 
Netherlands. It is to try and to condemn to death 
— ^in all cases— every person who has committed 
treason in the past ; and " treason '' is to have at- 
tended or tolerated field-preaching, to have failed to 
denounce image-breaking or the doings of Reform- 
ers, to have done almost any one of all those things 
which thousands of people in the provinces have 
been all along doing, such as reading the Scripture, 
holding religious exercises in houses, omitting con- 
fession, neglecting mass. In short, even being sua- 
pected of heresy is treason. Think of it, Catharina ! 
If any one chooses to betray us, we are doomed. 
Dear good grandmother ! Oh, I almost wish now 
that I had never let her learn the psalms from Luther's 
translation. My tender little sister and father ! — 

Grod, is it possible that such trouble can be com- 
ing ? I do not want death yet, life is so good and 

1 am young ; but my death is not the worst. I 
could endure that, but could I endure to see the 
others — Oh, Catharina, Catharina ! is it the 
same world we lived in when we sang and played 
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and teased the dear sisters in the peaceful old con- 
vent in Haarlem ? 

In every case where a wealthy person is executed 
father says that the confiscation of his property takes 
place, and the duke has promised Philip of Spain 
five hundred thousand ducats annually from these 
provinces just from such confiscations. Now, father 
is rich ; and when he said this, I thought for a mo- 
ment that I should die of terror, but he added one 
thing that somewhat reassured me. He distrusts 
Heslin, and believes that for a sufficient motive he 
would accuse him of heresy ; but he says also that 
Heslin will not be likely to do it, but rather would 
seek to save him from a summons before the council, 
because Heslin, so far from profiting by my father^s 
death, would see his own wealth also confiscated, 
their money interests being united. Father has no 
other friend or foe whom he distrusts, and, in the 
nature of things, every heretic and every rich man 
in Antwerp cannot be at once individually con- 
demned. We may be obliged to flee if we would 
save our lives, but father says that flight is perilous, 
for the heaviest penalties are just affixed upon all 
carriers, shipmasters and wagoners who shall aid in 
the escape of heretics. He is sorely puzzled to 
know what course to take. 

Grandmother, Grertrude and Bette are nominally 
Catholics. They do not really comprehend how 
many superstitions and traditions they are leaving 
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off. If questioned, they would say quite honestly 
that they were Catholics, Perhaps it is not just 
right, but father and I are glad this is so, for it may 
make them safer in some time of trouble. I have 
tried to persuade him to let Nicholas take them as 
secretly as possible to Alkmaar, where all is as yet 
comparatively quiet ; they could be happy there. 

Father cannot make up his mind to leave this 
city in this time of trouble. He hopes for help 
from some source — ^perhaps from the prince of 
Orange, though now what can he do? I have 
begged father to let me stay here with him. When 
Bette saw the rest safe at Alkmaar, she might re- 
turn, and I think with her I could be cared for and 
be a comfort to father. He has promised to con- 
sider this plan, especially after I said to him for the 
first time in all my life, " I will not." I could not 
help it. I clung around his neck and told him my 
mother would never leave him, and mother would 
want me to say I would not. It is my place to stay 
with him. Grandmother is old and Gertrude is 
too young, and I am strong — very strong when I 
think how I love him. After all, Catharina, what 
great thing is it if we suffer here for our faith in 
Jesus Christ ? When I remember his love for us 
poor sinners, I am ashamed to be afraid for myself. 
But father ! If he should be called before the coun- 
cil I 

We have had one letter from Gustave telling ua 
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of his arrival in Niirnberg. His little Rosa had 
grown very tall and pretty. She was overjoyed to 
see him, and he is very fond of her. It makes me 
wish that I had a brother when I read what he 
says of her. The old annt who cares for her is a 
sort of dragon, but a faithful one, teaching Hosa 
nice housewifely ways and guarding her well. 

Gustave's letter had to be one that contained 
nothing he would not want known if opened, so he 
never mentioned his intentions about returning. 
Grandmother and Gertrude say that he would be 
most foolish to do so, for trade will soon be quite 
ruined. 

If we all could go to Alkmaar, Catharina, I 
would be very glad. I presume the close confine- 
ment of my life makes me stupid, but some days I 
am very lonely, and then if I could take a few 
long peaceful strolls with you in the pasture-lands 
I should be myself again. The sunshine at Alk- 
maar always makes me think of a fSte-day afternoon. 
We would walk far, far off until we could smell the 
salt water; but if father will not leave Antwerp, 
I will not, unless he commands me. 

There were many merchants in Antwerp who were 
much richer than the burgher Ryhove, and there 
were also many more conspicuous heretics ; so it came 
to pass that weeks went by and Margaret began to 
possess her soul in calmness, for nothing disturbed 
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quite merry over the history of his adventures 
when they gathered around the supper-table. 

" Where is Heslin ?'' was Gustave's first question 
when he gladly remarked that only his relations 
were present. 

" Heslin prefers to live nearer our warehouses," 
replied the burgher. 

*^ Which preference delights me greatly," said 
Gertrude. " I wish a young person to be sensible, 
but not like an owl for silent wisdom." 

Gustave gave Gertrude a merry glance, and 
whispered, 

" Are not certain young persons becoming very 
sensible? My cousin has gained dignity enough 
for a duchess." 

" Gustave come ?" cried a hearty voice from the 
threshold, and Nicholas entered to add his cordial 
greeting to those that had gone before. 

All this was very sweet to Gustave, who, sensitive 
and appreciative of friendliness, had never yet been 
welcomed to his own home with kindly demonstra- 
tions from others, little Rosa's joy excepted. His 
eye kindled, his cheeks glowed, and he talked long 
and animatedly of all that had befallen him since 
he left Antwerp. 

" And how looks Antwerp to you, cousin, now 
that you have seen again your boasted Nurnberg?" 
laughed Gertrude. " I hope you have come back 
to us meeker ?" 
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" Well, for one thing, I confess that we have no 
such citadel as this new one of yours, which has been 
erected as if by magic in my absence. I was amazed 
when I came in sight of its five great bastions, with ^ 
its walls and moat." 

" Yes, it has gone on rapidly," said the merchant, 
" but two thousand workmen have been laboring at 
it daily, and it is ours in the sense that we burghers 
had to contribute more than one quarter of its cost 
of one million four hundred thousand florins, forced 
from us by a tax on all our hereditary property 
within the city." 

" The duke of Alva took formal possession but 
five days ago," added Nicholas, " and now he will 
tame Antwerp to know her master. Each bastion 
is honeycombed with subterranean storehouses, and 
vast supplies can be kept there, as well as unnum- 
bered soldiers." 

Then, seeing the shadow that fell on Margaret's 
face, Nicholas began at once to talk of pleasant mat- 
ters, and the evening passed most cheerily. 

" How is the good old poet Hans Sachs ?" asked 
grandmother when Gustave had drawn her heavy 
chair close to the fire ; for the evenings had begun 
to be cold. 

" He looks not a day older, and is as gay-hearted 
as ever. Rosa loved nothing more than to get me 
out for a walk and end it with a visit to the old 
man. He has ever a new story for her. Sometimes 
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she has, I fancy, the first recital of one that all the 
world may hear of later." 

" Must every verse-maker be immortal if he hap- 
pen to be born in NUrnberg?" asked saucy Ger- 
trude. " And if so, why have you not tried your 
hand at the art?" 

" That I have not, cousin, must plainly be thine 
own fault," laughed Gustave, dropping into the 
home-language that he used with Bosa. 

" How is that?" asked Gertrude. 

" Why, there never was a Minnesinger who had 
not a lady to adore. Thou wert the first fair, cruel 
damsel in whose society I was ever thrown, and yet 
thou hast never inspired me to poetry or song." 

" Hear the stripling so honest that he cannot but 
justify himself at my expense ! He became no 
minstrel because I had no charms ! What a pity, 
now, that you had not first met Margaret that day 
long since when you arrived ! Is she not fair enough 
to inspire a song ?" 

"What hear you from your sister Catharina?" 
Gustave asked, mther abruptly, of Nicholas. 

" Only the same old routine," he replied. " Poor 
sister! life is very tame for her. My father is 
childish, and what time she is not with him she 
visits the poor or attends to her posies. She has a 
bright little garden." 

" She must be very lonely," said Margaret, with 
a significant glance at Nicholas, which he seemed to 
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understand^ for he drew his seat nearer to the stately 
old lady and began : 

*^ Will you ladies not take pity on her some time 
and go to her for a long visit ? Nothing would de- 
light her more than to warm and light all those un- 
used old rooms of our quiet house. There are right 
warm-hearted friends of ours whom you would find 
most lovable. Cousin Grertrude could take long 
walks instead of being shut up like a poor little 
starling in a cage.'^ 

" Did you say ^ starling ^ because it is a bird that 
can talk when all else fails it, cousin V asked Grer- 
trude, gayly, then shyly accepted the seat which 
Nicholas put for her near to grandmother and him- 
self. 

Gustave joined the burgher at the other end of 
the room, summoned thither by Margaret, who said, 

" My father wishes to know of business-matters. 
He has told me just now why you went to NUrn- 
berg ; I had supposed before that you went only for 
pleasure." 

" And that it was my pleasure to run away from 
friends who abode in a city which was threatened 
by sore troubles ?" he asked, reproachfully. 

The stately head drooped suddenly, and Margaret 
colored at the remembrance of certain thoughts she 
had entertained. Her appealing glance seemed to 
ask his forgiveness, and, being anything but severely 
affected toward her, he exclaimed, 
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" You will think less meanly of me now, perhaps, 
my cousin, for I have returned to stay, and the times 
are no more promising than when I went away." 

" I have told you already how welcome you were, 
and father just said it was to him as if a son had 
returned." 

" Well, Gustave, I would gladly hear now all it 
concerns me to know of Herr Gottsched's doings and 
your own." 

" And all of it you would have known long since 
had we deemed it safe to write," returned Gustave, 
beginning his report. 

Margaret was about to go away, but her father 
bade her stay, saying that the more she now knew 
of his business aflfairs the better it might some day 
prove for her own interests. 

When Gustave had told in detail just what had 
been done and how every florin was invested, he 
ended, saying, 

"Herr Gottsched would have me convince you 
that all has been carefully and legally ordered by 
most honest men, and that you need have no fear. 
If you were to lose to-morrow all that you have 
in Antwerp, you could live in comfort — as plain 
people consider comfort — in Nurnberg." 

" That is all I could desire. I am sorely puzzled 
in these days over my business — or I should be if 
weightier matters were not at stake. Trade is al- 
most ruined, yet to close up my business would be 
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to attract attention to it, and once let a man be taken 
note of, and he is doomed if he be thought rich, I 
have been taxed exorbitantly by the king, as have 
all the other burghers, and again I am convinced 
that Heslin has been, and is, appropriating large 
amounts of ray property to his own purposes. Still, 
in my warehouses are very valuable stores of silks, 
velvets, laces and rich merchandise of every variety. 
Perhaps it is only a question of time when all shall 
be plunder. If so, it is not of the greatest moment, 
if only our treasures — the real treasures — are laid 
up in heaven. If I might be allowed to sell all 
that I have and give to spread the gospel truth 
among those that long for it, I would joyfully empty 
ray own warehouses." 

Gustave was silent a moment after the burgher 
ceased ; then he said, 

" Let me henceforth serve you in any and every 
way that I can. Against one like Heslin I may 
perhaps do little, for he has thorough knowledge, 
and, if I mistake not, wondrous cunning; but I 
am not the ignorant boy that I was a year and a 
half ago. I have learned something here in Ant- 
werp, and far more this summer." 

" Faithfulness is sometimes as good as knowledge, 
and I can trust you, Gustave. You have done me 
good service already. I could never have sent Nicho- 
las to Nurnberg. He is a brave, good lad, but hot- 
headed." 
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" Come, Guatave," called Gertrude, " and sing ui 
one of your merry German songa. Nicholas hat 
done his best for us, but that time he broke hie lej 
I think he must have injured his voice, though ] 
do not remember ever hearing him sing before tht 
accident." 

"Was ever a creature so ungrateful? So it is tt 
be off with the old cousin and on with the newl 
— But do not be flattered, Gustave; she will put somt 
rod in pickle for you before long," said Nicholas, 
while Margaret went for the lute. 

So in clieerful, often merry, intercourse this even- 
ing, and many another like it, passed under the 
Ryhove roof, until it came to be with some of tht 
family as it is with the dwellers by volcanoes, or un- 
der Alpine heights whence avalanches may thun- 
der dowu. The dangers always impending were 
almost forgotten. With Margaret and her father it 
was otherwise. As the weeks, months, even years, 
passed, they learned to live by the day, content to 
know that as the day was so should their strength 
be. Not a morning nor a night passed that prayer 
and praise did not ascend from the domestic altar, 
not a day when the Bible was not read. Years 
after, Margaret learned how, in God's providence, 
man's duplicity was the real means of their preser- 
vation when the man who saved them would just as 
willingly have destroyed them had self-interest dio 
tated. 
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Heslin, far-seeing, cautious and tricky, could not 
bring himself to secure his gains, both ill gotten and 
honestly gotten, and flee to safer quarters, for the 
reason that the longer he could hold on to the busi- 
ness, the more^of its revenue could he absorb. His 
policy was this: he everywhere proclaimed that 
Ryhove was a zealous Catholic — a fact of which the 
burgher was quite ignorant — ^and many a time he 
turned away suspicion from him. While so doing 
he was slowly, surely, getting into his own name 
that which belonged to Ryhove. He argued that 
were the truth known to the Blood Council the bur- 
gher could not keep his own a day ; therefore, if he 
must lose, why should not he — ^Heslin — gain rather 
than a government by no means scrupulous? If, 
moreover, he saved a man from the gallows, was he 
not kind in excess, especially when the betrayal of 
a heretic was a commendable act of piety ? 

Heslin was in high good humor in those days. 
He used to greet Van Weiss most cordially when 
they met on the Mere, and occasionally he felt moved 
to ask after Catharina's welfare, secretly wondering 
why his little effort on her behalf proved so inef- 
fectual. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PRINCE AGAIN, 

TO recount in detail public events in the Nether- 
lands during the months and years covered by 
our story would be to sicken the reader. It is a 
record of vain struggles, wholesale executions and 
individual sufferings. Now a respected citizen con- 
victed of the crime of wealth is tied to a horse's tail 
and dragged to the gallows, while another who too 
eloquently harangues his fellow-men has his tongue 
seared with hot irons. Now nobles like Count 
Egraont and Count Horn lose their proud heads, 
and all the world knows it ; now weavers and cob- 
blers, poor men and innocent women and children, 
go to join the vast army of martyrs. Again whole 
cities are left desolate, their peoples starved, slaugh- 
tered, subjected to the rage of men who seemed to 
have lost every instinct of humanity. 

In August, 1668, William, prince of Orange, to 
whom thousands were stretching helpless hands, 
issued a formal declaration of war against the duke 
of Alva and a solemn proclamation to all the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands. He bade them take up 
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arms against the Spaniards "by the help of the 
merciful God who is the enemy of all bloodthirsti- 
ness — to take to heart the uttermost need of the 
country, the danger of perpetual slavery for them- 
selves and their children, and of the entire over- 
throw of the evangelical religion." He adjured 
them to do this " before God, the fatherland and 
the world." 

At first this appeal seemed like a call to men 
bound hand and foot to arise in their might, but the 
prince knew, even in the darkest hour of his coun- 
try's night and wildest horror, that his cause was 
right, and that even if he stood alone as its cham- 
pion one, " with God," was omnipotent. He had 
for a long time need of both faith and heroism, 
for, although he had at his own expense raised an 
army of cavalry, infantry and artillery, his first 
soldiers were disheartened by the consummate arts 
of Alva, whose knowledge of war was almost 
equal to his demoniacal cruelty. At the end of the 
year matters were not bettered, and many who, like 
the Ryhoves, had hoped great and immediate results 
from the prince's enterprise, were sadly depressed 
again. As one reads now on the pages of history 
the story of those days one fancies the heavens veiled 
in blackness and all nature silent with sympathetic 
terror. Quite otherwise, of course, was the reality, 
and in the innocent lives of those whom God pre- 
served was real happiness. 
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The three men of the Ryhove household kept 
from the women whatever of suflFering they need 
not know; and when spring came, the sky was 
blue as in times of peace, the birds sang as sweetly 
over the garden-flowers, and there was little change 
apparent to the family. Margaret looked not a day 
older, but Gertrude had developed and unfolded 
like a flower in the night. Fat no longer, but 
graceful as her sister, her merry quips and pranks 
were only ripples on the clear stream of a life no 
longer shallow and purposeless. 

Gertrude was a thriftier housewife than Mar- 
garet; she never lost herself in meditation while 
counting silver nor mislaid her keys in sending bread 
to the poor. There were no Punch- and- Judy shows 
nowadays in the streets, but, had there been, Ger- 
trude was too busy to watch them. She was for- 
mally betrothed to Nicholas van Weiss, and often 
Grandmother Ryhove's eyes filled with tears of 
tenderness when she saw the young people together. 
Woes and desolations were not to them the realities ; 
present love and rose-hued fancies for their united 
future were the satisfying actualities. 

Constant intercourse with the Eyhoves had 
greatly improved Nicholas van Weiss ; the burgher 
knew that he was now to be respected for fixed 
religious principles and could be entrusted with 
important missions. Through Nicholas had gone 
many sums of money that had reached the prinoe 
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for use in raising troops, and he only awaited a 
season when he could do better service by enlisting 
in the patriot army. He remained in Antwerp for 
several reasons, one of which was a resolution to 
watch Heslin, whose hidden course he found means 
to follow. 

Heslin had continued in the merchant's employ 
like a model clerk, or more like a partner. He 
knew when money was taken from the business, 
and shrewdly guessed that it helped the cause of 
the country. He wondered if Ryhove suspected 
the amounts which he appropriated as he deemed 
best. Perhaps each knew the other, but all Heslin 
seemed to see was that affairs of the merchant's 
own household were conducted in a very simple 
way compared to the old-time elegance, while all 
the merchant appeared to note was the wonderful 
management of Heslin in still carrying on the 
business when other houses had utterly failed. 
Time and again the merchant advised cessation, but 
to make money under great difficulty and risk had 
become a mania with Heslin. 

Early in the spring of 1569 a most unheard-of 
system of taxation was imposed on the provinces — 
as, for instance, a "perpetual'' tax of ten percent, 
was assessed on every article of merchandise or 
personal property, to be paid as often as it should 
be sold. Heslin knew that his time had come. 
The house of Ryhove, one of the oldest, and, in 
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peaceful days, one of the most successful, mercantile 
houses of Antwerp, must cease to be. 

One beautiful afternoon Hesliu left for ever the 
little private office where he had spent a good part 
of ten years, and as he paced slowly toward the 
cathedral, where he would await vespers, he mused 
contentedly : 

" Ryhove ought to be almost grateful that there 
will be so much less property to be taxed than he 
supposes he possesses. Naturally, there will be 
some bewilderment before the assessment is finished, 
for much that once was in Ryhove's name is now in 
mine— or it was until I rapidly turned about and 
got rid of it in time. Poor Ryhove ! A heretic 
too ! I took pains to let that fact come at last to 
the council, for it will simplify the work of the 
government if all that is left is confiscated — will 
save swallowing it by mouthfuls. Still, his seizure 
will do me no good, for governments have no grati- 
tude, and I am weary of Antwerp. I know a 
captain whose craft is bound for Queen Bess's 
dominions, and to-morrow shall not see me on my 
knees in N6tre Dame.'' 

Heslin reached at that moment the cathedral portal, 
and went in. For what? Who can fathom the mo- 
tives of one who plots evil in his heart and prays 
with his lips ? 

The next afternoon Margaret and Grertrude were 
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happily employed in their grandmother's room. 
Bette had brought forth from a less prominent place 
into the middle of the chamber a beautiful old chest 
which more than half a century before had been 
filled with bridal-attire of lace and linen. Accord- 
ing to the burgher's wish, no definite time was set 
for Gertrude's marriage, but, all the same, the three 
women talked now and then with keen feminine 
pleasure of the chest that must be filled for Gertrude. 
Indeed, they had already wrought dainty handiwork 
for her — enough to fill two chests — and to-day grand- 
mother was secretly purposing to bestow on her 
grandchild certain long-cherished treasures. 

"'Tis not the value of the things in gold, my 
child," she was saying as she lifted a perfumed par- 
cel from the chest and laid out lengths of lace — " no 
doubt your father has costlier ones in his merchan- 
dise that you could have for the asking — but my 
mother wore it, and one sees no pattern like it now- 
adays. This one was on your own mother's wea** 
ding-robe, and half is yours and half is to be Mar- 
garet's." 

"When, Margaret?" laughed Gertrude, with a 
teasing caress. 

" When grandmother gives it to me, of course," 
replied Margaret, demurely. 

The old lady looked up with a sigh at the tall, 
fair girl. She was old-fashioned enough to think 
that a happy marriage was a woman's proper destiny, 
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but in times like these wliere was Margaret's fau 
band to come from ? 

" If you had not taken Nicholas yourself, and y( 
the youuger," she suddenly exclaimed, with com 
cal earnestness, " Margaret could have had him, 
would have been quite proper." 

" But not at all satisfactory, dear grandmother 
laughed Gertrude, turning her head toward a Ven 
tian mirror to see the filmy lace which she hi 
twisted about her golden locks. 

"This pearl-embroidered girdle has a story 
said the old lady, leaning back and crossing hi 
jeweled hands. 

She waited a moment for Gertrude to take off tl 
lace and listen, and as she sat thus with her snow 
hair against the dark oak, her cheeks flushed an 
her eyes bright with the recollection of joyous daj 
in the past, Margaret was tempted to tell her thi 
no bride could be more attractive than she now wa 

" The summer that I was sixteen — " she begai 
when, without knock or warning, the door flew op* 
and Gustave strode in, Bette following with her arn 
full of clothing. Every trace of color was got 
from Bette's usually florid face, and she was aboi 
to speak, when Gustave, grasping Margaret's an 
BO tightly as to pain her, exclaimed in boarse eagei 
ness, 

" Obey me ! It is your father's command. Pi 
on the coarse clothing. You and Gertrude go wit 
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Bette as servants to market. I go another way with 
grandmother.'' 

** Not one step from father if he is taken/' waileil 
Margaret. 

"You must! He ordered/' was all Gustave 
replied, and, seeing what Bette did, he hastily- 
helped to pull off the women's first movable orna- 
ments and superfluous attire ; then, drawing over 
their garments the rough clothing of servants, he 
hurriedly explained : " We must be quick. Nicho- 
las brought warning. You are to be summoned be- 
fore the Blood Council as heretics. The house will 
soon be searched. Now be as brave as you can." 

" And father ? Tell me, Gustave, where is my 
father, or I cannot be brave," protested Margaret. 

" Nicholas could not wait to tell ; he hopes to 
rescue him. Gertrude, arouse yourself! You must 
follow Bette," he cried, anxiously ; for the bewildered 
girl was slowly winding the old lace over her trem- 
bling hands. She dropped it into the chest, and like 
one dazed submitted to be dressed by Bette; for 
after a first cry of surprise and horror the poor lit- 
tle grandmother began to do as she was told, mutter- 
ing but one sentence over and over : 

" Forsake us not, O Lord ! O God, be not far 
from us !" 

Scarcely five minutes fi*om the time they sat smil- 
ing over the old finery in the afternoon sunshine 
they were hurrying down the long stairway. When 

14 
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once in the street, grandmother, with a panier on her 
arm, followed Gustave, and seemed like any poor 
old creature. The girls glided out of the garden 
gate, and, separating, hastened as swiftly as they 
dared after Bette. The sun shone brightly, the 
children played about them, and, to their great re- 
lief, no one seemed to notice them. Bette had long 
ago prepared for this day under the burgher's super- 
vision, and no disguises could have been better, be- 
cause the women looked like scores of other poor 
townspeople. They walked so long that Madame 
Ryhove, unused to such exertion, was wellnigh 
overcome. Gustave feared to help her lest he might 
attract attention, but, passing her once, he thrust a 
little flask into her hand, whispering, 

" Courage ! Take a drop of wine. We are almost 
there.'' 

Entering less crowded streets, they kept farther 
apart, until, not far from the river, they reached the 
great dilapidated-looking warehouse. One by one, 
watching first lest some passer-by should notice 
them, the fugitives filed into an obscure passage, 
turned here, turned there, entered the cellar, and 
toiled up through great desolate rooms strewn with 
refuse and wrappings of old merchandise from far- 
away parts ; up, up to a gloomy room with a few 
loopholes for light. 

Grandmother, panting with fatigue, could only 
gasp for breath. A startled rat scurried across the 
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dusty floor, and Gertrude glanced at Bette in dis- 
may. What refuge could be found here? Too 
breathless to speak, Bette motioned upward with 
her fat hand. A moment after, with that same 
hand, she had opened a door in what seemed the 
plain wall, where a door was least likely to be, 
disclosing a steep, dark stairway above what ap- 
peared the highest story of the old warehouse. 
Gustave, lifting the almost exhausted old lady in 
his arms as if she had been a child, led the way, 
and the others followed. This time they found a 
cheerful room, with a smaller one adjoining. There 
were beds, seats and necessary comforts for half a 
dozen persons. The windows were curiously con- 
trived so as to admit plenty of light and air, yet be 
hidden by adjacent walls from sight below. One 
opened out to a little parapet, from which the gazer 
could look down on several streets, and yet be 
screened himself if he were careful to crouch low 
while looking. 

Bette made grandmother lie down, and then, 
sinking on the floor, turned anxiously to Gustave. 
She knew no more than the others. 

" Tell us all," said Margaret, trembling as if in 
a chill, now that she could rest and think, 

" There is little to tell. Your father told Van 
Weiss yesterday that Heslin declared trade had 
received its death-blow, for under the new taxation 
nothing but absolute necessities would be bought 
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or sold. I have imagined of late that Heslin pon- 
dered some new course of action, and Van Weiss, 
who knows far more people of influence here than 
I know — people with means of learning what goes 
on — he has given up all his time to watching. 
This morning — just how I cannot tell — ^he had 
reason to think that your father's name and the 
names of members of his family had been sent to 
the board of councilors and information lodged 
against him. He hastened to your father's private 
room, near which is Heslin's own, but Heslin was 
not there. Van Weiss told him his fear, and your 
father was about to advise with him what course to 
take when the subalterns of the council were at the 
door. He whispered to Nicholas as they crossed 
the threshold, ' Gustave and Bette know a temporary- 
hiding-place ; then by night get my mother and 
children far hence.'" 

" Why did he not resist?" cried Gertrude ; " and 
with Nicholas's help he might have escaped." 

"Resistance was useless. But Nicholas is not 
hopeless. He bade me think of nothing until you 
were safe here, and to stay with you until after 
dark ; then I am to meet him. He will bring food 
and take time to talk. Bette is to go out also after 
dark and buy food. Then there must be no more 
coming and going until we know whether the safer 
plan is to remain here as long as possible or to 
flee away." 
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"How can I be quiet in safety, not knowing 
what my father is suffering ?" 

" Would it help him, Margaret, to subject your- 
self to suffering?" asked Gustave. 

" Nicholas is very daring, and he has influence 
with all sorts of people," faltered Grertrude, trying 
to be hopeful. " When he was a Beggar, he knew 
soldiers and aristocracy and leaders of the rabble. 
If any one can help us, he can." 

To this Gustave made as ready an assent as he 
was able. He was far wiser than were the women 
in regard to the workings of the council. Commis- 
sioners were everywhere in Antwerp collecting in- 
formation against individuals. Heslin, voluntarily 
or to screen himself, might have betrayed the mer- 
chant. Cart-loads of this information, historians 
tell us, were every day brought to the duke of 
Alva. The names of a hundred men might be in 
one document. The duke returned the information 
to the councilors of his board— creatures, all of 
them, of the Spaniards Vargas and Del Rio, who, 
in turn, were Alva's tools. Every report concluded 
with a recommendation of death to the man or the 
one hundred men ; if it did not, it was sent back 
for revision, and, unless the accused person was of 
especial rank or consequence, sentence was executed 
within forty-eight-hours. Two things made all 
chance of escape impossible — the haste in which 
the action was accomplishe<l, and the vow of eternal 
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secrecy taken by each councilor as to the transac- 
tions of the board. 

" There is only one thing that we can do, but it 
is the best one," said the old lady, sitting erect : *^ we 
can pray mightily. — Do you remember, Margaret, 
you read me last night of such as sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, being bound in afflic- 
tion and iron? That is our case, and my only 
son's. 'Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he saved them out of their distresses. 
He brought them out of darkness and the shadow 
of death, and brake their bands in sunder.' " 

A light played suddenly over the distressed face 
of the young girl, and Gustave was surprised at 
the old lady's energetic tones. 

With one impulse all fell on their knees and with 
tearful eyes and voices broken by sobs prayed, some- 
times audibly, sometimes silently. 

There was a magnificent sunset whose radiance 
filled the room with glory and made each sad, color- 
less face more touching to Gustave, who longed to 
comfort, but could not make a vain attempt. Mar- 
garet sat with bowed head, her white lips moving in 
prayer. Gertrude, leaning against faithful old Bette, 
who bent crucifix in hand, looked out across the 
parapet, seeing as in a dream the Scheldt. Its muddy 
waters were rose-tinted, while the city turrets, towers 
and gables made a peaceful picture against the fair 
evening sky. 
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The gold and crimson faded into gray, the gray 
into deep shadows, and darkness came at last. Gus- 
tave and Bette arose then, making ready to go out. 
Bette drew before the windows the thickest of cur- 
tains and barred a shutter over the one visible from 
below ; then, lighting a candle, she was about to go, 
when Gustave exclaimed, 

" Nicholas told me to bring, without fail, a large 
sum of money or diamonds." 

" Which is it better to take ? Or, best of all," 
said Madame Ryhove, " take both." She spoke at 
random, for at the moment she forgot where she was, 
but they found her words wise, all the same. 

A considerable amount of money was in a repos- 
itory here, and for years Margaret had worn con- 
cealed under her garments jewels of great value, 
while of late fat old Bette had scrubbed and scoured 
with a bag of diamonds in her bosom. Not know- 
ing what hour they might wish to flee for their lives, 
the merchant had tried to provide for any contin- 
gency. Gold they cared not to carry in any bulk, 
but diamonds were marketable in all lands. 

" It must be that Nicholas has some plan of his 
own," said Gertrude, "else why should he have 
wished these ? Money does so much with the Span- 
iards. You know the duke is as thirsty for gold as 
for blood." 

" He sheds one to get the other," began Margaret, 
but they did not heed her, for Bette was holding in 
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her coarse red hand a dozen or more exquisite gems. 
They chose what seemed the finest, and Gostave 
went first. Five minutes after, Bette felt her way 
down into the darkness, hastening to return with 
food, which she importuned them to eat. 

Gustave had told them that if he thought best to 
stay away they must not despair. The long hours 
passed, and when midnight came, he had not re- 
turned. Bette persuaded them all to lie down, bat 
there was little sleep for the weariest of them that 
strange night so full of terrible forebodings. 

Gustave threaded his way with difficulty through 
the dark streets lighted only by the cold stars or 
the occasional lantern or torch of some wayfarer. 
At last he met Nicholas, who drew him into the 
deep porch of a public building deserted at that hour. 

" Are they safe — ^the women — Gustave ?" 

*^ Yes, for the present. Are they being sought?" 

" I almost dare to hope that no one cares what 
happens to them. I cannot learn that their names 
were sent to the counciloi^s." 

" But the counciPs doings are secret. How have 
you found out anything ?'' 

" There is one Hessels on the board — ^a Flemish 
councilor, a brute who sleeps half through the de- 
liberations and wakes up to howl, * To the gallows 
with him !' without an idea whose case is before the 
court. His wife declares he has but one idea in his 
head, and that a gibbet. A kinsman of this Hes- 
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sels, much in his house, is a reckless scamp whom I 
have long known as a Beggar. He picks up bits 
of news from HessePs wife, and could any time find 
out, if he set himself at work, the names of people 
against whom complaint is made. He gambles 
away every florin and is ever greedy for more, and 
next to gambling he loves a piece of deviltry or a 
dangerous enterprise. I have paid him well for 
finding out that, as I suspected, Heslin has been 
the means of our cousin's seizure. And only think, 
Gustave, of the strange justice of it ! Heslin was 
accused and arrested a few hours after Ryhove. He 
has been handling larger sums of money lately 
than ever before, getting them secured to himself, 
and accordingly interested commissioners of Alva 
find that he is not sound in the faith. He has at- 
tended field-meetings, consorted with Reformers, 
and by clinging to Ryhove's property i» now suf- 
fering for his sympathy with heretics. This Beggar 
who told me says that they met face to face before 
the commissioners this noon, and Ryhove, who must 
have known his betrayer, actually tried to save him. 
He calmly avowed himself a Lutheran, but asserted 
that Heslin was, and ever had been, a zealous Ro- 
man Catholic. It was no use. Heslin poor might 
be orthodox ; Heslin rich is a heretic and may die 
to-morrow." 

"And our cousin?" gasped Gustave. "Is he 
doomed ?" 
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" He is sentenced with more thao fifteea othe 
returned Van Weiss, in a tone little above a whis 
"But after all these moDtha and months of bl( 
shed, the work palls on the executioners. H 
conGned in a little room of an old guild-hall i 
when the prisons are glutted. Did you bring { 
or diamonds?" 

" Both. But how, Van Weiss, can yon thinl 
bribe a council with a part of a man's possess 
when the whole is in its power?" 

"All the hope I have is that Verbruggen 
Beggar, for a good sura in hand and a better 
promised, will find a way to get at the guard 
whose keeping is Ryhove. He has promised to 
If our cousin can escape, he must flee to Engli 
stopping not for a word with his own." 

" And the others ?" asked Gustave. 

"Had 'best stay hidden uutil we learn if 
house is watched, as almost certainly it will be, 
is not already. No one yet, as far as we can 
considers you and me worth hunting down, but 
could not keep up communication for any lengtt 
time with them in their hiding-place without b< 
followed. It seems to me that the wisest wa 
for Bette to make the girls as poor-looking 
possible, get out of Antwerp with them and jour 
to Alkmaar as fast as she can. You must take 
old lady, and, traveling as a poor man with his a 
mother, you may get on safely. Once in Alkm 
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I think they can be secure and comfortable. The 
times are too full of excitement to make it probable 
that a comparatively insignificant burgher or his 
family will be tracked very far, especially as his 
warehouses and property remain. Later, if our 
cousin escapes, they can all find a refuge together." 

" It is a terrible risk for two young girls to travel 
through a country disturbed as is this/' said Gus- 
tave, gloomily. 

"That it is, but Bette is most shrewd. She 
must give them as ill an appearance as possible. 
There are along the way Lutheran families whose 
names are known to Margaret, and, best of all, they 
have plenty of money, wherewith Bette can get 
help when she sees those she can trust. Still, my 
own heart fails me when I think of Grertrude, but 
she would not have me desert her father. I must 
learn his fate.' I go now to seek Verbruggen. If 
I do not return to you here before daylight, go 
back to the rest and stay until I seek them in 
hiding.'* 

Gustave drew far back into the porch, where no 
one passing with a light could see him — ^indeed, 
few people ventured out after dark — and waited 
patiently for hours. Toward daybreak he had 
fallen into an uneasy sleep, his head against a stone 
wall and his limbs chilled, when a rough shake 
startled him, and Nicholas van Weiss whispered, 

" The Lord be praised ! An hour since, Ryhove 
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was allowed to escape. It was a forlorn hope at 
one time, for the guard, though covetous enough, 
feared punishment, but Verbruggen showed him a 
way to evade detection, and he connived at what 
followed. Ryhove is hidden in a vessel bound for 
England ; the captain is a Lollard. And, Gustave, 
you are to go with him, for so he wills it, and I to 
care for the family. He reasons well that you — 
far less known than am I — can later be a safer 
messenger. Go you now ;" and Van Weiss, adding 
that the vessel would sail in the early morning, gave 
Gustave instructions where to find it. 

Gustave, after his first joy, experienced a certain 
disappointment at the thought of being banished so 
far from the inmates of that old warehouse, but, a 
second after, he exclaimed, 

" What a friend you have proved. Van Weiss ! 
I cannot serve Ryhove as you have served him. 
Tell my cousin Margaret that I will lay down my 
life, if need be, for her father, and — " Gustave 
hesitated, coloring in the darkness. 

"And what?" 

" Tell her — I mean if I never return — ^that I love 
her beyond words." 

Nicholas grasped his hand warmly, and lightly 
remarked, 

" But during your life I may keep silence, lest I 
spoil a surprise you are planning for her. She will 
be most marvelously dull if it come unawares on 
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her. I read it in the face you turned toward her 
that evening you came back from Nurnberg,and lit- 
tle Gertrude calls me a monster of stupidity some- 
times.'^ 

^'Yes, of a truth/' stammered Gustave. "It 
seems to me that she must know it, but what I 
know not is if Margaret — " 

" Oh, that I cannot tell you, and you would not 
have me do so if I could. But away with you I 
We will have the ship sailing ere we know it, and 
you left behind." 

Another word of farewell, and the young men 
separated. 

Never was there a more welcome guest than Van 
Weiss when he presented himself at daybreak and 
begged "the best breakfast" Bette could prepare. 

" I bring you glad tidings," were his first words. 
" Last night the dear father was under sentence of 
death ; this morning a brave Lollard has him hidden 
in his obscure little ship, which even now is about 
setting sail for England." 

They had a thousand questions to ask, and, quite 
forgetful of their own possible peril, they rejoiced 
together. Madame Ryhove, clasping her hands, 
uttered a psalm of thanksgiving, while Margaret 
joined in it right heartily. Not the less did G<?r- 
trude rejoice if she did slip her hand in that of her 
betrothed husband and gaze at him in a triumph 
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of pride and gratitude. Bette, after the first ex- 
citement, hustled them about without ceremony, 
and forthwitli, a breakfast being ready, each one 
discovered that food was most desirable, for fast- 
ing and watching had quite worn them out. 

" We had only a short moment for speech,^' said 
Nicholas, " but in it your father said Gustave must 
go with him. I saw it was wise for both, and better 
for you in some ways. Had he traveled to Alk- 
maar with Vrowe Ryhove, she was to have gone as 
a poor woman. I can get out of Antwerp as quietly 
as possible with her, and then what more natural 
than my going to my own home with a kinswoman? 
I can openly procure for her all comforts.'' 

" And we ?" asked Gertrude. 

When Van Weiss had repeated his conversation 
with Gustave about their going with Bette, Mar- 
garet quickly spoke : 

" It is far better that Gertrude should go with the 
grandmother and you. I can make myself plainer 
than can Gertrude ; her yellow curls and her merry 
eyes would attract attention, and the country is full 
of rough foreign soldiers. You could protect her, 
but Bette and I could not. Nicholas, she must go 
with you." 

The longing in Gertrude's face was hard for 
Nicholas to resist. 

" But who will protect you, my Margaret ?" cried 
the old lady. 
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" Bette is wise and knows many ways, and God 
is not left behind in Antwerp. He will see every 
step we take/^ •* 

Much debate followed, but in the end Margaret's 
suggestion was seen to be the more sensible when 
put to the test. She could be so costumed that she 
would seem a pale, thin girl of Bette's class — at least, 
to the casual traveler in passing. When Gertrude 
put on the common attire, she was too conspicuous. 

" Could I not go back to the house and take with 
me certain things that we might have need of?" 
asked Bette, after all was decided. 

" By no means ! That might be to ruin us all. 
You, Bette, had best set out at once, while grand- 
mother can rest for hours, and at nightfall we will 
start out of the city by the safest means I can de- 
vise. 

Bette grumbled a little at the masterful tone of 
a Van Weiss whom she had trained in his infancy, 
but she succumbed and made ready to go. 

Margaret, close to the parapet, was straining her 
eyes to distinguish the shipping on the water, still 
dim in the morning mist. 

"Gustave sent you a message, dear cousin and 
sister to be ; not rightly a message, either, since you 
are to have it only if he never comes back, which 
please God he will," said Nicholas, in a low voice. 
** Moreover," he added, mischievously, when she 
looked up quickly, " 'tis no news, but a messai^ 
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that his eyes have sent you ten times a day these 
two years gone." 

Margaret gazed at Nicholas with a sudden start- 
led intentness, a fine glow spreading over her pale 
face, as if a rosy light had passed ; then she turned 
to draw over her shoulders the rough covering which 
Bette had provided, and with a few tender words 
the first travelers set out on their journey. 

A long and perilous undertaking it seemed to tra- 
verse this distance which to-day is a matter of a few 
hours. But, once on the way, they were favored 
more than they had dared to expect they could be. 
Margaret was strong and could easily walk when 
other modes of progress failed them, but often they 
could pay for more rapid ways of getting over the 
ground. They stopped for rest several times with 
families known to the burgher as of the Reformed 
religion. Each time they were cordially welcomed 
and made comfortable, although such visits were 
dangerous indulgences for both guests and hosts. 
Once or twice, as they trudged along some highway, 
a boisterous fellow would eye Bette's companion 
with suspicious interest ; but if hard pressed, Bette 
had the strength of an Amazon. She was not actu- 
ally forced to put it to the test, however, but time 
and again, to Margaret's amazement and disapproval, 
Bette waged wordy contests in a dialect of invective 
peculiar to the fishwomen of her native town. By 
slow degrees, yet safely, they proceeded toward 
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Alkmaar^ wondering how it fared with Nicholas 
and his charge, still more anxious in regard to the 
father of the family. 

Gustave found the boat that Nicholas had de- 
scribed, and, going on board, was sharply scrutinized 
by the captain, who, after asking his name, paid no 
further heed to him. The crew was small, the cargo 
of no great importance, and before the city-life be- 
gan to stir the vessel set sail. It was not, however, 
until they were far from Antwerp that the burgher 
appeared to Gustave and eagerly asked aft-er his 
family. The captain — an Englishman speaking 
Dutch fluently — treated them at once as friends, and 
while they ate together he gave them a detailed ac- 
count of matters in England. Peace, good-will and 
universal toleration had not come in with "Good 
Queen Bess," as many historians are fond of declar- 
ing, but, in comparison with the Netherlands, Eng- 
land was a sanctuary for heretics at this time. 

The burgher, listening intently, thought within 
himself that if he found a safe and comfortable 
place in some quiet town it might be possible to 
establish his family there while he returned to 
join the forces of the prince of Orange. If al- 
lowed to fight, he would enter the ranks as a com- 
mon soldier ; if unfitted for such duty, he would 
serve as he might. 

The years 1569 and 1570 were periods of dread- 

15 
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ful darkness and trial for the prince of Orange. 
Defeated, forced to disband his troops and become 
himself a wanderer, his love for the Netherlands 
never weakened, his faith in God never faltered. 
Unable to help the cause of religious freedom at 
home, he, with his three brothers and his twelve 
hundred horsemen, joined the banners of Coligny 
in France. The companion of emperors, himself 
by right a sovereign, he renounced all pomp and 
grandeur, endured privation, but never betrayed 
a trace of cowardice or of despair. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FUGITIVES. 

WHEN Bette and Margaret had gone halfway, 
they stopped one afternoon at a little village 
where lived a certain Dutch family named Dirkzoon. 
A son had once been in the burgher's employ, and 
all the family were converts to the new doctrines. 

Margaret followed Bette along the devious streets 
paved with little red bricks set on edge, and over 
rude bridges across muddy streamlets. She was 
too weary to enjoy the soft air, the tender evening 
sky, the glimpses of distant villages and sails, the 
windmills and church-towers. She scarcely glanced 
about the neat house-room with its brass-hinged 
chests and bufiFets covered with great pewter tank- 
ards, delft-ware and brazen candlesticks, but she 
sank into a stout chair and let Bette make the ex- 
planations. The good Vrowe Dirkzoon hurried 
her away to a little bedchamber, brought her there 
sweet milk and cakes, then, leaving her to rest, re- 
turned to talk with Bette of affairs in Antwerp and 
elsewhere. 

Margaret, refreshed by food, stretched herself 
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on the clean pallet-shelf that seemed let into the 
wall, and shut her tired eyes. It was too light and 
too early for profound slumber ; so by turns she 
drilled from thinking to dreaming, then, returning 
to consciousness, would be for a moment confused 
at a new sight of the rustic furniture or the unfa- 
miliar stretch of pasture-land outside the casement. 

At last, however, she sank into deep sleep, dream- 
ing of long-past duties in the old convent at Haar- 
lem, of a reward of seed-cakes given her by a 
certain sister Anastasia. Suddenly a hand grasped 
her arm tightly, another hand was laid softly over 
her lips, and Vrowe Dirkzoon whispered, 

" Follow me without a sound !" 

She felt that Margaret was still dressed ; so, 
pulling her hand, she led her quickly out of the 
house into a darkness quite dense enough to hide 
them, although the stars were shining. They rushed 
across what seemed like a pasture, and then Vrowe 
Dirkzoon stopped, saying, 

" Bend very low and crawl in as far as you can 
go ; there is clean hay at the end, kept for such hid- 
ing. Go as far as you can ; then, if the place is 
searched, it seems but a tumble-down old shelter 
for beasts in time of storms. The commissioners 
of the duke or their tools saw you and Bette come 
into the village, and they suspect you." 

" But where is Bette V 

^^ She avows she is a good Catholic, and can turn 
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off suspicion. I see myself she is not one of us in 
faith; but she is loyal to the Ryhoves, is she not?'' 

" That she is, and—" 

" Haste ! I must return. Come not out until 
one summons you, no matter how hungry you are. 
Food shall be sent you when it is safe." 

Thrusting Margaret into what seemed a mass of 
straw, Vrowe Dirkzoon was gone. 

Struggling through into a sort of tunnel, Mar- 
garet pushed on, choking with the dust and op- 
pressed for air, but finally she broke into a space 
dark as midnight, but cool. She could not stand, 
but seated could feel at one side a wall and else- 
where straw. Searching for the spot whence came 
a current of fresh air, she found an aperture above 
her head, and seeming to close it like a jeweled lid 
was one brilliant star. The first sight of the star in 
such a strange place gave the trembling girl a sud- 
den sense of utter helplessness. To be crouching 
like a beast in a stable, all who loved her scattered, 
God only knew where — But God did know, and 
with that realization came comfort; for was not 
God her "Father in heaven"? Quickly the pre- 
cious words of that long-studied psalter returned to 
her: "He telleth the number of the stars; he 
calleth them all by their names ;" and this same 
God, knowing the very name of this star then 
visible, knew her, Margaret Ryhove, in her hiding, 
and he was the merciful One who "healeth the 
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broken in heart.'' Never before had she felt such 
comfort in repeating, "Great is our Lord, and of 
great power : his understanding is infinite/' 

Long before the star paled Margaret was again 
sleeping. Anxiety for Bette had somewhat op- 
pressed her, but Bette was not a heretic, and surely 
not under condemnation. Strangely enough, she 
did not reflect that aiding heretics to escape was a 
crime punishable with death. 

When Vrowe Dirkzoon hurried back to her house, 
she went because there were her children, yet she 
was by no means sure that she would not be ar- 
rested herself. Her oldest son had received warn- 
ing from friends that the arrival of the fugitives 
was commented on in the village; he learned later 
that officers were about to search the Dirkzoon house, 
and fled home in time to give warning. The officers 
had not arrived when the good vrowe hurried Mar- 
garet into hiding. 

" Let me alone !" had been Bette's vigorous ex- 
clamation. "Save the girl, for to hide me is im- 
possible. If you could do so, you yourself might 
die for it. I am a good Catholic, but Margaret 
would never say she was that. Woe is the day 
these new notions get buzzing about our heads!" 

Vrowe Dirkzoon had left Bette standing in the 
middle of the room, her fat hands on her broad hips, 
a dogged defiance in the way she planted both great 
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feet on the stone floor and awaited — death, if need 
be. There was as grand a soul of loyalty in many 
a Dutch boor, in many a fishwife, of those days — 
it may be in the most of them — ^as in the prince of 
Orange himself. 

Margaret had just gone with her guide outside 
the back door when the front one was flung open 
and Bette confronted with her accusers. 

" Ho, ho, my Antwerp beauty !" cried the first, a 
brutal wretch who with an associate had only a mo- 
ment since left the village pot-house for this call of 
duty. " What is your name and where is the young 
one ? Old sheep and tender lambs that wander out 
of the true fold in these days get a rough fleecing, I 
can promise you." 

" My name is Bertha Vynckt, and as good a 
Catholic am I as ever went to mass. Fine days in- 
deed if I may not go to Egmont to see my own 
brother in his old age !" 

" Who was the woman with you, and where is 
she now?" 

" A weakly creature that I shared my dinner with, 
gone on now — I cannot tell you where, for I never 
so much as asked her when she started." 

Without any idea that Bette was a person of 
special account or that her story was not as simple 
as it seemed, the invaders proceeded to search the 
house. 

The oldest son had flung himself into the bed oc- 
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cupied by Margaret before her flight, and was snor- 
ing with great assiduity. In every other bed was 
a child, and Vrowe Dirkzoon was not missed im- 
mediately. After a fruitless search Bette was sub- 
jected to many insulting questions, and the officers 
assured each other that this other woman about 
whom she was so uncommunicative was undoubtedly 
a heretic of rank or of some social importance. They 
agreed that she must have been sent on under another 
escort. The children were roughly awakened and 
questioned, but had seen no " thin woman '' — no 
*^ woman at all," only the "fat one;" which was 
quite true. Dragging Jacob Dirkzoon, the oldest 
son, from his bed, they announced their intention of 
giving Bette a lesson that would make her thereafter 
indisposed to assist heretics in escaping their just 
deserts. 

Perhaps Bette might have received more mercy 
had she then restricted her efforts in her own be- 
half to vehement language, or, better still, to en- 
treaties. Finding that her words were greeted with 
jeers, she began to use her huge fists like battering- 
rams, and after that she could expect nothing but 
what she underwent. They bound her hands and 
forced her to go out into the darkness, sent Jacob 
for a torch, stumbled along to a scraggly little or- 
chard near by, and, beating the poor creature al- 
most into unconsciousness, proceeded to hang her. 

Jacob, trembling with horror, but not daring to 
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disobey, had provided for the purpose the rottenest 
rope that he could find, and this, added to the fact 
that Bette was enormously heavy, worked against a 
quite perfect carrying out of the brutal intention. 
Again and again Bette, moaning like a huge ox, 
fell heavily to the ground from the old tree whose 
writhing limbs seemed to groan in sympathy with 
her sufferings. 

Wearied with their efforts, the half-drunken 
hangmen twice offered Bette release if she would 
tell all she was concealing, but not a word passed 
her lips. Once the thought of the diamonds that she 
wore crossed her mind, and she wondered if she 
might not buy her life. In the next second she 
reasoned that then surely she would be traced out 
as being more than a friendless foot-traveler, and 
ruin would fall on others. 

At last, with blows and curses, the oflBcers left 
Bette half suspended and nearly suffocated, but by 
no means hanged with the dexterity and neatness 
which in other cases had been with them a result 
of long practice. Taking the link from Jacob, they 
ordered him to bed with a warning about his future 
guests ; then, carrying the flaring light, they stum- 
bled toward the street. 

Before the torch disappeared Jacob heard the 
fall of a heavy body, and rightly guessed Bette had 
broken the rope. He hurried back, freed her neck, 
and a moment later heard his mother calling softly. 
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When she learned what had been done, she hastened 
to the poor woman, poured stimulants down her 
throat, and after many elBTorts brought her to a 
full sense of things. Bette was terribly bruised, 
but no bones were broken, for which Vrowe Dirk- 
zoon fervently returned thanks. 

To move Bette would have been an impossibility 
without machinery or horse-power. After some 
indecision — not because there was any alternative, 
but because both women were half paralyzed with 
terror — it was agreed that Bette must drag herself 
to Margaret's place of refuge. There she could 
stay a few days, and then by night perhaps escape ; 
the officers had too much business on hand to know 
or to care what had become of her body. Bette 
staggered along with the help of Jacob and his 
mother, but a few rods from the refuge she sank 
down, and had to rest there until near daybreak. 

When Margaret awoke, after hours of as sweet 
sleep as she had ever enjoyed in her own luxurious 
home, she was utterly bewildered. Her couch was 
hay, her apartment large enough to shelter a dozen 
persons if they did not try to stand erect. The 
daylight struggled through many small apertures, 
showing only hay and cobwebs. She was raising 
herself on one elbow to look about, when a faint 
moan startled her, and, springing half erect, she 
saw Bette near by, sleeping, but with strangely 
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disheveled hair and distressed face. On the floor 
between them were food, water and wine. 

The woman breathed so painfully that Margaret 
exclaimed in alarm, 

" Why, Bette, poor soul, what ails you T^ 

Slowly opening her languid eyes, Bette sighed, 
stared in even greater surprise than had Margaret, 
and replied, 

" Oh, I understand now I Praise God for his 
mercy, and Vrowe Dirkzoon! Is that water? 
I am burning with thirst." She drank heavily, 
and then, groaning with the effort of moving, 
continued : " I was hanged on an apple tree in the 
orchard last night. Nothing but my weight saved 
me, as I shall be able to tell Gertrude when again 
she calls me a monster of fat and flesh. Well-a- 
day ! I must rest the poor flesh a while ere I am 
on the road again." 

Eagerly questioning her, Margaret learned all 
poor Bette's rough experience, and in commiserat- 
ing her the time passed unnoted until Bette herself 
said, 

" Eat your breakfast, child ; and I myself need a 
morsel. Jacob brought it just before daylight. I 
think after one whole night spent here with resting 
to-day and to-morrow I can start after dark the 
next night. Vrowe Dirkzoon says that Jacob can 
meet us with, a market-wagon outside the village 
and take us a long bit on our way before the next 
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dawn. You must keep close here until night; 
then you can get out and stretch your limbs. We 
might have a far worse place ; this hay is not a 
hard bed." 

" But, Bette/' said Margaret, beginning to eat, 
" why should they hang you for a heretic when you 
told them that you were a Catholic ?" 

"^Catholic'!" snorted Bette, in a sudden rage. 
" I am one no more. I was hanged last night, and 
I was converted." 

''Why, Better 

" I was that, and naught else — just converted by 
hanging ; and it is Protestant I am from this day 
on.'' 

" But, my good Bette, Christians are never con- 
verted in that way, and people who change their 
religion suddenly in fear or anger or— or — " 

" From hanging to an apple tree," quoth Bette, 
savagely. 

" Yes. Or if after any persecution they do not 
understand — " 

" Right well I understand. If those were good 
Catholics looking after the sheep that had gone 
astray, as they said they were, then the quicker I 
get out of their fold, the better." 

" They were wicked men, and nothing else, but 
because they called themselves Catholics you must 
not think that every Catholic is a fiend. You 
were one yesterday, yet you did not want to murder 
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me because I was a heretic. Now, you good old 
Bette, if you are a Protestant, you must know why.^' 
Privately arguing that her new religious preju- 
dices were founded on most satisfactory and pure- 
ly personal experiences, Bette yet allowed Margaret 
to talk the whole matter over from the young girPs 
own point of view. During the two long days 
that followed, while Bette rested and recovered 
from her shock and the bruises on her limbs, they 
went over the simple doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment in regard to sin, condemnation, faith and 
forgiveness. Betters hot indignation against her 
former coreligionists changed to pity, and her self- 
righteousness collapsed. None the less in later 
years she adhered to the belief that it was on that 
strange perilous journey that she was truly hanged 
and converted, but she never again insisted that 
the bodily and the spiritual experience was simul- 
taneous. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ALKMAAB. 

IT was the hour for the evening meal at the Van 
Weiss home, but no one could think of eating. 
Vrowe Bykhuysen's excellent dinner had gone 
almost untouched except by the imbecile father, 
and this night she had not spread the board. 

Catharina and Nicholas racked their brains to 
imagine reasons why Margaret and Bette could 
have been delayed without being in actual danger, 
but their own hearts were heavy with fear. 

Grandmother Ryhove, whose face had grown 
wan in a few days, was constantly going to the 
window and looking toward the market-place. At 
daylight, when nothing was astir but the birds that 
twittered in a near church-tower, she had gazed 
wistfully past the deserted booths. At noon, among 
the market-people, she had eagerly scanned new- 
comers, and felt her heart flutter wildly at the sight 
of some slender figure clad in coarse garments. 
Now, when again the shadows were falling and the 
townsfolk were returning to their dear ones, it 
seemed to Madame Kyhove that she should lose her 
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reason if no tidings came of her precious Margaret. 
Shielded as she herself had been from too thorough 
a knowledge of the horrors about her, she knew 
enough of tortures, fires, sacks and nameless insults 
to the defenceless : she had learned more by hearsay 
on her late journey. Every time the foolish old 
master of the house called out to her, using the 
name that he had known her by for two-thirds of 
a century, "Margaret! Margaret! Come have 
a game of cards with me. I will let you win. 
Catharina cannot play, Margaret. Come, Marga- 
ret!^' — the old lady could scarcely keep from 
wailing, "Margaret! Oh, my Margaret, where 
are you V^ 

When for many more times than she knew Ger- 
trude had come to Nicholas, and, clinging to his 
hand, had turned tearful eyes to his and with 
trembling lips whispered, " Can she be far away 
now, do you think?'' the young man could endure 
it no longer, and the last time answered tenderly. 

" I go in search of them now ; I feared before 
to do harm if I made inquiries. They had come 
halfway in safety, for that fact I learned by chance 
from one who saw them." 

" How dull you are all !" complained the old 
man — " young people enough, but no singing, no 
dancing, as there ought to be. Where are all the 
servants ? Why do they not serve us a supper ?" 
and, fretting to himself, he called querulously for 
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Peter and Antoiue, Martin and Jacob, old family- 
servitors gone then a score of years. 

Nicholas departed after a whispered colloquy 
with his sister, and, forgetting to get lights, the 
watchers sat silently waiting together in the twi- 
light. 

"Grandmother," said Gertrude, after a while, 
with thoughtfulness suggested by her reflections on 
Margaret, " May I say the evening psalm to you ?" 
Then not waiting for an answer, she crossed over 
to the corner where the old lady sat and softily re- 
cited, " ^ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will we not 
fear though the earth ' " — 

No one of the party within saw two shadows at 
the casement, but into the gloom of the room came 
like the song of an angel a voice sweeter then than 
any other on earth, chanting that deathless hymn 
of Luther's: 

" He fights for us, our champion true, 
Elect of God to be our guide. 
What is his name ? The Anointed One. 

The God of armies he, 
Of eartli and heaven the Lord alone, 
With him, on field of battle won, 
Abideth victory." 

The final notes were lost in the joyous uproar of 
doors flying open, rushing feet, enraptured greetings 
and a half dozen people all talking at once. 
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Vrowe Bykhuysen brought every light the house 
afforded ; Graudmother clung to Margaret as if she 
were the next instant to be spirited away. The 
old man chuckled with delight at the sudden 
brightness and new animation, muttering, " That is 
well, Peter 1 Rightly done, Jacob T^ while Bette, 
puffing for breath, as usual, footsore and pale in 
spots after a singularly-mottled fashion, — ^Bette 
dryly remarked that they should have accomplished 
their journey in less time had not an episode occurred 
which she would describe later when less weary and 
faint. 

Vrowe Bykhuysen was not left to spread the 
thanksgiving feast alone. Catharina brought out 
her daintiest sweetmeats, and Nicholas ran here 
and there, clumsily helping, merrily hindering, 
delighting the old man with his spirits. 

It was very late before the tired heads were laid 
to rest, but happier, more grateful hearts could not 
have been found in all Holland. 

Not many weeks after the flight to Alkmaar a 
message from the father reached them, assuring 
them in language sufficiently intelligible to them, 
although purposely ambiguous, that both he and 
Gustave were well and in no danger. A sailor 
brought the message to Antwerp ; a friend of Van 
Weiss forwarded it, and nothing more was needed 
to tranquillize the minds of the burgher's family. 

The little city of Alkmaar, quite at the extreme 
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of North Holland, among the lagunes and redeemed 
land of the peninsula, seemed by comparison with 
the cities filled with Spaniards a safe haven. Shut 
away as they now were from the sight and hearing 
of exciting and terrible deeds, the fugitives— or, 
rather, the cherished guests — ^yielded to the atmo- 
sphere of peace and harmony within the old Van 
Weiss mansion. Grandmother Ryhove insisted on 
such an arrangement with the elder Van Weiss, for 
form's sake, as enabled Catharina to maintain the 
household in entire comfort. The great rooms 
hitherto unused were now open, and cheerful. 
Madame Ryhove delighted to help — ^at least with 
advice — in all domestic matters. Bette and Vrowe 
Bykhuysen cooked and scrubbed, knit and gossiped, 
by the hour together. The girls grew strong and 
rosy in the enjoyment of long walks with Catharina 
and Nicholas. Gertrude sang from morning to 
night, and darted like an errant sunbeam up stairs, 
down stairs and through the long hallways. She 
was, however, not wholly thoughtless. One after- 
noon she tripped into the room where Margaret sat 
by the open casement apparently lost in thought, 

"How pretty the vine-shadows are dancing on 
the floor I" she exclaimed. " And what a sunny, 
placid old street you are looking into ! I do not 
think I was ever so happy in my life, Margaret," 

Margaret smiled, with a little grimace at the ring 
on Gertrude's finger. 
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" No, it 18 not quite that," said Gertrude, soberly. 
"I know that dear father is far away among 
strangers, his wealth taken from him, our home 
gone, probably for ever — that home, at least. Then 
I am not empty-headed enough to forget the thous- 
ands of innocent women and brave, good men who 
are this day in peril or torture or death.'^ 

" No Gertrude, you are not empty-headed," re- 
turned her sister, smoothing the soft locks which 
were bright as spun gold. " Has not grandmother 
told me how calm and courageous you were through 
all the journey here — how you cared for her and 
once or twice restrained Nicholas from taking need- 
less risk ?" 

Gertrude blushed with pleasure at such new 
praise, but added, after a moment, 

" What makes me really the happiest is to know 
that I have not got to understand, but only to be- 
lieve. I am not good at understanding." 

Remembering the old jest of " sense happening " 
to Gertrude, Margaret wondered just what she 
meant, and learned when her sister, nestling into 
the deep window-seat by her, continued, 

" I do not understand why God lets men have 
such power as the duke has in Antwerp, and why 
a good man like the prince is defeated in his plans 
to help Christians. When I began to think of the 
horrors all over the Netherlands, it seemed to me 
Grod could not care ; and if be did not care^ how 
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could he be good ? One day I was thinking of it 
in the garden at home, and I remembered that 
great picture that was over the altar in the cathe- 
dral, and I understood it all." 

"All what?" 

" Why, do you not suppose that Saint John and 
Saint Peter felt it very strange and cruel — ^and 
I>erhaps they thought it useless — ^that our blessed 
Lord should be crucified ? It may be they were as 
stupid as if they had lived in these days and could 
not understand why, if God cared, he let such things 
be." 

" But," said Margaret, " our Lord died to redeem 
the whole world, while the poor people whom the 
duke orders to their death are unknown often. 
Aud what does their death affect?" 

" Why, Margaret ! If thousands and thousands 
of people who have a choice — and some can have 
one — die because they cannot give up their faith, is 
it not most sure to help the rest of the world and 
all who live later to believe that their faith was true 
and worth dying for?" 

The glow in Margaret's face was answer enough ; 
so Gertrude went on : 

" About the particular man or woman who suffers, 
as I said, it has to be not understanding, but believ- 
ing. That day in the garden I was thinking how 
the Lord Jesus said that God knew every sparrow 
that fell to the ground, but his knowing did not 
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prevent their falling. Perhaps God will not always 
save us from sorrow and death ; but if he loves us, 
we can try to be patient and good, like the Marys 
who went away so sorrowful; their faces in the 
picture I never forget. They could not understand, 
but they believed in God's goodness." 

Never in all Margaret's life had she been more 
impressed by another's words, and this other her 
sister, whom she had iust ceased to consider a child. 
Indeed, Gertrude had, in a way, gone beyond her in 
spiritual knowledge, for Margaret all at once realized 
that her own faith stopped at the expectation that 
God would sooner or later deliver her from trial and 
sorrow, not, perhaps only — alas ! the lack of faith 
in that one word ! — sustain her under tribulations. 

Catharina, entering at that moment, interrupted 
the conversation ; and when she went away Gertrude 
was in a less serious mood. 

" How old Catharina has grown !'' she exclaimed. 
" Or no, not exactly old, but so very mature that 
none would think her a day less than thirty. It 
is not merely that she is growing stout and has such 
matronly dignity, but she seems old — ^ten years older 
than you, for instance." 

" Yes, Catharina will never seem young again ; but 
I miss nothing, for she gains much. It is partly 
because of her life. The care of her father and the 
management of all their affairs are wearing on her 
spirits. Then she is naturally so self-reliant and 
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Wise, 80 patient and helpful, that every poor body 
in Alkmaar comes to her with trouble— everybody 
who knows her, at least." 

" Yes ; she will seem more like my mother than 
my sister when — " A light laugh ended the sen- 
tence. 

" And you fancy that you will not sigh for finer 
furniture, more costly attire, more Punch-and-Judy 
shows or what they stand for, than you will find 
here in Alkmaar?'' asked Margaret, a little teas- 
ingly. 

" What ! Want anything finer than this grand 
old house, even if things are rather time-worn ? And 
in days of peace in Holland there will be visits here 
and visits there — to Haarlem and to Antwerp. Not 
that I wish to be a busybody. No ; I prefer to be 
a housewife, and to make home so bright for Nicho- 
las that he will stay in it with contentment. That 
is what he wishes also;'' and with an impressive 
little air of new dignity the betrothed maiden re- 
garded her sister a while in silence. 

Quite unexpectedly Gertrude broke out later with 
the question, 

" Margaret, when you are very happy or very sad, 
I notice that you always sing. Moreover, I find 
that you sing ever in Grerman and never in Dutch — 
a troubadour love-song or Luther's hymns that Gus- 
tave has first sung." 

" Everybody sings Luther's hymns, and some of 
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Gustave's songs are finer and more poetical than 
our Dutch airs/' returned Margaret. 

" And Gustave himself is finer and more poeti- 
cal than some of our Dutch men. Do you also think 
that, my sister ?'' 

" I think if we are going to take the walk from 
the Frisian Gtite to the Red Tower we had best 
start before the sun is lower," returned Margaret, 
with a gentle little push that playfully dislodged 
Gertrude from her perch in the old window-seat. 

The girls stepped softly through the outer room, 
where in two big chairs dozed Van Weiss the elder 
and Madame Ryhove. One was peacefully dreaming 
of his ancestral estates ; the other was half- wakeful ly 
conscious of the warm sunshine that streaming in 
on her made the broad pure gold of her ancestral 
head-dress blaze with dazzling radiance. 

Catharina joined the sisters at the door, and the 
three strolled away through the quiet streets and 
along the wall, looking far off toward the sea and 
the gray towers of the castle and the abbey of Eg- 
mont, which rose between the city and the sea. 
Their lives long, not one of them ever forgot that 
calm, sweet summer prospect from Alkmaar walls 
and one they witnessed on a later summer day — 
coming slowly, but coming surely. 

A few months after the burgher's arrival in Eng- 
land a quarrel arose between Queen Elizabeth and 
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the duke of Alva. Every Englishman in the Neth- 
erlands was arrested or banished, and every Nether- 
lander found England intolerable. Eight months 
after his flight Ryhove made his way back to Hol- 
land and joined his family in Alkmaar. All his 
property left in Antwerp had been confiscated^ 
as Nicholas learned, but after some time nobody 
knew or care<l anything about the former owner, 
who was supj)osed by the many to be dead and 
known by the few to be impoverished if alive. He 
felt comparatively safe in joining his family for a 
time ; later he busied himself in studying ways to 
help his country by aiding the prince. 

The latter personage — then in Germany — was 
carrying on an extensive correspondence with per- 
sons in all the provinces and the great cities every- 
where. Through one Paul Buys of Leyden, men 
like the burgher Ryhove sent funds collected and 
knowledge gleaned. The prince was always known 
as " Martin Willemzoou," the duke of Alva as 
" Master Powels van Alblas," and Elizabeth of 
England as " Henry Philipzoou." The twelve signs 
of the zodiac represented the months of the year, 
and many similar devices were employed for corre- 
spondence. 

About this time the " Beggars of the Sea " began 
to acquire their fame for terrible deeds of bravery 
and recklessness ; the prince of Orange determined, 
so far as was in his power, to reform all the abuses 
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known among them. He ordered strict discipline 
in his fleet. Each commander was to have in his 
ship a minister to preach God^s word and teach 
" Christian piety '^ to the crew ; no sailors or sol- 
diers were to be received on board except " folk of 
good name and fame.'' It was an infant navy which 
in later centuries achieved grand triumphs. Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio said, " The Hollanders make houses 
of their ships and schools of their houses. Here 
they are born, here educated ; here they learn their 
profession. Their sailors, flying from one pole to 
another, practicing their art wherever the sun shines, 
become so skillful that they can scarcely be equaled 
— certainly not surpassed — ^by any nation in the 
civilized world.'' 

A "Beggar of the Sea" would bold Nicholas van 
Weiss most assuredly have become had it not been 
for Gertrude Ryhove ; but not for Gertrude, truly 
as he loved her, would Nicholas fail in loyalty to 
his ancient country and to his new faith. So soon 
as the prince of Orange could use him as a soldier 
he was ready, and well he knew the call might come 
any day. 

Gustave did not return with the burgher, and on 
learning the reason for his absence every one said 
he had done wisely ; only Margaret silently won- 
dered if she should never see him again. From Eng- 
land he had communicated with Herr Gottschied, 
and later with business agents of Herr Griibel, his 
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stepfather. Griibel by economy and thrift had acquir- 
ed a very respectable property, but he was suffering 
from a mortal disease. The grim sister, Rosa^s aunt, 
had died a few months previously, and there was no 
relative left to whose kindness Griibel dared to trust 
his only child or to whose honesty he could entrust her 
inheritance. He earnestly desired Gustave to re- 
turn to Niirnberg, and he promised to give him a 
portion that would have been his mother's if he would 
protect Rosa's interests from certain relatives far re- 
moved who would defraud her if they could. More- 
over Rosa herself was fast growing into a beautiful 
young girl who would need other care than that of 
hirelings. Griibel had been a surly man, making 
few acquaintances and fewer friends. In view of 
all this, the burgher insisted that duty called Gus- 
tave to Nurnberg to care for his sister; and to Niirn- 
berg Gustave had gone. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FIRST VICTORY. 

IN 1572 matters reached a crisis in the provinces, 
and the prince of Orange — who had in the face 
of constant defeat been indefatigable in his exertions 
to maintain their rights — exclaimed, " Had we 
money now we should with God's help hope to 
effect something." The people were still in open 
revolt against the taxes. To prevent the " tenth- 
penny " extortion on the sale of goods no goods 
were sold. The small traflSc of daily life almost 
came to a stand, and the shops were shut. The 
working-classes became lawless beggars and swarmed 
in every city. The citizens, hardened by despair, 
were obstinate in resistance to the duke of Alva, 
who became, as historians declare, like one insane 
with malignity. To expedite a renewal of trade he 
began the strange experiment of hanging tradesmen 
before their shop-doors. It was ordered on one oc- 
casion in the city of Brussels that eighteen butchers 
and bakers be thus on exhibition before dawn, but a 
certain noteworthy event postponed for ever the 
execution of the order. 
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Three or four hundred Beggars of the Sea were 
under the command of a wild noble who wore his 
hair and beard unshorn, according to Batavian cus- 
tom, until he should avenge the death of Count 
Egmont, his relative. He was a man incapable 
of comprehending the lofty aims of the prince of 
Orange, but he was loyal to him. About the first 
of April in this year, 1572, twenty-five vessels 
commanded by this De la Marck and by other dis- 
tinguished seamen, dropped down toward Zeeland, 
entered the broad mouth of the river Meuse, and 
appeared to the astonished inhabitants of the near 
town of Brill. This was a well-walled and fortified 
city, though not populous, and it had a most com- 
modious port. The Beggars were bold, but almost 
starving, one cheese being about the last article of 
food left among the ships. 

A ferryman secretly in sympathy with the cause 
of liberty rowed out to the fleet. The Beggars, 
who were only a handful of men compared to the 
people of the walled city, sent back the ferryman 
with a commander's signet-ring and the cool demand 
that the city should at once surrender and accept 
the authority of De la Marck as admiral for the 
prince of Orange. The ferryman — Kopfelstok by 
name — rowed back, elbowed his way through crowds 
of his eager townsfolk, and appeared in the town- 
house before the assembled magistrates. He de- 
livered his message and requested that two envoys 
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be sent out to confer with the patriots, whose sole 
object was to overthrow the tyranny of Alva. He 
was asked how large a force De la Marck com- 
manded, and carelessly replied that there might " be 
some five thousand in all/' This stupendous lie 
was instant in its effect. The city meekly surren- 
dered in two hours from that time, the greater part 
of the inhabitants ignomjniously running away 
until they should learn the fate of those who re- 
mained behind. At sunset the Netherland patriots — 
a rude set, but patriots for all that — met in the centre 
of the city and took possession of it in the name of 
the prince of Orange. 

The conquerors established themselves in comfort- 
able quarters, but offered no indignity to the in- 
habitants who remained, nor to those who returned. 
But, alas ! in that time of struggle religious toleration 
seemed a lesson that few men save the prince of 
Orange himself had learned in all its truth and 
beauty. The commanders of the expedition, hating 
popery, plundered the churches and cruelly exe- 
cuted thirteen unfortunate priests. 

The news of the surrender of Brill spread with 
great rapidity. The duke of Alva was furious. 
The prince was not so much encouraged as a less 
cautious man might have been. He considered the 
victory as an accident, and doubted if what was 
thus prematurely gained could be held, for he had 
not yet the forces that he hoped to have Iil tJc^fc 
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field. Nevertheless, in the next few months there 
followed a succession of triumphs which were really 
remarkable. Important forts were secured, half 
the island of Walcheren, and Enkhuizen — ^the key 
to the Zuyder Zee — declared allegiance to the prince 
of Orange. 

When the principal arsenal and one of the first 
commercial cities in the Netherlands hung out his 
banner on its ramparts, Holland and Zeeland, with 
wild enthusiasm born of desperation, boldly ranged 
themselves under the government of Prince William. 
Gelderland, Overyssel, the see of Utrecht and Fries- 
laud followed. A new board of magistrates was 
chosen in all the redeemed cities by popular election. 
They took an oath of fidelity to the prince, promised 
resistance to the duke of Alva, the tenth-penny tax 
and the Inquisition, nobly vowing " to support every 
man's freedom and the welfare of the country, to 
protect widows, orphans and miserable persons, and 
to maintain justice and truth.'' 

Never on God's earth was a grand promise more 
grandly kept than by these brave burghers, these per- 
secuted Christians, who laid the solid foundation of the 
Dutch Republic and rekindled in Europe the flames 
of civil and religious liberty. But at what cost they 
kept their vows God alone knows. We who read 
with bated breath and awestruck soul the record 
of their struggles can but feebly realize the price 
they paid for that liberty of life and conscience. 
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Sometimes as we hear the story of what they suf- 
fered we wonder not that they cried out in the 
bitterness of their souls, as did Job of old, " The 
earth is given into the hand of the wicked, he cover- 
eth the faces of the judges thereof." Yet God was 
in heaven, and in the fullness of his time, when men 
had long prayed, " Lift up thyself, thou Judge of the 
earth !" they learned that " Light is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart ;" 
that " he preserveth the souls of his saints, he de- 
livereth them out of the hand of the wicked." 

In that same year, 1572, a deed was done in 
France which at the time filled all Protestant Eu- 
rope with unutterable horror, and which ever since 
has stood for all that was blackest in the annals of 
popery. Catharine de Medici had treacherously 
calmed the fears of all heretical subjects by her 
promises of a reconciliation between the Catholic 
and Protestant parties, with equal rights in law for 
both. A royal marriage between Henry of Navarre, 
the Huguenot leader, and a Catholic princess was 
followed by jollity for the gay and the giddy, by 
joy all too vain in the hearts of the devout. The 
marriage-bells had scarcely ceased clanging when 
into the silence of a summer night there smote the 
signal-strokes of a bell whose echoes must have filled 
hell with fiendish exultation — the signal-bell of 
St. Bartholomew's massacre. For seven days and 
nights the rivers of France were red with. VsWA^ 
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and the city streets were filled with corpses. Five 
thousand Christian men, women and children were 
slain in Paris; one hundred thousand fell by fire 
and sword throughout France. Fast flew the news 
all over Christendom, and then think you theNeth- 
erlanders loved popery any better when it was pro- 
claimed that at Rome the fact of the massacre had 
given a "joy beyond description. The pope and 
his cardinals had gone to the church of St. Mark to 
render thanks and perform a Te Deum in presence of 
a great assembly "? 

And now the story of each city of the Netherlands 
seems written in blood, and one turns from pages 
whose details sicken the heart. Defeat and failure 
again overtook William of Orange. All hope 
seemed blasted ; a furious mutiny broke out in his 
troops. He was forced to disband his army and be- 
take himself, almost alone, to Holland^ where, as he 
sadly remarked, " I will make my sepulchre ;'' yet 
never once did he distrust God, never cmoe complain 
of God's dealings or express any sentiments but those 
of profound faith that the Judge of all the earth 
must do right. 

The duke of Alva next delivered over city after 
city throughout the provinces to the license of his 
soldiery, and the pen may not put on paper the 
deeds that were doae. If a city resisted, there was 
a siege. Each of these is a fact of history. Catho- 
lics now suffered alike with Protestants. It seemed 
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a carnival of devils. Mons, Mechlin, Zutphen, 
Naarden, Haarlem, fire, sword, the gallows, every- 
where the duke giving orders to leave not one 
single man alive in a city, to burn every house to 
the ground ! Says Motley : " A wail of agony was 
heard above Zutphen one Sunday — a sound as of a 
mighty massacre; but no one dared to approach even 
to learn what had occurred within the walls of the 
town for days after its doom had been accomplished." 

17 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NiJBNBERG, 

IT was a midsummer afternoou in Numberg, and 
Gustave Maxfeldt sat by the open window tossing 
crumbs to the doves which had come down from 
their cotes above and fluttered undisturbed in the 
sunshine of the quiet street. Two had made bold 
to enter the room, and were eating grain from Rosa 
Grubel's hands. 

" I assure thee, brother," she exclaimed as the 
greedy little creatures pecked between her fingers, 
" this was not done when my aunt was at the head 
of the house. Poor aunt ! she could never take the 
minutes to enjoy herself, because sixty of them 
seemed such a short allowance to the hour, and only 
twenty-four hours to the day and night." 

" And now I greatly fear that I shall spoil thee, 
little one, by allowing thee so much idleness and 
play," returned Gustave, casting out the last crumb 
and looking earnestly at Rosa. 

" Little one, indeed ! I am almost as tall as Frau 
Sachs herself," exclaimed his sister. "And I am 
not playing ; I am only resting after years of spin- 
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ning and knitting and useful work/^ She laughed 
at her own words, and then added quite seriously, 
" It cannot be wrong to stop our work long enough 
to be glad that God has made the world so beautiful. 
It was like getting out of prison into a garden full 
of flowers and birds to escape from home when 
aunt was here and get around to hear Herr Sachs 
laugh and sing his poems. It is only since thou 
hast come back that I have had a home. It is very 
sweet. If only our mother were here now !'' 

" Or if thou hadst an older sister.^' 

" Art thou longing for another sister f asked 
Rosa, with a twinkle in her merry black eyes. She 
had heard with keen interest and no jealousy of 
Margaret Ryhove. She knew that the brother who 
had gone away a boy and returned a man loved 
Margaret and reverenced her as if she had been a 
saint. 

For six months now Rosa had been trying to 
fashion herself after an imaginary Margaret. She 
had left off certain rude little ways of speech and of 
conduct ; she had tried to make their dark, ill-fur- 
nished rooms more like her fancy of the Ryhove 
home ; she had read Gustave^s Bible and gone with 
Gustave to the place where Lutherans worshiped ; 
and all the time she had known with womanly in- 
tuition that this grave, thoughtful brother who 
seemed so much more like a gentleman than any 
burgher, student or apprentice of her acquaintance— 
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that he fouud his life very lonely without that same 
Margaret. To-day he smiled at the roguish question 
she had put to him, and frankly replied, 

" No, Rosa ; thou art a dear sister, and I need 
no other ; but if one whom I know of were here as 
my wife, I think we should both be very happy. 
She could teach thee a great many beautiful arts of 
home-making that thy aunt never knew. Thou art 
almost a woman, yet as ignorant as a child of much 
that a wise, good sister could tell thee about life and 
duty and the world. Frau Sachs says truly that no 
man can bring up a young maid." 

" It seems to me I am well along on the way and 
have only to keep on that the deed be done,'^ said 
Rosa, leaning out to send her doves fluttering down 
to their companions. " All the same, dear brother, 
I would love thy Margaret right — " 

" She is not my Margaret, and I fear she might 
think it most presumptuous in me to be thinking 
how welcome we would make her, and how she 
could show us the way to make this dull house a 
bright, beautiful home.'' 

" That is because thou art not vain, dear brother. 
I know any maiden might love thee, for thou art 
handsome and like the gentle knights who used to 
win the fair princesses in the old castles — like the 
one in the Rhine legend of — ^^ 

" Oh, cease, Rosa ! Thou art a romantic child to 
talk thus of a poor unlearned tradesman. Or if I 
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am not now so poor, I have to thank Providence 
and thee for that fact/* 

" Thou wilt carry on the trade which my father 
established?" 

" I will. It was an honest one, and the men in 
his employ were all skilled workmen, and wish to 
remain/' 

" Then, having a home and an established busi- 
ness, what hinders thee from taking a wife — the wife? 
I should miss thee ; but if thou wilt return to me, 
go back and get Margaret. The house will not run 
away to the woods, and Frau Sachs will take me in 
for the time thou art gone.*' 

Some of the brilliant sunshine seemed suddenly 
to have burst through the dark walls, so bright be- 
came the young man's countenance, but he remarked, 
after a moment's thought, 

" I cannot tell from rumors how things really are 
in the Netherlands now, but bad enough — bad enough. 
If Cousin Ryhove would consent to come himself to 
Nurnberg ! yet he never will, while he can serve 
his country by any way in his power. Margaret 
would find it tearing her heart in two if she were 
forced to leave him unless he urged her, and that to 
save her sister's or her grandmother's life. Ah ! I 
forgot that Gertrude would not leave her betrothed." 

Gustave ceased speaking, but, undismayed by his 
words or the deep sigh that accompanied them, 
Rosa exclaimed, 
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" If stories are true of matters there, their lives 
are all in peril. For the dear old grand mother^s 
sake she might consent to come. How I would 
like a grandmother! I really believe, Gustave, 
that it is thy duty to go after them." 

"Oh, thou art a precious counselor," cried the 
brother, giving her a merry embrace. " I wish I 
might think thee as wise as Solomon himself." 

" Let us go around to Fran Sachs and talk with 
her, Gustave. She will not l)e in the least surprised, 
for one day when she asked me why thou wast so 
blind as not to know that neighbor Gellert^s Lili 
was fair as the flower she is named for, I gave her 
a hint — only a hint." 

"What gossips! And thou not done with thy 
doll, or scarce done with it !" said Gustave, half 
annoyed, half amused. 

" Come ! ^tis beautiful out. We will go into 
St. Sebaldus just at the hour when thou sayest the 
light is so lovely, and this time I will listen, while 
thou canst explain what all the carving on the 
saint's tomb means. I know already somewhat, 
but never yet could tell what Vischer meant with 
the genii and the animals." 

Thus artfully enticed, Gustave went out for one 
of those long strolls which had ever been Kosa's 
delight. He was a most charming companion, 
whether he chatted with her about the picturesque 
street-scenes or revealed to her in the wondrous old 
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churches the rare loveliness of sculpture or paintiug, 
or as often took her to the beautiful St. Johannis- 
kirchhof. There in some grassy nook he would tell 
her of the Christian's hope and heaven, would seek 
to banish her superstitious notions, her ideas of 
purgatory and of rewards to be earned by prayer 
and penance, giving her instead the Scripture 
teachings of life and immortality through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In peaceful days like these Gustavo could almost 
have fancied the present beauty and serene life of 
Nurnberg the only reality and Netherland horrors 
a nightmare, had not his intense longing for Mar- 
garet and his sympathy with his friends there kept 
them and their interests ever in his mind. 

This day the brother and the sister took a long 
ramble to Schmaussenback — a hill with great rocks 
and pretty wooded plantations. They dined at a 
cozy little inn, and Rosa was as delighted as a child 
with the novelty of such a simple performance, so 
rigid had been her life before Gustave's return. It 
was a new pleasure to walk back in the twilight 
with the birds twittering, the sweet odor of the pine 
trees coming out in the warm evening air and the 
deep shade of the woods, which was almost dark- 
ness ; yet all the time there was before them through 
the tree-aisles a stretch of crimson and orange- 
colored sky. 

Frau Sachs had lighted her evening-lamp when 
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they reached her door. She greeted them very 
warmly, leading them into the familiar room where 
in his favorite chair sat the venerable poet. Almost 
any hour of the day now one might find him there, 
smiling, happy, but hearing little and talking less, 
working not at all. He loved to gaze at the hand- 
somely-bound books spread before him on the table, 
to touch them tenderly, but he no longer read them. 
A sort of luminous haze seemed to have settled 
down on the old poet^s mind and memory, obliterat- 
ing shades and outlines; every human creature 
seemed to him a friend, but one was like another. 

Rosa put a cluster of wild flowers on the table 
before him, and he stroked her soft hair caressingly. 
To Gustave he graciously bent his fine head covered 
with snow-white locks. His presence was most 
imposing, for his face was refined and benignant, 
while over his breast flowed a long snowy beaixl. 

Frau Sachs and Gustave talked of home-topics, 
and then of the Spaniards in the provinces. 

" How strange," said the young man, glancing at 
the old man, " not to hear your husband cry out 
with indignation over the doings of the papists. Once 
he would have been vehement." 

" Yes ; a year has made a great change in my 
dear old Hans, but he is almost eighty," replied the 
young woman, who, if of an age to be his grand- 
daughter, had yet been a loyal wife. 

" Frau Sachs," suddenly exclaimed Rosa, " Gus- 
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tave will never get courage to ask of you a favor, 
so I will make bold to ask it in his stead. Do you 
think that you could have patience to give me shelter 
while he takes a journey ? I will help you about 
the house, talk to you when you wish to be amused 
and stay with Herr Sachs when you go out/' 

" But where will Gustave go ?" asked Frau Sachs, 
in surprise. 

" To Holland,'^ replied S.osa, mischievously. 

" To Holland now, of all places in the world ! 
When once well out of that dangerous land for 
heretics, why return to it V 

" To get another heretic out,'' continued Rosa, 
who could not appreciate Gustave's delicacy in 
making known the hopes and fears which were so 
deep in his consciousness. However, to give him 
time, she strayed into another part of the house to 
visit the frau's white cat, that had become the 
anxious parent of four wild little kittens. When 
she returned, it was arranged that she should come 
for a visit and let the old house be closed until 
Gustave should return. 

All the way home Bosa was indulging in pleasant 
fancies of seeing that same house made fresh and 
attractive with new furnishings and cheerful people. 
She knew that Gustave's reflections must be along 
the same line, yet he was not inclined to talk much. 
He saw the future far less clearly than Rosa, who 
ignored obstacles which were all too real. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FBOM ALKMAAR WALLS. 

AGAIN it was summer in the little city of Alk- 
maar. The sunshine poured into the Van 
Weiss mansion as brightly as ever. Old Van Weiss, 
quite demented now, sunned himself in it, laughing 
like a child, for only the very little children or the 
fools laughed in Alkmaar that summer. The 
flowers bloomed luxuriantly in Catharina's garden, 
and Margaret used to have Bette and Nicholas bring 
a couch out there, on which the grandmother might 
rest while enjoying the air. The old lady was very 
feeble. She was fading fast away — ^painlessly, for 
she had no bodily ailment. She was very devout 
and trustful, talking of her Redeemer and of heaven 
with untroubled expectation, while apparently she 
heeded little any events that were taking place. In 
reality, the realization of those same events, even 
in the moderated reports that had reached her ear, 
was taking heart and life out of her. The day she 
learned that Haarlem, the beautiful home of her 
girlhood, was besieged, she began to droop, little as 
she knew of the facts — how month after month that 
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memorable siege had gone on to its horrible end, 
the starving dropping dead in its streets, the living 
fighting as men tight in sheer despair, the thou- 
sands slain at its surrender. Was it any wonder 
that when men's hearts failed them for fear, the ill 
and the old gladly welcomed Death if only he 
would come to them in the quiet o£ia home, and 
not with fire and sword? 

Yes, the birds and flowers and sunshine of Alk- 
maar were all the same, but the city itself was 
strangely changed. Within the walls was a garrison 
of eiglit hundred soldiers, sent by the prince of 
Orange to protect the place. Thirteen hundred 
burghers capable of bearing arms were ever in the 
streets and market-places, planning, advising, keep- 
ing up hope, and even enthusiasm. 

Ryhove, the Antwerp burgher, and Nicholas 
Van Weiss were ready to die in defence of their 
liberties and their loved ones, while their courage 
inspired those nearest them with confidence in God, 
in the prince and in the people of Alkmaar. 

These men were not ignorant or vainglorious; 
they knew well the duke of Alva, who had written 
to Philip of Spain, " If I take Alkmaar, I am re- 
solved not to leave a single creature alive; the knife 
shall be put to every throat." But something of 
the spirit of their prince animated every Hollander. 

One morning the family lingered after the read- 
ing of the Scriptures to talk on public affairs. 
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" We must not look back and around," exclaimed 
Ryhove, " but upward and beyond. All was not 
lost when Haarlem was doomed. Only yesterday 
I was with a magistrate who lately talked with 
Diedrich Sonoy, the lieutenant-governor, on whom 
rests the defence of North Holland. Sonoy told 
him that he wrote to the prince begging him if he 
could make any contract for assistance with a power- 
ful potentate to let it be known throughout all the 
cities at once." 

" And could the prince make any such proclama- 
tion?" asked Catharina, eagerly. 

" He wrote back," replied the burgher, " ^ You 
ask if I have entered into a firm treaty with any- 
great king, to which I answer that before I ever 
took up the cause of the oppressed Christians in 
these provinces I had entered into a cime alliance 
with the King of kingSy and I am firmly convinced 
that all who put their trust in him shall be saved 
by his almighty hand. The God of armies will 
raise up armies for us to do battle with our enemies 
and his own.^" 

"But does God always save them who put their 
trust in him ?" murmured Gertrude. " Think of 
Naarden and the butchery there !" 

A shudder ran through the little group, but be- 
fore the burgher could speak his mother^s feeble 
voice was heard : 

" Yes, child ! He saved them. The agony was 
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brief; then came ^the full, everlasting and pas- 
sionless renown ' that St. Bernard knew about, for 

* Now we watch and struggle, 

And now we live in hope, 
And Sion in her anguish 

With Babylon must cope. 
But they who with their Leader 

Have conquered in the fight 
For ever and for ever 

Are clad in robes of white.' " 

No one spoke for a moment, then Nicholas broke 
out in the hearty, reassuring way that was a great 
comfort to timid women : 

" Yes, it is a grand thing to die a martyr, but God 
often saves his people alive to do good work in the 
world ; and we Hollanders are not going to vanish 
off the face of the earth. The prince might, after all, 
have written back to the lieutenant-governor that 
he coulcj form an alliance with the mightiest poten- 
tate under heaven. A messenger goes forth, if worst 
comes to worst, to summon him to our help." 

" What do you mean, Nicholas?'^ asked Margaret, 
who sat watching the rapt expression on her grand- 
mother's wan face. 

" The sea itself," said the burgher. " You must 
know that there are vast sluices only a few miles 
distant, by means of which the whole northern 
province could soon be inundated. By opening a 
few gates of the Zyp and by piercing a few dykes 
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the ocean would fight for us^ and not a Spaniard be 
left around the wall of Alkmaar should they invest 
the city." 

" Why, then I do not see that we have aught to 
fear," exclaimed Grertrude, cheerily, while Margaret^s 
face took on an expression of great relief. 

It seemed to the two men a favorable time to 
leave the house ; so, while Grertrude began helping 
Catharina care for her father, Margaret made the 
old lady more comfortable. 

Catharina took pains not to speak her thoughts. 
She knew that an inundation would mean a total 
destruction of all the standing crops, and famine and 
starvation later. Moreover, were the city actually 
besieged and the piercing of the dykes a last resort, 
it would be a hazardous undertaking to send forth 
the messenger who must order the deed done. 

" It is strange that I never thought of the dykes," 
said the old lady, brightly, when Margaret had 
raised her in bed and brought her a bowl of broth. 
" I feel a great weight lifted off my heart. We are 
not better than the people who have perished, but 
God may mean to save Alkmaar. How wonderful 
have been his mercies to us as a family ! When we 
fled from Antwerp, we found this goodly refuge. 
Margaret, why do we hear no more from Gustave ? 
I was very fond of the lad, but a lad he can be no 
longer. To think that it is seven years since he 
came to us in Antwerp ! He must be at least four 
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and twenty. I have grown older, but I see changes 
only in Grertrude and the father. Gertrude is 
womanly now, and I marvel when I see how thin 
father has become and how the ruddiness has gone 
from his countenance." 

" I would suppose that I myself must have grown 
very old, for it seems a long time since we were look- 
ing over the lace in your bridal-chest that afternoon 
when Gustave warned us to flee." 

The old lady studied the delicate face so near her 
own. It had lost nothing of its beauty, but there 
was a quiet sadness in its expression which was not 
wholly like the restless anxiety worn by the other 
faces about her. 

" Gustave seemed then like one of our own kin, 
or even like one of ourselves. I thought not that 
he would again be quite lost to us." 

** He is where it is his duty to be," said Margaret, 
" and surely that must be the best place for any 
one." 

" At one time I had the foolish notion that he 
might some time be wishing to make Gertrude his 
wife." 

" And you would not have desired that ?" asked 
Margaret, a faint pink creeping into her cheeks. 

" I am very content that Gertrude become a Van 
Weiss. The family was known in the land centu- 
ries ago." 

" Nicholas is good and brave, and he lovoa Vs^^st* 
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Gustave is good also, and no coward. Had he loved 
her, what would you have said, grandmother ?'' 

Again Jhe dim eyes were turned to search the 
young girl's face, and as they looked they grew soft 
and brigiit. 

" Once I was far prouder," said the old lady, 
"and I would have said that the rich Antwerp 
merchant's daughter was above and beyond the 
Nurnberg artisan, but I have seen changes; and 
even if we were not poor now, I should say that 
Gustave is a true follower of the Lord Jesus, and 
he has my blessing. You know that he loves you, 
Margaret ?" 

" I — Oh, grandmother !'' whispered Margaret, 
almost dropping the great silver bowl ; " he never 
told me so, and I think he can never return.'^ 

" He told the father and Nicholas ; so if doubts 
of him have troubled you, be at rest. True, 'tis no 
time for him to seek you here ; but if you were safe 
in Nurnberg, it were well.'' 

" Not well if you and my father were left behind 
in peril," replied Margaret, gently, but with a ring 
in her voice not heard before. They were indeed 
" in peril," yet she forgot it for the rest of that day. 
Slie had no thoughts of war or bloodshed ; her fancy 
pictured the scenes she had often heard vividly de- 
scribed. She was strolling in the moonlight by the 
" Beautiful Fountain " in the Nurnberg market- 
place. She 'was in the still loveliness of the won- 
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drously-adorned church, and she was not alone in 
all that peace and beauty. Some one whose face 
and voice were not, as were the other objects and the 
places, mere fancies, was by her side. 

For a reason scarcely definable to herself, Ger- 
trude seldom talked to Margaret of an event fast 
approaching — ^her own marriage. It had been so 
long deferred in the hope that more peaceful times 
would come that at last the burgher had consented 
to its celebration the first week in September. He 
reasoned that in case of his own death his family 
would need a protector; moreover, if his mother 
were to see Gertrude married, the ceremony must 
not be longer delayed. 

There was now no question about Gertrude's fit- 
ness. Nicholas had reason for declaring that no 
Van Weiss of all the line of ancestors whose por- 
traits adorned the walls — most dreadful portraits 
they made before that date, — no Van Weiss had 
ever won a fairer, wiser, wittier bride than he. She 
could cook, nurse, spin, embroider, sing, beguile him 
with her tongue into working her will — for his own 
good always ; and if she could not read as well as 
Margaret, she knew her psalter and the Gospels, 
and, best of all, was a devout Christian. Perhaps 
she did not talk to Margaret through a sympathetic 
insight into the secret never spoken of between them 
— namely, Gustave and his relations to her sister. 
Margaret was not quite happy, and Gertrude would 
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not make too conspicuous her own happiness. But 
this day, after Margaret's talk with her grandmother^ 
the sisters found themselves planning pleasures for 
the days to come. When a young Madame van 
Weiss reigned in this mansion, poor tired Catharina 
must be made much of. She must have more rest and 
diversion, must travel a little when the country was 
in peace again, must get away from the imbecile old 
man a while and let Gertrude and Nicholas attend 
to his few wants. Altogether, it was a very cheer- 
ful day. They carried the old lady into the garden, 
and she slept peacefully, lulled by the humming of 
bees or the low music of Margaret's hymn-singing. 

" Catharina's father has been most troublesome 
this afternoon,'' exclaimed Grertrude, coming into the 
garden. " He calls for horses that he and old friends 
half a century in the churchyard may go for a hunt. 
He orders more servants than one could name to 
run hither and thither ; he sobs now, for his supper 
suits him not. Catharina is most exceedingly busy, 
it seems ; she talks with this one and orders that 
one. What can be the reason, think you ?" 

" Are not the streets fuller of people than is usual ? 
One hears more calling and fast footsteps," said 
Margaret, suddenly, starting into a listening atti- 
tude, and then asking, " Have father and Nicholas 
come home?" 

"They have not; there is a, council at the town- 
house." 
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" It grows a little chill. Call Bette, sister, and 
let us take grandmother to her bed," said Margaret. 

Bette was not easily found, and when she came 
was evidently hurried and preoccupied. 

When the old lady was again in her own chamber, 
Margaret said to Bette, 

" Is aught going wrong, that you seem in such 
haste V 

Drawing Margaret over the threshold, Bette 
whispered, 

" Could you look from the walls toward the ruins 
of Egmont — the demons burned it, as you know — 
you would see them coming — coming toward Alk- 
maar." 

" What I the Spaniards, Bette ?" 

"Yes, daughter. But keep heart in you,'' an- 
swered the burgher, appearing. " They are begin- 
ning to invest the walls, but a siege is not always a 
victory for the besiegers. God is a strong tower.'' 
He passed her then, but, hastening after, Margaret 
with Bette entered the great dining-hall. 

On the long oaken table lay swords, muskets, 
daggers, gunpowder, pitch, and every warlike im- 
plement that the Van Weiss house had contained 
since men discarded armor. Catharina, her face 
colorless, but her arm almost as strong as her 
brother's, was lifting first one then another and 
questioning Nicholas as to their use. 

" Ho, ho !" shouted old Van Weiss, half beside 
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himself with glee when the sunset light smote the 
bright steel. " We'll have a joust. 'Tis well 
thought of, Nick — well thought of!" 

" Will there be an assault to-night, do you think ?" 
asked Gertrude, trembling like a frightened child. 

" No, dear one ; that is not probable. The duke's 
son, Don Frederic, has but begun ; it may be weeks 
first, or help may come. The prince and the gov- 
ernor will do their best for us, and you must re- 
meml)er the sea,'' replied Nicholas. 

" You do best to leave me that bigger musket, 
Catharina," muttered Bette ; " if need be, the 
smaller will serve you." 

"Will you fight?" gasped Grertrude. 

" ^ Fight '!" echoed Bette, with indescribable em- 
phasis. "Do you think the women of Alkmaar 
are any greater cowards than the women of Haarlem ? 
Did not Kenan Hasselaer, the widow near fifty years 
old, fight at the head of the noblest women of the 
city and in the hottest of the contest ? Grod keep 
us from it, but mayhap he saved me from hanging 
for this very time." 

Too much appalled to utter a word, Gertrude sank 
into a chair by the window and watched the people 
rushing from house to house, exchanging weapons 
or pressing toward the town-hall, whose bell sum- 
moned them to receive orders. 

The street-noises diverted old Van Weiss now 
from the show of weapons on the table. 
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" Joan, Joan !'' he cried to his long-dead wife ; 
" bid Nicholas come in from the streets. The little 
lads quarrel and make an uproar. Joan, Joan ! 
where are you ?" and then he fell to whimpering 
that he was hungry. 

Margaret tried to pray, tried not to ask what of 
old men like this and feeble saints like grandmother 
in a siege. All the time she knew that in the 
twilight — in the midnight, it might be — ^the Span- 
iards would be closing in — closing in around Alk- 
maar. All the time she knew there must be a siege, 
and in every siege, yet mothers and daughters before 
the assault began had implored fathers and brothers 
to kill them with their own kind hands ere the city 
was surrendered. 

" We have done all there is in this hour that we 
can do," exclaimed the burgher, laying down a 
musket ; " now let us pray, for there is none like 
unto the Go<J of Jeshurun who rideth upon the 
heaven in thy help. The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms : and he 
shall thrust out the enemy from before thee and 
shall say. Destroy them." 

There was little sleep in Alkmaar that night. 
In the garrison all was excitement; every house- 
holder became a soldier, and in each house began a 
system of most rigid economy. Every morsel of food 
henceforth must be regarded as precious, lest to 
other horrors be added the danger of starvation in 
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case the siege should prove a long one. Few, how- 
ever of the inhabitants believed that Alkmaar could 
begin to hold out for any such length of time as 
had Haarlem and several other cities. 

In the course of a few days the walls were so 
thoroughly invested that the duke of Alva joyously 
declared " it was impossible for a swallow to enter 
or to go out of the city.'* One fact will be enough 
to show how few were the chances for a successful 
resistance : outside the walls were sixteen thousand 
veteran troops ; inside were two thousand one hun- 
dred able-bodied men, of whom only one-third were 
soldiers. The rest of the population were feeble 
refugees, women and children. 

Day after day passed ; a few skirmishes outside 
the walls led to no results. Provisions began to 
run low. All communication had, of course, ceased 
with Governor Sonoy or the prince of Orange; 
and if worst came to worst and the dykes must be 
pierced, how was the command for so doing to be 
given, and by whom ? It was a matter of life and 
death with any envoy going forth on the mission. 
There were men ready enough to die for Alkmaar, 
but where was one adroit enough to live among and 
escape the Spaniards? 

One day Nicholas entered the house, and, meeting 
his sister, exclaimed, 

" Well, Catharina, the decision has been taken 
at last. You know of Van der Mey, the carpenter?*' 
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" Peter, whose mother was Vrowe Bykhuysen's 
friend ? And what of him ?" 

" He has just been commissioned to go out with 
letters to Sonoy, to the prince and to the magistrates 
of several cities. He carries them in a hollow 
walking-stick." 

" Which if it falls into the enemy's hands — '' 

" May be thrown aside with Peter's dead body 
and found ten years from now, when God only 
knows what shall have befallen Alkmaar." 

" What are these papers ?" asked Catharina. 

" Of course I know not their purport exactly, 
but I am certain that they must contain instructions 
and petitions regarding the dykes. The consent 
of the people whose harvests will be ruined has in 
some cases to be gained. Only the prince can order 
tlie country flooded at all risks." 

"But if Peter be delayed in the mean time?" 
asked Catharina. 

" There may be an assault. Hush !" whispered 
Nicholas, for Gertrude's sweet face appeared be- 
hind his sister. 

" You must not cease grave speaking when I ap- 
pear, Nicholas, and smile with your lips when your 
eyes are anxious," said his betrothed, laying her hand 
on his sleeve. "Now that I understand our peril, 
I shall act like no scared child. If thei*e is aught 
for me to do, God will show me that I can do it. 
Catharina is braver and Margaret wiser than I ; but 
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when I love, I can do what those I love would have 
me do/' 

Nicholas took Grertrude in his arms and kissed 
her, while Catharina's eyes filled with quick tears. 
It was a week past the day that had been set for 
the marriage, but instead of a wedding-feast Catha- 
rina was anxiously asking every hour of the day 
how much food she might give poorer neighbors 
and yet feed her own household even sparingly. 
The old grandmother's portion was not yet dimin- 
ished, but the other women secretly denied them- 
selves over and above the apparent carefulness. 

How strange were those days ! Sometimes the 
beautiful September afternoons would seem almost 
as peaceful as ever. Under a golden haze one could 
look down on the quiet camp of the Spaniards. 
Devout women would go to prayers in the lovely 
old church of St. Laurence, and little children, for- 
getting their hunger, would play along the canals 
and under the lime trees in the pleasant old streets. 

Each day Madame Ryhove grew weaker, and the 
burgher, as he prayed by her bedside, sometimes put 
up a silent prayer that she might go quietly home 
before experiencing any rude alarm, for she was not 
even aware that Alkmaar was besieged. She had 
become quite deaf, and it was an easy matter to keep 
out of her chamber everything more exciting than 
Betters rather overdone cheerfulness and Margaret's 
loving ministrations. Indeed, as it often happens 
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with persons of her age, recent events began to fade 
out of her mind, and she would vividly recall only 
the remote past. 

About a month from the night Margaret had seen 
the weapons spread out on the table she sat in the 
same great hall, where each afternoon they brought 
Madame Ry hovels couch. It was a restful change 
for the old lady, and the decrepit head of the house 
was more content to be left unattended if he could 
see her placid face and talk to her of his bygone 
occupations. For a wonder, he was still this after- 
noon. Grandmother dozed and Margaret was think- 
ing of their house in Antwerp, fancying strangers 
using their possessions, living in their rooms and 
picking the flowers in the dear old garden. Sud- 
denly there echoed and re-echoed what sounded like 
peal after peal of thunder. The startled old people 
began to murmur that a storm was coming. Mar- 
garet sprang to her feet, and, rushing out, discovered 
that all the people were in the streets or on the walls. 
A cannonade had begun ; an assault would follow. 

In a moment more Catharina appeared, followed 
by Bette, their arms full of weapons and ammuni- 
tion, which they were carrying to some point where 
perhaps they would be useful. 

" Let us help,^^ said Margaret. 

" Not now — later, if need be," replied Catharina, 
authoritatively. " I beg you stay by the old peopl^p^y' 
and pray ;" and before Gertrude could ask if the 
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men were yet in danger she and Margaret stood alone 
at the house door, the crowd having swept past them 
and away. 

Twelve hours went by before the assault began — 
twelve hours of steady cannonade, of tumult, terror, 
prayer and ceaseless work within the walls. 

At three o'clock of the next day, the 18th of 
September, Don Frederic gave orders that the 
Spaniards take the city of Alkmaar by storm. 
There must be one fierce attack upon the Frisian 
Gate, and one, at the same time, upon the Red 
Tower, at the opposite side. The arrogant Spaniard 
predicted an easy victory, yet two choice Lombardy 
regiments were selected to lead the onset. Rending 
the air with their shouts, they rushed to the longed- 
for massacre of their feebler foe, but never on earth 
were there people more dauntless than those that 
day on Alkmaar's walls. Every man who could 
stand upright was there, graybeard and stripling. 
They fought with cannon, with musketry, with 
pistols. Every woman and every child out of arms 
seemed there. Down on the heads of the Spaniards 
they poured boiling water, pitch, molten lead and 
unslaked lime. The little ones, white with terror, 
but heroic as their elders, ran back and forth from 
the arsenals to the walls, bearing balls and powder. 
Tender-hearted fathers like Ryhove and brothers 
like Nicholas stood in the breaches and confronted 
the invaders with dagger and sword, while many a 
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stout-armed woman hurled yelling Spaniards head- 
long into the moat below. 

Catharina, Margaret and Gertrude supplied father 
and brother with sword, pistol or powder, unheed- 
ing the flying balls above their unprotected heads. 
Bette fought like an Amazon. She helped men 
fling tarred and burning hoops about the soldiers* 
necks — fiery collars from which they vainly sought 
to loose themselves. She shouted courage to the 
hard-pressed and dragged the wounded back from 
trampling feet. Heading a force of market-women, 
she rushed into a near church and bade them 
wrench the saint's statues from the shrines and 
tumble them down on the enemy or use them to 
mend the breaches in the walls. 

Thrice the proud legions of Spain — ^the boldest 
soldiers the world ever knew — ^were repulsed by the 
Hollanders whom they had sneered at as a handful 
of half-starved burghers and fisher-folk; thrice 
they renewed the attack with ever-increasing fury. 
For four hours the conflict raged, and not a man 
of Alkmaar left his post till he fell from it dead or 
dying ; not a woman who could help but worked 
with almost superhuman strength. In the trenches 
lay a thousand Spaniards dead, when only twenty- 
four soldiers of the prince and thirteen burghers 
had lost their lives. The veterans of Ah^a were 
astounded at the doings of " plain Dutchmen with- 
out helmets or harnesses ;'* the common soldiers 
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were actually stricken with terror at fighting a foe 
who " must be helped by the devil," for the strange 
belief had obtained among the Spaniards that these 
rigid Calvinists and honest Lutherans worshiped 
Satan. 

The twilight came, and it began to be hard to 
distinguish friend or foe. Bette, a little while before, 
had paused long enough to cry, 

"Go home, Margaret! We are safe for one 
more night, thank God ! Go !" 

Thinking for the first time of the efiect that the 
terror mi^ht have had on the old people, Margaret, 
with torn garments and hair streaming over her 
shoulders, made her way into the city, homeward. 
Reaching the door, she had scarcely strength to 
enter, so tireless had been her efibrts, and on the 
threshold the fear came to her that some dreadful 
sight would meet her eyes. Not so. The fading 
light was clear enough to show Madame Ryhove 
quietly sleeping, although Margaret could hear 
from afar the uproar and the shouting — could smell 
the smoke and powder. 

" Joan, Joan ! Let us have a game of cards," 
muttered old Van Weiss. " We must amuse our- 
selves if no guests are coming. Joan, I say ! How 
dull vou are !" 

A step more, and Margaret stretched herself on 
the floor with but one thought : " We are safe for 
a few hours longer." 
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In that wild contest each man and each woman 
had only the impulse to do his or her utmost, heed- 
ing nothing else. Gertrude Ryhove had lost every 
thought of self from the first moment that she had 
seen Catharina van Weiss loading firearms, bring- 
ing powder, helping Father Otto with the wounded. 
Close by Catharina, Gertrude then worked, never 
long losing sight of Nicholas and her father. 

The third attack had been sustained and the 
Spaniards nobly repulsed. The darkness was fast 
coming, when from the enemy^s camp sounded the 
trumpet of recall. A shout of triumph rose from 
Alkmaar walls as the discomfited soldiers gave over 
the day's conflict. Ryhove uttered a devout " Thank 
God !" and turned to see how it fared with his 
comrades. A few rods away stood Nicholas, crim- 
son with heat, begrimed with powder. He too 
turned from the enemy thankful at heart and wel- 
coming a respite. 

"'Tis a blessed sound,'' exclaimed Father Otto. 
" Flesh and blood could not hold out like this much 
longer." 

" My father !" shrieked Gertrude, seizing the old 
priest's arm in her distress and pulling him forward 
to the spot where an instant before the burgher had 
stood — where now he had fallen, shot by a Spaniard 
retreating for the night. Father Otto sprang to his 
side, and for a few moments he could give Gertrude 
hope that Ryhove's wounds were not fatal, although 
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the leather doablet was pierced very near her &ther's 
heart. 

The burgher spoke twice in a firm voice^ savingy 

" Nicholas^ are you there ? I think the shot was 
not deadly. Was it not a brave defence ?'* Blood 
poured out over his ruff^ and he swooned. 

What a doctor could have done Father Otto be- 
gan to do with quicky skillful hands^ helped by 
Nicholas. Ryhove revived and opened his eyes; 
but when the wound was disclosed, Nicholas groaned, 
and the priest, grasping his crucifix, held it before 
the burgher's eyes, that he might give his soul the 
benefit ef the last moment of consciousness. 

A strange smile lit up the strong man's heavy 
features. He shook his head at the image, and, 
looking beyond it, feebly returned the clasp of Grer- 
trude's hand, murmuring, 

" Into thy hands I commit my spirit. Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord God of truth, not priests — 
not a Church. Christ and truth for the Nether- 
lands ! Nicholas, care for my fam — '^ 

" He is dead, and a brave soul it was,'' said Father 
Otto, a little later tenderly lowering the burgher's 
head. 

This new blow, added to their extreme physical 
exhaustion, seemed to daze both Nicholas and Grer- 
trude. They remained kneeling in the dust, heed- 
less of the swarming soldiers and the tumultuous 
populace. 
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" Go home with her, Nicholas," said the kind old 
man, helping Gertrude to rise. " All is confusion 
now, but I will find those who will bear the body 
home to you or to a quiet spot j'^ and, knowing 
Father Otto to be a faithful friend, Nicholas grate- 
fully left to him the grievous duties that he himself 
was too worn and weary to undertake. 

Leading Gertrude out of the turmoil, the young 
man made his way through dark avenues of lime 
and poplar trees along the canals, where the boats 
were all deserted. Life had not yet revived in the 
heart of the city, and it was as if Gertrude and he 
were toiling on in a kind of nightmare. 

Only in after-days did any one thoroughly ap- 
preciate Catharina van Weiss's endurance and kind- 
liness during those black hours of public danger 
and private sorrow. Bette was almost unable to 
exert herself to bring food or to perform one of her 
daily tasks. It was Catharina who put bread in 
their hands, who led Margaret and Gertrude to bed 
and laid her hand across their lips when they would 
have spoken. 

" It is God who has done it. Your father would 
bid you trust God," was the seal she set on their 
silence. 

It is sometimes well that the body triumphs over 
the spirit. Grief stood aside that night and waited 
while Sleep bound the burgher's children fast. 
They were powerless to mourn, for the evil of the 
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day had been all-safficienty and the morrow might 
bring yet fuller measure. 

The next day the Spaniards b^an anew a can- 
nonade, and a fresh attack was ordered by Don 
Frederic. What was his disgust and amazement 
to find that his hitherto indomitable soldiers abso- 
lutely refused to mount the breach and resume the 
assault. Some of them allowed themselves to be 
run through the body by the swords of their officers 
rather than approach the city. They vowed that 
the walls of Alkraaar were protected by more than 
mortal power, and cool-blooded historians ever since 
have recorded that fact as a marvelous instance of 
the influence of superstition on men as bold and 
bloodthirsty as the fiercest army of barbarians ever 
known. So it was, but Christians see an example 
of God's care of those who are oppressed for con- 
science* sake. " Except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain." 

The prince of Orange had said to the governor, 
in speaking of Alkmaar, " The God of armies will 
raise up armies for us to do battle with our enemies 
and his own." The prince's soldiers had fought 
their bravest; mortals could do no more. The 
second day the foe quailed before the invisible, and 
our grand old Bible tells us why : " The angel of 
the Lord encarapeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them." Around that little city in 
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which Holland's freedom stood at bay was there not 
a mightier force than the duke of Alva's legions ? 

Within the city the strange inaction of the Span- 
iards was, of course, not understood, and there was 
most intense anxiety. To sustain repeated assaults 
like the past was an utter impossibility. Nothing 
was heard of Peter, the carpenter-envoy, and hope 
almost died out of men's hearts when they reflected 
on the possibility — nay, the extreme probability — 
that Van der Mey had fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards, and consequently neither the prince nor 
Sonoy would receive their petition in regaled to the 
piercing of the dykes. Ten days passed, and noth- 
ing was talked of but the curious torpidity of the 
Spaniards and the probable fate of the carpenter. 

Now, Peter van der Mey had succeeded in eluding 
suspicion, and eight days after the assault on Alk- 
maar he reached the prince of Orange. The prince 
immediately despatched him to Governor Sonoy 
with papers ordering that the whole country be 
flooded rather than Alkmaar be allowed to fall into 
the enemy's power. From Sonoy, Peter was to 
return to his own people with the solemn promise 
that in their last extremity a flood should be let 
loose which would sweep the whole Spanish army 
into the sea. 

With a stout heart the Hollander set out for his 
beloved town, but in trying to pass the enemy's 
lines he barely escaped capture and death. In the 

19 
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hollow walking-stick were the instructions to the 
magistrates, and in his flight stick and papers were 
left behind. He got inside the beleaguered town, 
however, and greatly cheered the burghers by 
the prince's promises. The word sent was this : 
" When Alkmaar's extremity demands the meas- 
ure, let four beacon-lights flame up from the walls. 
This shall be a last aj)peal to God and the prince, 
and the sea shall come for an answer.'' 

Even before Van der Mey returned, Sonoy opened 
the Zyp, and, a strong north wind arising, a vast 
body of water had rushed in from the ocean. The 
land all about the Spaniards' camp was getting soft 
with pools, and the soldiers became refractory, 
although they had no suspicion of the plan formed 
for their destruction. The papers of the prince 
were taken to Don Frederic. No beacon-fires had 
yet blazed up from Alkmaar, but only two great 
dykes remained to be pierced, and the deluge would 
be complete. 

Don Frederic was astounded at the resolution 
of both people and prince. The loss of property 
to the Hollanders would be enormous, but the 
Spanianls — they must flee or perish. A hasty 
council was called. The officers discussed the 
situation ; they began to understand the stuff of 
which these " plain burghers " were made, and six- 
teen thousand soldiers raised the siege and made 
quick time in leaving Alkmaar and the sea. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

QUIET DAYS. 

IT was an afternoon in autumn, a few weeks after 
the siege. Life had resumed its usual routine 
in Alkmaar. The faded leaves dropped from the 
tree-rows into the placid canals; the housewives 
knit and gossiped in the doors of the queer gabled 
houses, which often leaned toward the street, as if 
ready to tumble about the ears of the gossips. Strife 
and bloodshed seemed far away, and very meagre 
domestic stores were the principal annoyances of the 
honest people of the burg. They were ever an un- 
sentimental folk ; and if their rations were small in 
those days, their spirits were high and their jokes 
many. Young men who had fought the boldest 
now sang the loudest the ballad of a jovial towns- 
man: 

" With double-quick time the Spaniard proud 
Against Alkmaar advances ; 
The piping and drumming are merrj and load : 

We play them the best of dances. 
The Spaniards stop ; though they look very big, 
They dance a very new Spanish jig, 
But forget the use of their lanoes.'' 

2yi 
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This late October day the three young women 
were again in the Van Weiss dining-hall and the 
old man was in his accustomed place. There was 
no sunshine, but a cheerful fire dispelled the chill- 
ing dampness that came with the approach of night. 
Cathariua and Gertrude were talking over their 
sewing, glancing now and then at Margaret, who 
sat with folded hands, a far-away expression on her 
pale face. 

" It is not well for her to have so little that she 
need do in these days/' murmured Catharina. " To 
think and think, to pray and read the Bible, is not 
all. Father Otto told her of Vrowe Thyra, whose 
husband fell on the walls, and she went yesterday to 
see her, but she came back sadder than before." 

" Father Otto is a Catholic, but is he not a Chris- 
tian, Catharina?" asked Gertrude. 

** * By their fruits ye shall know them,' " replied 
Margaret, suddenly aroused at the mention of the 
priest's name. " If one is Christ-like, I think he 
must be a Christian;" and her eyes slowly filled 
with tears. 

They knew of what she was thinking. Father 
Otto, unable to get help in carrying the body of 
Margaret's father the long distance to the Van 
Weiss house in that time of confusion, had found 
means to take it to his own dwelling, and had pre- 
pared it for the grave with his own hands. Two 
days it remained there awaiting removal for the 
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Protestant exercises at the grave. If, meanwhile, 
as Father Otto assured Bette, he had out of compas- 
sion " said a mass for the poor man's soul," it had 
not harmed the heretic, and mayhap it helped the 
Catholic as a lesson in charity. 

Madame Ryhove had lingered only a week after 
her son's death, the knowledge of which was a great 
shock, notwithstanding every effort made to prevent 
that result ; but after the first hour she ceased to 
feel other emotion than thankfulness, saying, 

" My son is for ever safe. He cannot come to me, 
but I shall go to him." 

She never asked the manner of his death — never 
knew that the earth literally shook and trembled, 
that "deadly enemies compassed" her about and 
her loved ones were in direst peril that day when 
God gave her untroubled sleep. Just as he gave 
her death. 

" There is something I am resolved to speak of 
to Margaret," continued Catharina. " She needs to 
be aroused to interest in the life and hope that al- 
ways is around us if we will see it. You know, 
Gertrude, what Nicholas wishes." 

" Yes, but it will seem to Margaret, as to me, 
that—" 

" I understand," said Catharina, for Gertrude's 
face told a story of grief, love and hope. 

" Margaret," exclaimed Catharina, crossing the 
room and drawing a chair close to her friend, " you 
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cannot have forgotten that Gertrude was to have 
wedded my brother seven weeks ago?" 

Margaret, startled out of a new revery, answered 
almost reproachfully, 

"Our father had not died then." 

" No, but I pray you to remember a remark that 
Nicholas ofttimes heard him make — how, in case of 
his death, he should leave Gertrude a protector and 
you a brotlier. Nicholas has waited long. Marriage 
is to both him and Gertrude a solemn matter, as is 
everything that aflFects their whole life and happiness. 
Why need they delay for more weeks and months ? 
Let us go quietly to the church to-morrow, and 
bring back to the home a new master and a new 
mistress. I will gladly give up my keys, and the 
poor master of the past needs me for his more con- 
stant nurse." 

Catharina spoke in the earnest, vigorous way that 
people found convincing. 

Margaret, evidently distressed, was silent a while 
before she answered, in a tone too low for Gertrude's 
hearing, 

" ' Tis soon — very soon ;" but she added, " I care 
nothing, for seeming if it is well-doing and the father 
would approve." 

" Of that I am sure. I have said to-morrow 
that there could be no thought with outsiders of 
feasting or of aught but the simple ceremony. 
After we return to the home all shall be as it has 
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ever been, save that your sister must be happier 
when Nicholas is free to care for her as he wishes," 

" Let it be as you think best, Catharina ; my 
father had great confidence in your wisdom,^^ said 
Margaret, with something of an effort. 

" There will naturally be a few changes,^^ said 
Catharina, cheerfully, l)eginning to speak of certain 
devices planned chiefly to the end that Margaret her- 
self might be aroused to more animation and interest 
in her surroundings. " What think you of using 
once more the large southern room that my mother 
had ? There is none more sunny in the whole 
house. One has from its windows a pleasant pros- 
pect, and the chimes in the near tower ring very 
sweetly." 

Margaret, who was genuinely unselfish, began to 
be attentive. To make Gertrude's present brighter 
was surely a task worth undertaking. 

" Grertrude, come hither,'^ called Catharina, " and 
let us decide if the oaken chest or the brass-bound 
one that I showed yesterday will go the better where 
that one you like not now is. And about the leather 
hangings ? The tapestry near the bed is well worn, 
but it is rare, as I can prove." 

The conversation became very animated ; and when 
Bett« brought the evening meal, she smiled joyously 
at seeing the color in Margaret's cheeks and the light 
in Gertrude's blue eyes. Nicholas, appearing with 
the lamps, received a significant look from Catharina, 
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aod knew that she had fulfilled the promise which 
bhe had made to him. 

The next morning the sun shone brightly on the 
red roofs, and its rays fell warmly through the 
almost leafless trees on the little company going 
toward the Protestant church. There was no array 
of guests ; only Gertrude and Nicholas, Margaret 
and Catharina, with a few friends and neighbors. 
The small bare place of worship was chilling after 
the sunshine, and the minister was a stern preacher 
who exhorted them to live godly lives and threat- 
ened them with the terrors of divine law if they i 
did otherwise. Bette, thorough as had been her 
conversion to Protestantism, regretfully remembered 
certain beautiful and imposing marriages she had 
seen solemnized in the old cathedral of Notre Dame j 
at Antwerp. 

Margaret, caring nothing for finery in general, 
sighed a little, thinking of the laces and jewels that 
once would have adorned the pretty bride. All 
such regrets were needless. Nicholas saw nothing 
beyond the face whose laughing beauty first beguiled 
his fancy, whose graver sweetness betokened the 
changes thought and trouble had wrought. 

Gertrude came out into the sunlight with a joy- 
ous restfulness — a belief that with Nicholas life was 
now to mean something more secure and satisfying 
than it had meant for a long, long time. 

The home was made brighter than usual by 
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Catharina's kind acts, and the dinner was a triumph- 
ant proof that a good cook is superior to circum- 
stances. Their larder was not overstocked in these 
times, but the dinner astonished even Catharina, 
who was no poor housekeeper herself. 

As Catharina hoped, a change began with the 
marriage. Her own life had been so dull before 
the sisters came into the house that, instead of feel- 
ing herself deposed by the new mistress, she found 
it very pleasant to break up many old habits and 
make innovations by adopting Antwerp customs. 
The old house-articles were far too valuable to cast 
aside, but the furnishings of one apartment, put into 
another, gave all the effect of novelty. Again Ger- 
trude sang about the halls, and Nicholas, ever 
thoughtful not to let his light-heartedness jar on 
Margaret's moods, would yet make the house cheer- 
ful with his hopeful words and merry laugh. 

One day the sisters were alone together, and 
Gertrude said, 

"There is a matter that I do not understand. 
Of course I am well aware that houses, lands and 
merchandise were all lost to us when father fled 
from Antwerp. Bette told me that the jewels and 
the funds taken with us have sufficed to support u? 
since, but was there nothing else? I wish that I 
had not come to Nicholas as a quite dowerles? 
bride." 

" There is property invested in Nurnberg," re- 
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plied Margaret, "but how much I know not. 
My father trusted that to Gustave, and to one Herr 
Gottschied/' 

" 'Tis most strange that no message ever comes 
from Gustave.'' 

"He may be dead, for these are times when no 
life is secure," replied Margaret, giving utterance 
to a thought that had been in her mind and oppress- 
ed it for weeks. 

Equally unwelcome was the suggestion some- 
times thrown out by Bette that Gustave was now 
no longer poor, and, being in a place of safety, 
" wisely " thought best not to risk his life in Hol- 
land. Inconsistent Margaret hoped that he would 
never be in danger, yet was averse to believing him 
content to stay in security while ignorant of the 
fate of his friends. 

" Oh no ; I cannot think he is dead," returned 
Gertrude. "But Nicholas wonders that we hear 
nothing, if news of the siege has reached him." 

" 'Tis a long way for the news to go," said Mar- 
garet, and Gertrude assented. 

" If I were a Catholic now," reflected Margaret, 
" I should know well my vocation : I would enter 
a convent. I am not needed in this home, kind as 
all are. Each has a place and duties ; I have noth- 
ing but memories." 

" Margaret," said Catharina, entering the room, 
** I have since morning sought the opportunity to 
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take to Vrowe Thym a lotion that she wished for 
the child who is ill ; it is something we always use 
for such cases. Have you the time and the dis- 
position to take it for me?" 

"I have both," replied Margaret, gladly; and 
soon she was walking thoughtfully along the quieter 
city streets to a point near the wall. 

Not far from the Red Tower she stopped to look 
off over the now dreary landscape. Where had 
been the late encampment of the terrible Spaniard 
was now a picture of desolation — slimy ground 
overhung with a white fog. She turned away 
shuddering, accomplished her errand, and returned 
by busier thoroughfares. The life of the city was 
busiest at the market-place, and here, about sunset, 
she lingered, watching the closing of certain booths, 
the departure for the night of market-women whom 
she knew, talking a little with a motherly child 
who was caring for a troublesome baby. 

A lad touched Margaret^s arm as she was about 
to turn homeward. He begged her to come across 
the market-place that she might direct a stranger 
who could not easily understand the dialect of the 
women there congregated, though he talked intelli- 
gibly enough to them. She heard their kindly 
clamor as they volubly explained that he must go 
east and north and around the church of St. Lau- 
rence, until he raised one hand in protest. The 
action seemed familiar, but Margaret stood close by 
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the mud-spattered, travel-worn stranger before he 
turned and cried, in amazed delight, 

" Margaret ! You come to show me the way to 
yourself and your home !" 

" Gustave I" she exclaimed, after a moment of 
equal joy and surprise. " This last hour has seemed 
like a walk in a dream. I was looking away over 
the camp-ground toward Antwerp, and Alkmaar 
was most unreal. Are you a phantom ?" 

" A rough-clad, hungry one, if one at all. I 
should have halted this night ten miles from Alk- 
maar, but it was ten miles too near not to bestir my- 
self and get nearer. Oh, Margaret, 'tis you who 
have become like a spirit ;" and Gustave, holding 
both her hands, gazed so intently at the fair face 
he had for months longed to see that Margaret be- 
thought herself and said, 

" Come, then, cousin. If you are weary and 
hungry, it were well to hasten to where you can eat 
and rest. We are not far from home." 

With a sigh of content Gustave picked up the 
sack he had left on the ground, and, leaving the 
smiling women with a friendly nod of thanks for 
their eflTorts in his behalf, he hastened along with 
Margaret. 

"We greatly wondered why we had no news 
from you, and feared to hear ill news later.'' 

" You have had cause to think me neglectful, but 
never was man so hindered. I made ready to de- 
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part from Niirnberg in August ; then Herr Gott- 
schied — who, as you well know, has property of 
yours in regard to which he must needs give ac- 
count, and also send certain interest — he had not his 
affairs in readiness. When he allowed me to start, 
I was but fairly on my way when I fell ill and was 
kept by a fever in Cologne six weeks. Well it was 
that no man told me then of the siege, or I had 
died with fears for you all. But enough ; here I 
am." 

" And how welcome we will strive to show you, 
cousin," said Margaret, cordially. 

Gustave turned and looked at Margaret steadily 
in the paleness of the gathering twilight, stopping 
for an instant. 

" Not here, Gustave ; 'tis the great house yonder 
with the fine old doorway." 

" Thou eallest me * cousin,' " he said, gently, in 
his own language, "and 'tis better than nothing; 
but I go not over the threshold without telling thee, 
Margaret, that I am not content to be brother or 
cousin. I came to seek my wife. I only warn thee 
now ; later I can argue well — of that be certain ;" 
and, fearing then some word or look that would be 
disheartening, he strode toward the old mansion in- 
dicated, and met Nicholas at the door. They em- 
braced like long-parted and most affectionate broth- 
ers before Nicholas, leading him in, shouted with 
all the fervor of a joyful boy. 
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^^ Oustave has oome I — Catharinay Grertrude, oome 
hither quickly I Gustave has oome P 

There had not been such a merry uproar and ex- 
citement in the house for months. Old Bette was 
almost beside herself for joy, rather to the surprise 
of Gustave, who had not supposed that she cared so 
much for him. Poor old father Van Weiss laughed, 
chuckled and gave ceaseless orders to non-existent 
servants. 

After the first greetings, and while Catharina 
helped Bette spread forth a fitting supper, Nicholas 
took Gustave to a chamber where he might remove 
the stains of travel. There he told him of the 
burgher's death, and of how Madame Ryhove too 
had left them. He wanted no questions to grieve 
the sisters that night ; they would prefer to talk of 
the departed ones in a quieter time. 

A little later they gathered around the table, and 
sat long asking Gustave innumerable questions of 
his journey, his illness, his adventures on the way, 
and of his life in Nurnberg. If Margaret was the 
only silent one, she heard with interest about his 
manner of life there, his daily occupations and his 
home. He gladly availed himself of the chance to 
talk of Rosa, of her loving efforts to make the house 
bright and her funny failures through lack of knowl- 
edge. 

" And how very old it all has made you look, 
Gustave ^ suddenly remarked Gertrude, in a way 
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80 like her former childishness that they laughed 
outright. Each knew what she meant : the dreamy 
boy had become the earnest man. 

" Thanks, good Mistress van Weiss," he replied. 
"And I find that years have added much dignity to 
you, and have taken away no charm/' 

" How is it, then, with Margaret ?" she whispered, 
roguishly, but was not answered save by a look that, 
after all, told her only what she knew — ^that Mar- 
garet Ryhove was to Gustave dearer than any other 
creature in the whole world. 

The next day Gustave had much business to 
transact with Nicholas, for a full understanding was 
desirable in regard to the Ryhove property in Niirn- 
berg. It was very little, compared to the riches 
confiscated and lost in Antwerp, but it was much 
better than poverty. Gertrude was not to be with- 
out a dowry very welcome considering the impov- 
erished Van Weiss estates ; Margaret would be de- 
pendent on no brother-in-law, however kind. 

Then came a week or more of happy intercourse 
between the long-separated friends. Every detail 
of the siege was discussed. Margaret told Gustave 
of her grandmother's death, and Gertrude told of 
the father's. Gustave in quiet talks recurred often 
to Nurnberg, and then he opened his heart, showing 
Margaret the chief reason of his coming in days 
like these to Alkmaar. Would she become his wife 
and leave a land of want and danger to dwell with 
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him in a place of peace ? Would she make for her- 
self, for Rosa and for him a home as beautiful as his 
dreams? 

No one could have argued a case better than 
Gustave, and no one could have been more fearful 
as to the result, being distrustful of himself and of 
his own eloquence. He need not have trembled : 
Margaret loved him ; and, although the parting 
from sister and friends would be hard, to have given 
up Gustave would have been harder. He received 
an answer that made Alkmaar in those dismal days 
of autumn seem beautiful as a land of sunshine and 
roses, but an answer yet unreported to the family 
when Bette surprised Margaret, making her most 
happy as well. 

" When shall we go, think you?*' she exclaimed, 
appearing to Margaret, who was alone in her cham- 
ber. 

"^We'? Who? Go where, Bette?" 

" You and I ; to Nurnberg. Do you fancy that 
a Ryhove will travel about without her waiting- 
woman ? Wife or not, what does a man know about 
a woman's wants? Besides, I will most willingly 
abide in a land where life goes on decently. Think 
of a woman of my age undergoing such excitement — 
hanged to an apple tree one year, fighting Spaniards 
the next, my very birthplace burned up, so I cannot 
tell whose house in Egmont was ours and whose the 
cobbler's next door ! If I stay, it may be the stake. 
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Then, again, you cannot eat outlandish food and 
keep a servant who thinks her ways better than 
good old Dutch ones. 'Tis my duty to go. I must 
go; I will. What day or week is it?" 

Margaret, laughing through tears, fell on Bette's 
neck and kissed her, having no words to use in that 
first gladness, for to take Bette would be to take 
help, comfort and a part of her old home. Bette 
was not needed in Alkmaar; she had superseded 
Vrowe Bykhuysen, who would gladly return to 
Catharina, and there was really no reason why 
Margaret should not accept her decision with thank- 
fulness. 

Gustave was desirous to return in order to reach 
Nurnberg by Christmas, for Rosa had pleaded with 
him to do so if possible ; to accomplish this, liis visit 
in Alkmaar must be brief. He laughingly assured 
Margaret that her lack of worldly possessions was 
a great blessing, in the circumstances, for the care 
of much luggage on a journey through a country so 
disturbed as were the provinces would have proved 
exceedingly troublesome. 

No doubt it was best that the simple arrangements 
for Margaret's marriage and departure had to be 
made without time for over-much indulgenc»e in talk 
of the past with its sorrows or of the future with 
all it might bring to the Netherlands — to Alkmaar 
and loved ones. 

So busy was Gertrude with little cares and plans 
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for Margaret's present that she could not let herself 
think of life without her sister. As for Bette, all 
Alkmaar soon knew of her proposed departure, and 
much ado she made over it. To the family she de- 
clared that a land invaded by the Spaniard was no 
longer the land for her ; to outsiders she magnified 
the greatness of her sacrifice — made because of love 
and allegiance to Margaret — in leaving a civilized 
Dutch-speaking people for a stay among foreigners, 
well-meaning, perhaps, but undoubtedly ignorant 
of all the domestic arts. She agreed to comply with 
Gustave's request that as a measure of safety in 
traveling she would be as unostentatious and silent 
as possible; but when she should reach frontiers 
where the risk of their l^ing stopped as refugees 
ceased, she resolved to put on all the remarkable 
bravery of attire worn by Dutch women of her class. 
No costume of Nurnberg could compare with it, or 
so she firmly believed. 

Margaret's wedding was as quiet as Grertrude's 
had been, and was like it in all save in the facts that 
on that day the sun shone and that Bette made her- 
self so conspicuous in certain instructions to the stern 
Calvinist preacher who presided that she received a 
rebuke not meekly taken by her. There was no 
doubt whatever about Betters Protestantism, but it 
was a fact that a gorgeously-attired ecclesiastic in- 
spired her with more awe than did a clergyman in 
a doublet and ruff. 
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Two raore days in Alkmaar, and then one morn- 
ing, before the market-plaoe was astir or the silvery 
mists had melted away from the towers and steeples 
of the town, the glad travelers had started on their 
long wedding-journey. A fair page of life was open 
before them, and they were both young and very 
happy. 

From the story of individuals which we have 
followed thus far, let us now give one more glance 
at the records of their country. 

The siege of Alkmaar was followed by a naval 
engagement on the Zuyder Zee in which again the 
patriots were victorious. Philip's displeasure was 
aroused against Alva, who for the first time began 
to appreciate the universal abhorrence felt for him, 
and, what was more to the purpose, he began to 
realize the temper of the people whom he had 
undertaken to subdue. In spite of his zeal toward 
that end, he had not been able to exterminate every 
heretic, and while one remained the fight for liberty 
of conscience would go on. Again, the duke was 
utterly unable to carry on his abominable system of 
taxation, and he had incurred enormous debts. He 
had executed eighteen thousand six hundreil inhabit- 
ants during his term of government, and had caused 
a number defying all computation to perish by bat- 
tle, siege, starvation and massacre. Was it any 
wonder, after such a record of cruelty and inhuman-* 
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ity, that he seemed actually to be weary in evil- 
doingy and that he in consequence resigned his au- 
thority and retired to Spain — baffled ? 

The history of a few years that followed is almost 
as dark as are the annals of the past. About the time 
of the union of Holland and Zeeland, in 1576, 
affairs seemed wellnigh hopeless. Then the framers 
of the new compact conferred supreme authority on 
the prince of Orange. His political power was 
plainly defined, while he was to "maintain the prac- 
tice of the Reformed Evangelical religion,*' and 
"not to permit inquisition into any man's belief or 
conscience, or that any man by cause thereof should 
suffer trouble, injury or hindrance." 

Five more stormy years went by before the yoke 
of Spain was wholly thrown off, and even then a 
people so long oppressed could only slowly gather 
strength. It requires time for even the most heroic 
people to recover their wonted life and energy after 
such a period of suffering as the Netherlanders had 
now endured. It was, however, given to William 
of Orange to know before his death that the liberty 
for which he had fought was achieved, that the power 
and prosperity of the Netherlands were assured. 

The manner of William's death all know. It was 
fitting that the noble Christian hero should win a 
martyr's crown. In the pleasant old city of Delft 
one quiet Sunday morning a fanatical wretch, creep- 
ing in most cowardly manner into the house of the 
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prince, shot him in the presence of his wife and 
friends. He lived only long enough to exclaim, 
" O my God, have mercy upon my soul ! O my 
God, have mercy upon this poor people !" 

No finer words were ever spoken of a man than 
our own historian gives to the prince of Orange : 
" He went through life bearing the load of a peo- 
ple's sorrows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. 
Their name was the last name on his lips save the 
simple aJB&rmative with which the soldier who had 
been battling for the right all his lifetime com- 
mended his soul in dying 'to his great captain Christ/ 
As long as he lived * Father William' was the 
guiding-star of a whole brave nation ; and when he 
died the little children cried in the streets." 

Again it was spring in Niirnberg, and the merry 
children played about the Beautiful Fountain in 
the Hauptmarkt. The fruit trees were all in 
bloom, and the air was full of perfume and bird- 
song. Around the upper windows of the Grubel 
house — now known as "Herr Maxfeldt's" — the 
doves still cooed in the sunshine, and nothing in 
the old city seemed changed. That atmosphere of 
serenity and permanence was the great charm of 
Niirnberg to Margaret when, eighteen months be- 
fore, she had come there a bride from the stormy 
scenes in Alkmaar through which she had passed. 

Accustomed for almost ten years to feel that she 
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had literally '^ no coDtinuing city/' bat that dangeTB 
beset her behind and before, Margaret fonnd at last 
a home. Perhaps it would be traer to saj that she 
began from the first to create one. For there was 
a rare charm about her life that made peace and 
gladness wherever she went 

Kosa, who had welcomed Margaret with glad- 
heartedness, rejoiced more and more in the grace 
and beauty with which she adorned the bare details 
of daily life — ^the life that Aunt Griibel had made 
so dreary and threadbare. 

Gustave's perception of whatever was fine in art 
or lovely in itself had now full satisfitction, and 
yet the sterner qualities of manliness asserted them- 
selves. Neither he nor his wife was an idealist. 
The Reformed religion had no more earnest advo- 
cates, no more consistent followers, than were Gus- 
tave and Margaret. 

But this spring had brought something to Niirn- 
berg besides singing-birds and apple-blossoms. One 
sunny morning there was carried down from the 
loft where the doves found shelter a great oaken 
cradle wondrously carved with strange devices of 
griffins, imps and cherubs. In the cradle's depths, 
like the fairest, frailest blossom, lay Margaret's 
baby. All the world should have seen Bette then. 
For that hour she had escaped hanging, for that 
hour had survived her Amazonian fight on the walls 
of Alkmaar. Her gigantic arm made a downy pillow 
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for the baby's dreams. If it awoke, her great red 
face glowed over it like a harvest-moon. How she 
sneered at the counsels of a neighbor — the mother 
who had reared fourteen babies ! Was ever a baby 
born like this baby Margaret, its mother's and its 
great-grandmother's namesake? Just a little con- 
science-smitten was Bette however, when she re- 
flected that far off by the sea, in another ancestral 
cradle, crowed, wept and loudly howled betimes a 
young Dutchman of the fine old house of Van 
Weiss. Well, well ! he needed her not. Nicholas 
could spoil him to his heart's content. 

Never, in Bette's opinion, had the sculptured 
saints in the rare old Niirnberg church — now given 
to the Protestants — looked down on such a christen- 
ing as that of Margaret Ryhove Maxfeldt. In the 
holy calm of the place Bette was awed to unusual 
solemnity during the sacred services, but she had 
scarcely gone out under the magnificent portal into 
the world again before she hastened home to astonish 
the Niirnberg guests with her splendid christening- 
feast. It would have been quite joyous enough for 
Gustave if only Margaret and the new baby had 
made it all it was, but that would never have 
satisfied Bette's pride. That christening was an 
event the details of which she repeated all the yeara 
of her life. No similar occasion ever equaled it in 
interest. 

Rosa shared old Bette's opinion, for her happiness 
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was completed by the presence of her moch-loved 
friend and Germany's then one famous poet, Hans 
Sachs. The silvery-haired old bard was almost as 
the christened child, and both seemed content in 
the midst of flowers, sunshine and warm human 
love. Child and old singer were alike entering on 
a new life — one just starting from the font, one 
going by way of God's acre. 



THE END. 



